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A  great  newspaper  is  more  than  a  flower  wrapper 


a  free  press,  we  may  defy 
open  or  insidious  enemies  of  liberty.” 

‘''Daniel  Webster 
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graphically  designed  Television  information.  Versatility  and  flexibility  are  designed  into  our  highly  automated  #*'"  ‘'^' 
computer  system  and  with  production  facilities  on  the  East  and  We§t  coast  we  are  able  to  provide  our  customers 
with  the  most  accurate  and  up  to  date  listing  available  in  the  country  today. 


Rolling  Logs 


with  DAILY  UPDATES. 


DESCRIPT  —  Have  a  higher  readership  since  program  descriptions  are  contained  within  the  log  itself. 
NON-DESCRIPT  —No  description  for  any  programs  -  designed  for  daily  use  with  a  saving  of  newsprint  in  mind. 
PARTIAL  DESCRIPT  —Descriptions  appear  only  on  stations  of  your  choice.  Save  space  while  at  the  same  time 
giving  prime  station  coverage. 


Grid  Logs 


with  DAILY  UPDATES. 


Grids  are  provided  in  many  different  sizes  and  formats. 


Movie-Sports  &  Specials  Guide 

Based  on  your  individual  TV  log  covering  local  as  well  as  network  information. 

Compulog  TV  Feature  Package 

Camera  ready,  complete  with  HALF  TONE  PHOTOGRAPHS  and  TV  PUZZLE,  and  containing  TV  PER¬ 
SONALITY  PROFILES ,  PBS  IN  THE  SPOTLIGHT,  THE  WEEK  AHEAD  MOVIES,  SPORTS  PROFILE  FOR 
THE  WEEK,  FEATURE  PROGRAM  PAGES,  COSMIC  SIGNS  (Horoscope),  TV  I.  Q.  (Trivia  Quiz),  and 
additional  program  information  designed  to  enhance  any  TV  section.  A  special  CHILDREN'S  SECTION,  and 
FEATURE  COLUMNS  are  also  included. 


TV  Compulog  Services  Inc. 

(  THE  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF  TV  LISTINGS  IN  THE  COUNTRY  ) 


WEST  COAST 
210  North  Pass 
Burbank,  California  91505 
(213)  843-3323 


NATIONAL  SALES  OFFICE 
(516)  752-9454 


EAST  COAST 
670  Franklin  Avenue 
Nutley,  New  Jersey  07110 
(201)  661-0700 


THESE  PEOPLE  ALL  READ  A  DIFFERENT 
PAPER.THE  MIDDLESEX  NEWS. 


It  takes  the  latest  technology  to  make  this  the  one 
daily  readers  can  call  their  own.  Even  though  they 
live  in  different  towns  with  different  interests.  Be¬ 
cause  THE  MIDDLESEX  NEWS  uses  that  technol 
ogy  to  print  and  distribute  customized  zoned 
editions.  And  give  in-depth  coverage  of  local  news 
to  28  cities  and  towns  in  Mideastern  Massachusetts 
Backed  by  Harte-Hanks  ideas  and  resources,  THE 
NEWS  has  the  capability  to  meet  increased  circula¬ 
tion  demands  far  into  the  future.  A  new  89,000 
square  foot  plant  recently  went  into  operation  in 
Framingham.  It  houses  two  new  9-unit  presses, 

16  automatic  pasters,  computerized  text  editing 
systems  and  other  highly  sophisticated  on  line 


equipment.  It  allows  the  daily  to  print  a  high 
volume  of  customized  editions  as  well  as  special  in¬ 
terest  oublications . 

THE  MIDDLESEX  NEWS  is  a  prime  example  of 
the  way  Harte-Hanks  papers  use  new  technology. 
Not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the  opportunity  to  nelp 
us  advance  our  primary  function  to  meet  people  s 
informational  needs.  No  matter  how  different  they 
may  be. 

HARTC-HANks  CoMMUNiCATioNS^  InC. 

IHBiy  P.  U.  Box  269,  Sdn  Antonio,  Texas  78291 
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JULY 

12-14— Mississippi  Press  Association,  Broadwater  Beach  Hotel,  Biloxi, 
Miss. 

12-14— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Sheraton  Beach 
Inn,  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia. 

12-14 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Williamsburg  Lodge,  Williamsburg, 
Va. 

12- 14 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Wrightsville  Beach. 

18-21 — Canadian  Community  Newspapers  Association,  Hotel  Meridien, 
Montreal,  Quebec. 

22- 25— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Alameda  Plaza, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

26-28— Alabama  Press  Association,  Gulf  State  Lodge,  Gulf  Shores,  Ala. 
29-31 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  The  Woodlands,  Houston, 
Tex. 

AUGUST 

5-8— Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  University  of  Houston, 
Houston,  Texas. 

18-24 — International  Typographical  Union,  Radisson  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
nesota. 

26-28— New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  The  Gideon  Putnam, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y. 

26-Sept.  1 — INPA/ANPA  Marketing  Seminar,  Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

SEPTEMBER 

7-11— Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hyatt  Regency, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

13- 15— Mid  America  Newspaper  Conference,  Rock  Lane  Lodge,  Branson, 

Mo. 

13- 15— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  classified  clinic, 

Sheraton  Inn,  Greenburg,  Pa. 

14- 15 — New  York  State  Production  Conference,  Holiday  Inn,  Saratoga 

Springs,  N.Y. 

20-21— Allied  Publishers,  Alderbrook  Inn,  Hood  Canal,  Union,  Wa. 

20- 22 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Pocono  Hershey 

Resort,  White  Haven,  Pa. 

21- 23 — Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Clock  Tower  Inn, 

Rockford,  III. 

23- 25 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Clock  Tower 

Inn,  Rockford,  III. 

23-25— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  circulation  conference.  Crown 
Center,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

23-27 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Washington 
Plaza.  Seattle,  Wa. 

25- 28 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  The  Pointe,  Phoenix. 

26- 28 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Sheraton  Valley 

Forge  Hotel,  King  of  Prussia,  Pa. 

27- 30— Women  in  Communications,  Inc.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas,  Tex. 

28- 30 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association,  Carousel  Motel, 

Ocean  City,  Md. 

29- Oct.  2 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Pocono  Manor, 

Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

30- Oct.  5 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference,  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago, 

III. 

OCTOBER 

7-9 — Ohio  Circulation  Manager's  Association,  Holiday  Inn.  Perrysburg, 
Ohio. 

7-10 — United  Press  International’s  EDICON,  Galleria  Plaza  Hotel,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Texas. 

7-13 — National  Newspaper  Week 
13 — International  Newscarrier  Day 

9-12 — Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Association,  Town  &  Country 
Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

11-13— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Ad  Conference,  Detroit  Plaza, 
Detroit. 
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Newsbriefs 


New  paper  mill  on-stream 

Southeast  Paper  Manufacturing  Co. — the  first  major  new 
newsprint  plant  in  the  U.S.  in  more  than  ten  years  and  the 
first  Southern  mill  ever  to  use  recycled  newsprint  as  its  main 
raw  material — began  operation  May  30  near  Dublin,  Ga. 

The  plant,  which  employs  nearly  200  people  and  has  an 
expected  production  capacity  of  more  than  150,000  tons  of 
newsprint  a  year,  is  jointly  owned  by  three  Southeastern- 
based  newspaper  chains.  They  are  Atlanta-based  Cox  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.,  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers,  Inc.  of  Miami,  and 
Richmond-based  Media  General,  Inc. 

Recycled  newsprint  will  comprise  83%  of  the  raw  material 
used  in  the  plant.  Its  operation  was  designed  to  be  odor- 
free,  and  its  wastewater  will  be  discharged  free  of  pollution. 
The  plant  expects  to  be  making  deliveries  under  newsprint 
contracts  beginning  January  1,  1980,  with  an  earlier  date 
feasible  where  necessary  to  meet  any  publisher’s  require¬ 
ments. 

*  *  * 


Appeals  Court  blocks  rebuttal 

The  U.S  Court  of  Appeals,  by  a  6  to  3  vote,  upheld  a 
Federal  Communications  Commission  decision  that  CBS-tv 
did  not  have  to  respond  to  complaints  that  its  1972  coverage 
of  “national  security”  issues  had  been  one-sided. 

The  complaints  had  been  filed  by  the  American  Security 
Council  Education  Foundation  which  labeled  the  1972  CBS 
Evening  News  broadcasts  “dovish”  and  asked  the  FCC  to 
order  CBS  to  provide  those  holding  “hawkish”  viewpoints 
with  reasonable  opportunity  to  present  their  side  on  the  air. 

The  Fairness  Doctrine  requires  broadcasters  to  cover 
controversial  issues  of  public  importance  by  providing  a 
reasonable  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  opposing 
viewpoints.  ASCEF  charged  CBS  with  violating  the  Fair¬ 
ness  Doctrine. 

In  ruling  in  favor  of  CBS  and  the  FCC,  the  Appeals  Court 
said  the  issue  of  “national  security”  was  too  broad  to  force 
a  response  from  CBS.  The  Appeals  Court  said  such  com¬ 
plaints  of  bias  have  to  be  specific  and  “well-defined”  and 
not  made  under  a  “broad  umbrella  concept”  such  as 
national  security. 

♦  *  * 


Ruling  on  litter  law  upheld 

The  Florida  4th  District  Court  of  Appeals  recently  upheld 
a  December,  1977,  decision  by  Palm  Beach  County  Circuit 
Court  Judge  Robert  Hewitt  declaring  a  West  Palm  Beach 
anti-littering  ordinance  unconstitutional.  The  ordinance 
called  for  the  banning  of  the  unsolicited  distribution  of  free- 
circulation  papers  without  the  consent  of  the  person  or 
business  to  whom  the  papers  would  be  delivered. 

“As  far  as  I  know,  it’s  the  first  time  a  pure  shopper 
has  fallen  under  the  First  Amendment,”  said  Martin  Belle- 
fond,  owner  of  Golden  Palm  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  two 
free-circulation  papers  that  would  have  been  directly 
affected  by  the  ordinance.  Bellefond’s  papers,  distributed  in 
West  Palm  Beach  and  Okeechobee,  have  a  weekly  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  58,000. 

“The  city  (West  Palm  Beach)  told  me  1  would  be  okay  if  1 
put  in  some  religious  or  other  news,”  Bellefond  said, 
recounting  his  negotiations  with  West  Palm  Beach  city 
officials  prior  to  the  writing  of  the  ordinance.  “1  don’t 
think  the  City  of  West  Palm  Beach  can  tell  me  what  I  can 
put  in  my  paper.  This  is  a  form  of  censorship.” 
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It  started  in  the  spring  of  ’75  with  a 
survey  of  advertisers’  media  buying 
considerations.  Out  of  it  grew  the 
Oklahoma  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau  —  80  daily  and  weekly 
Oklahoma  newspapers  (1300  to 
24,000  circulation),  banded  to¬ 
gether  to  gather  and  disseminate 
facts  about  readership,  readership 
demographics  and  other  marketing 
data.  Their  goal:  increased  reader- 
ship  and  more  of  the  revenue  going 
to  competitive  media  and  other 
advertising  vehicles.  For  details 


We  read  you.  hope  that  some  of  you  might  find 

■■■-■ —  nnrfcinniH  Caoo  similar  strength  in  their  kind  of 
nv iw  liUimMf6ll~llUSSA  unity.  Graphic  Systems  Division, 

Rockwell  International,  3100  South 

of  their  operation  and  its  very  Central  Ave. ,  Chicago,  IL  60650. 

encouraging  results,  contact  Mr. 

Ted  L.  Hecht,  Mgr.,  ONAB,  3601 
North  Lincoln  Blvd.,  Oklahoma 
City,  OK  73 105.  As  the  leading 
manufacturer  of  U.S.  newspaper 
presses  —  and  an  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
porter  of  ideas  to  keep  our  industry 
strong  —  we  applaud  ONAB’s  in¬ 
itiative.  We  meiition  it  here  in  the 


Rockwell 

International 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ' 

Robert  U.  Brown.  President  and  Editor  Janies  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board.  1912-1959 
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Judiciary’s  private  club 

Once  again  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
demonstrated  its  determination  to  establish  the  judiciary  as 
a  private  club,  meaning  both  an  asso  'ation  and  a  weapon. 

The  majority  opinion  in  Gannett  v.  DePasquale  makes  the 
following  acknowledgements: 

“The  right  to  a  public  trial,  the  Court  stated,  ‘has  always 
been  recognized  as  a  safeguard  against  any  attempt  to 
employ  the  courts  as  instruments  of  persecution.  The 
knowledge  that  every  criminal  trial  is  subject  to  contem¬ 
poraneous  review  in  the  forum  of  public  opinion  is  an  effec¬ 
tive  restrain  on  possible  abuse  of  judicial  power.’  ” 

“.  .  .  the  existence  of  a  common-law  rule  of  open  civil  and 
criminal  proceedings.” 

“There  is  no  question  that  the  Sixth  Amendment  permits 
and  even  presumes  open  trials  as  a  norm.” 

“We  certainly  do  not  disparage  the  general  desirability  of 
opinion  judicial  proceedings.” 

In  spite  of  all  that,  the  majority  of  the  Court  grants  to  any 
trial  judge  wide  latitude  to  “take  protective  measures  (bar¬ 
ring  press  and  public  from  courtrooms)  even  when  they  are 
not  strictly  and  inescapably  necessary.” 

It  is  another  decision  from  this  Court  declaring  that  the 
judiciary  unilaterally  can  decide  to  conduct  the  public’s  bus¬ 
iness  in  secrecy.  A  200-year  history  of  open  trials  and  open 
courtrooms  has  been  reversed.  The  judiciary,  not  the  people, 
have  decided,  the  Court  has  said. 

This  decision  is  another  club  in  the  hands  of  the  judiciary 
to  be  used  against  the  press.  The  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Nebraska  case  concluded  that  under  the  Constitution  it 
could  not  prohibit  members  of  the  press  from  publishing 
information  already  in  their  possession  concerning  court¬ 
room  proceedings. 

But,  as  Justice  Powell  points  out  in  his  concurring  opinion 
in  the  Gannett  case,  there  is  another  way  to  accomplish  the 
same  thing:  “Excluding  all  members  of  the  press  from  the 
courtroom,  however,  differs  substantially  ...  It  does  not 
in  any  way  tell  the  press  what  it  may  or  may  not  publish.” 

The  judiciary’s  gag  on  the  press,  invoked  by  any  trial 
judge,  becomes  a  cloak  of  secrecy  shielding  the  courts  from 
public  access  to  a  judicial  proceeding. 

“Secret  judicial  proceedings  would  be  a  menace  to  lib¬ 
erty,”  the  minority  opinion  states.  It  is  now  within  the 
power  of  the  judiciary  to  be  as  much  of  a  menace  to  that 
liberty  as  it  wants  to  and  when  it  wants  to  without  restraint. 
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Letters 


MERGER  CONCERN 

I’m  getting  more  than  just  a  little 
weary  of  reading  news  articles  and  slick 
magazine  ads  telling  us  what  a  great  thing 
it  is  now  that  the  Gannett  conglomerate 
has  gobbled  up  80  daily  newspapers,  7 
television  and  12  radio  stations. 

And  that  doesn’t  include  outdoor  ad¬ 
vertising  interests,  weekly  newspapers, 
Canadian  newsprint  interests,  market¬ 
ing,  research  and  news  service  sub¬ 
sidiaries  stretching  from  the  U.S.  Virgin 
Islands  in  the  Atlantic  to  the  U.S.  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Guam  in  the  Pacific  and  including 
33  states  in  between. 

The  merger  of  the  Gannett  Co.  and 
Combined  Communications  Corporation 
was  one  of  the  worst  things  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  America  in  recent  years.  The 
danger  of  Three  Mile  Island  was  mild  by 
comparison.  The  merger  should  not  have 
been  allowed  and  the  government’s  anti¬ 
trust  division  should  break  it  up. 

I  am  completely  unimpressed  by  the 
high-sounding  boast  that  Gannett  is  a 
“world  of  different  voices’’  and  how 
much  better  group  ownership  is  for  local 
communities.  Hogwash. 

Everybody  knows  who  signs  the 
checks,  who  gives  the  orders  and  who 
has  the  final  authority.  Make  no  mistake 
about  that. 

How  stupid  does  Allen  Neuharth  think 
the  people  are? 

If  conglomerate  ownership  is  such  a 
great  thing,  why  does  Gannett  feel  it 
necessary  to  spend  $1.5  million  to  polish 
and  improve  its  image?  Why  does  Allen 
Neuharth  think  it  necessary  for  him  to 
spend  so  much  of  his  company’s  money 
flying  around  the  country  making 
speeches  trying  to  allay  the  fears? 

Let’s  face  it.  Gannett  is  a  huge  con¬ 
glomerate  interested  primarily  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  profit  line.  Let  anybody — be  it  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  the  low¬ 
liest  citizen,  threaten  Gannett’s  bottom 
line  and  you’ll  quickly  see  how  much 
authority  its  local  editors  have! 

I  understand  Mr.  Neuharth  is  a  very 
fine,  capable,  personable  gentleman  and 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  him  personally. 
His  company,  Gannett,  also  has  a  fine 
reputation  up  to  this  point. 

But  what  happens  when  Mobil  Oil  or 
the  Arabs  buy  out  Gannett?  Who  gets 
control  then?  What  will  the  man  be  like 
who  succeeds  Mr.  Neuharth  on  his  re¬ 
tirement? 

His  successor  could  be  money-hungry 
and  power-mad.  Why  give  him  or  any¬ 
body  else  possession  of  such  power? 

I  understand  American  Financial  owns 
seven  per  cent  of  Gannett  already,  which 
is  a  pretty  sizeable  hunk  of  a  big  corpora¬ 
tion.  What  if  American  Financial  keeps 
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on  until  it  gains  control?  (It  reportedly  is 
trying  to  do  this.)  American  Financial 
has  no  interest  in  any  of  Gannett’s  news¬ 
papers,  tv,  radio  or  other  operations 
except  financial. 

Out  tax  structure  is  partly  to  blame,  if 
not  almost  wholly,  for  enabling  Gannett 
to  attain  control  of  such  a  vast  segment 
of  our  communications  media. 

Because  of  depreciation,  deductions 
for  interest  payments  and  other 
loopholes,  the  big  chains  can  grab  off 
these  newspapers  at  almost  no  cost.  And 
if  they’re  unprofitable,  they  can  write  it 
off  their  taxes. 

U.S.  Senator  Robert  Morgan,  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  my  own  county  and  a  neighbor  of 
mine,  and  Congressman  Morris  Udall 
have  introduced  legislation  to  ease  the 
estate  tax  burden  on  heirs  when  the 
owner  of  an  independent  family  newspa¬ 
per  dies.  The  whole  nation  owes  Sen. 
Morgan  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

This  legislation  of  Senator  Morgan 
would  prevent  the  growth  of  these  con¬ 
glomerates  and  keep  them  from  continu¬ 
ing  to  buy  up  public  opinion  and  from 
creating  monopolistic  financial  empires 
at  the  expense  of  the  public. 


Mr.  Neuharth  should  read  the  tes¬ 
timony  given  by  James  Hurley  III  of  the 
Salisbury  Post,  reprinted  in  the  May  24 
issue  of  the  Congressional  Record.  Jim 
Hurley  tells  what  happens  to  local  news¬ 
papers  when  the  chain  moves  in. 

In  a  speech  in  New  York  June  12  Mr. 
Neuharth  said  nobody  is  looking  over  the 
shoulders  of  his  local  editors  and 
publishers — he  should  have  said;  No  one 
looks  until  they  violate  corporate  policy. 
Chain  newspapers  are  like  the 
government — they  simply  don’t  hand  out 
checks  without  controls. 

Just  for  example,  what  if  a  member  of 
Mr.  Neuharth’s  family  should  run  for 
public  office.  How  long  would  the  local 
editor  keep  his  job  after  opposing  him? 

We  must  accept  the  fact  that  Gannett 
now  controls  an  empire.  But  we  don’t 
need  Mr.  Neuharth  or  its  advertising 
agency.  Young  Sl  Rubicam,  to  rub  salt  in 
the  wound  it  has  inflicted  on  the  First 
Amendment  and  press  freedom  in 
America.  Please.  Gannett,  don’t  talk  to 
us  about  Freedom! 

Hoover  Adams 
(Adams  is  editor  and  publisher  of  Dunn 
(N.C.)  Daily  Record.) 


EDITOR'S  COMMENT 

Dan  Hayes 
Managing  Editor 
The  ^ad-City  Times 
Davenport,  Iowa 


“The  features  supplied  by  your  wire  service  are 
particularly  useful.  We-and  our  readers— find  them 
consistently  interesting,  well  written  and  reliable. 
The  fact  that  they’re  not  always  ‘predictable’  is 
another  important  advantage...’’ 


ijork  Sime0 

■  NEWS  SERVICE 
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BUSY  SIGNALS  KEPT  THE 


A  southwestern  newspaper 
was  having  plenty  of  success,  but 
not  enjoying  it  enough.  Circulation 
was  up,  coverage  expanding  with  its 
community,  staff  enlarging  in  pace 
with  broader  assignments. 


The  paper  called  in  the  local 
Bell  Account  Executive  who  sum¬ 
moned  a  Bell  System  team  of  spe¬ 
cialists  in  newspaper  operations. 
They  made  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  paper’s  communications  setup 
and  gave  it  an  electronic  update. 

Now  the  paper  has  a  Dimen¬ 
sion®  PBX,  which  is  not  only  far 
faster  than  the  old  switchboard,  but 
offers  special  features,  too. 

Sports  reporting,  for  example, 
is  handled  on  a  special  group  of 
direct  dial  numbers,  freeing  opera¬ 
tors  to  deal  with  circulation  and 
business  calls.  Automatic  tabula¬ 
tions  make  it  easy  to  allocate  costs. 
Push-button  call  conferencing 
greatly  simplifies  verification  of 
news  leads.  And  night-time  com¬ 
munications  are  much  better,  while 
the  night  operator  staff  has  been 


verify  a  lead. 

At  the  same  time,  the  paper’s 
day-to-day  operations  were  becom¬ 
ing  more  cumbersome,  with  lots  of 
petty  irritations.  Often,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  especially  during  heavy  local 
sports  activities,  reporters  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  call  their 
stories  in  to  the  newsroom.  Allo¬ 
cating  telephone  charges  was  very 
difficult.  Service  to  advertisers  and 
subscribers  bogged  down  in  busy 
signals. 

Here  were  plenty  of  problems 
that  were  all  communications  prob¬ 
lems  in  various  guises. 


Bell  System 


Dimension*  PBX 
provided  new  speed, 
new  features. 

If  you  haven’t  talked  to  your 
problem-solving  Bell  Account 
Executive  lately,  your  paper  is  miss¬ 
ing  something. 

Tlie  system  is  fhe  solution* 


We  have 
the  jump  on 

Grit. 


Calling  itself  a  “big  frog  in  small  towns’’  you’d 
expect  Grit  to  have  lots  to  croak  about  in  some  of 
Boothland’s  smaller  cities.  Not  so. 

The  fact  is,  we  jump  all  over  Grit.  Our  eight 
Booth  newspapers,  filled  with  the  same  kind  of 

audience,  deliver^i 
whopping  I.O.SO.OOO 


We  make  a  big  splash  in  other  ponds,  too.  The 
44  leading  Michigan  counties  that  make  up  Booth- 
land  also  make  up  America’s  7th  largest  metro 
market  Also  the  8th  largest  car  market.  10th  in 
food.  12th  in  liquor.  And  13th  in  apparel. 

So  if  you’re  looking  for  small  town  buying  power 
in  outstate  Michigan,  phone  Booth  today 
(313)  569-2474  or  contact 
your  local  Booth/Newhouse 
Newspaper  representative. 

Once  you  see  his  figures,  gg 
you’ll  be  glad  to  jump  into 


/  our  pond. 

Booth.  America’s 
most  overlooked  market. 


i  ann  ort^or  news  ■  jackson  citizen  potnot  •  boy  city 
“  times  flint  jcMjmal  •  soginow  news  miiskegon 
chronicle  grand  rapids  press  kalamozoo  gazette 
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Every  Saturday  since  1884 

High  Court  gives  judges  broad  freedom 
to  bar  public  and  press  from  courtroom 


The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  (July  2)  gave 
trial  judges  wide  latitude  in  barring  re¬ 
porters  and  the  public  from  pretrial  hear¬ 
ings  at  the  request  of  the  defendant  if  the 
judge  thinks  publicity  might  pose  a  threat 
to  a  fair  trial. 

In  a  5-4  majority  opinion  written  by 
Justice  Potter  Stewart,  the  court  said: 
“To  safeguard  the  due  process  rights  of 
the  accused,  a  trial  judge  has  an  affirma¬ 
tive  constitutional  duty  to  minimize  the 
effects  of  prejudicial  pretrial  publicity.” 

The  court  went  on:  “because  of  the 
Constitution's  pervasive  concern  for 
these  due  process  rights,  a  trial  judge 
may  surely  take  protective  measures 
even  when  they  are  not  strictly  and  ines¬ 
capably  necessary." 

This  week's  ruling,  though  mainly  di¬ 
rected  at  pre-trial  proceedings,  went  so 
far  as  to  hold  that  neither  public  nor 
press  have  a  constituted  right  to  attend  a 
regular  criminal  trial. 

The  case  involved  had  been  appealed 
by  the  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  newspaper 
group  with  the  support  of  the  press  gen¬ 
erally,  all  of  whom  warned  that  uphold¬ 
ing  the  decision  of  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  might  signal  routine  establish¬ 
ment  of  secret  pretrial  proceedings. 

Immediately  after  the  high  court's  de¬ 
cision  this  week.  Allen  H.  Neuharth  is¬ 
sued  a  statement  in  the  capacity  of  both 
Gannett  president  and  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  saying  “It  is  the  Supreme 
Court  saying  that  the  judiciary  is  a  pri¬ 
vate  supreme  club  which  can  shut  the 
door  and  conduct  public  business  in  pri¬ 
vate." 

In  Justice  Stewart's  majority  opinion, 
he  declared  that  the  Constitution  gives 
no  affirmative  right  of  access  to  pretrial 
hearings. 

A  dissenting  opinion  by  Justice  Harry 
A.  Blackmun.  however,  held  otherwise, 
saying  that  a  public  pretrial  hearing  is 
just  as  necessary  as  public  trial. 

Justice  Stewart  affirmed  First 
Amendment  rights  to  the  extent  of  saying 
the  denial  of  access  to  the  pretrial  hear¬ 
ing  was  “not  absolute  but  only  tempor¬ 
ary"  because  a  transcript  of  the  contro¬ 
versial  hearing  was  later  made  available 
to  the  press. 

"  C  niike  the  case  of  an  absolute  ban  on 
access,  therefore,  the  press  here  had  the 
opportunity  to  inform  the  public  of  the 
details  of  the  pietrial  hearing  accuratel) 


and  completely,"  Justice  Stewart  wrote. 

The  Blackmun  minority  opinion,  how¬ 
ever.  emphasized  that  public  judicial 
proceedings  have  characteristics  not 
present  in  a  transcript.  He  mentioned 
that  open  proceedings  “protect  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  trial  and  guard  against  par¬ 
tiality  on  the  part  of  the  court."  He  also 
cited  the  desirability  of  the  public  or 
press  being  able  to  “scrutinize  the  per¬ 
formance  of  police  and  prosecutors  in 
the  conduct  of  judicial  business.” 

He  said,  “secret  hearings — though 
they  be  scrupulously  fair  in  reality — are 
suspect  by  nature." 

The  case  arose  from  pretrial  hearings 
on  charges  that  a  Texas  youth,  Kyle 
Greathouse.  16.  and  his  traveling  com¬ 
panion,  Davis  Jones,  21.  murdered 
former  policeman  Wayne  Clapp  in  1976 
in  the  Rochester.  N.Y.  area. 

The  pretrial  in  question  was  held 
November  4,  1976,  and  on  motion  of  de¬ 
fense  attorneys.  Judge  Daniel  A.  DePas- 
quale  excluded  press  and  public  from  the 
proceedings.  The  Gannett  reporter  pres¬ 
ent.  Carol  Ritter,  made  no  objection  at 
the  time  but  next  day  wrote  a  letter  as¬ 
serting  a  “right  to  cover  this  hearing." 

Later  Gannett  asked  the  court  to  set 
aside  the  order  excluding  the  press.  A 
hearing  on  this  request,  held  November 
16,  led  to  Judge  DePasquale  saying  that 
the  press  did  have  a  Constitutional  right 
of  access  and  he  deemed  it  unfortunate 
that  the  Gannett  representative  had  not 
objected  at  the  time  the  motion  for  clos¬ 
ing  the  proceedings  was  made  by  the  de¬ 
fense  attorneys.  In  any  event,  he  went 
on.  the  press  right  to  coverage  had  to  be 
balanced  against  the  defendants'  right  to 
a  fair  trial.  He  then  ended  the  hearing  by 
ruling  that  the  latter  took  precedence. 

The  Supreme  Couit  noted  the  danger 
of  publicity  in  such  cases  as  this  posing 
special  risks. 

“The  whole  purpose  of  such  hear¬ 
ings."  Stewart  wrote,  “is  to  screen  out 
unreliable  or  illegally  obtained  evidence 
and  insure  that  this  evidence  does  not 
become  known  to  the  jury." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  "our  adversary 
system  of  criminal  justice  is  premised 
upon  the  proposition  that  the  public 
interest  is  fully  protected  by  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  litigation,"  and  he  singled 
out  the  prosecutor  and  the  judge. 

Joining  with  Stewart  in  the  majority 
opinion  were  Chief  Justice  Warren  E. 


Burger  and  Associate  Justices  Lewis  F. 
Powell,  Jr.,  William  H.  Rehnquist.  and 
John  Paul  Stevens.  Burger,  Powell  and 
Rehnquist  filed  concurring  opinions, 
with  Burger  emphasizing  that  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  question  was  not  a  trial,  but  a 
pretrial  proceeding,  and  hence  did  not 
require  presence  of  the  public. 

Justice  Blackman  was  joined  in  his 
opinion  by  Justices  William  J.  Brennan, 
Jr.,  Byron  R.  White  and  Thurgood  Mar¬ 
shall. 

Once  again,  the  gist  of  this  week’s 
opinion  leaked  out  in  advance  to  ABC 
news  correspondent  Tim  O’Brien,  who 
broadcast  on  May  18  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  allow  judges  to  bar  the 
press  from  pretrial  hearings.  Broadcast¬ 
ing  of  earlier  leaks  had  led  to  the  court’s 
taking  restrictive  measures. 

Following  is  the  Neuharth  statement 
issued  after  this  week’s  opinion  was  an¬ 
nounced: 

“This  decision  to  permit  the  court  to 
lock  the  public  out  of  the  courtroom  is 
another  chilling  demonstration  that  the 
majority  of  the  Burger  court  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  unmake  the  Constitution,” 
Neuharth  said. 

“This  case  is  not  simply  a  matter  of 
free  press  vs.  fair  trial.  Rather,  it  is  the 
Supreme  Court  saying  that  the  judiciary 
is  a  private  supreme  club  which  can  shut 
the  door  and  conduct  public  business  in 
private. 

“Ninety  per  cent  of  criminal  indict¬ 
ments  are  settled  in  pretrial  hearings. 
Therefore,  this  secrecy  ruling  could 
mean  that  the  public  would  get  only  a  10 
per  cent  peek  at  how  the  judges  handle 
the  public  business. 

“The  Supreme  Court  added  a  touch  of 
irony  in  holding  this  decision  for  release 
on  the  eve  of  the  Fourth  of  July  anniver¬ 
sary  of  our  independence.  This  new  as¬ 
sault  on  the  First  Amendment  is  a  sorry 
way  to  celebrate  the  people’s  guarantee 
of  freedom.  Only  an  aroused  people  can 
reverse  this  frightening  court  trend  and 
prevent  further  erosion  of  the  basic  free¬ 
doms  of  the  First  Amendment." 

In  another  statement  issued  this  week, 
AN  PA  general  manager  Jerry  W. 
Friedheim  said  the  Supreme  Court  ap¬ 
pears  to  “substitute  censorship  for 
common  sense",  with  the  likelihood  that 
some  judges  will  be  encouraged  to  con¬ 
duct  judicial  proceedings  in  secrecy. 

(Continued  on  page  10) 


Top  market  dailies  to  offer 
standardized  research  data 


forts  to  standardize  research  for  the  top 
SMSA's. 

As  reported  earlier,  the  bureau  has  de¬ 
veloped  procedures  to  report  newspaper 
data  for  each  SMSA  and  ADI  for  all  daily 
papers  on  an  advertiser's  list. 


By  Celeste  Huenergard 

Standardized  newspaper  research  for 
the  top  29  markets  may  be  on  line  and 
available  to  advertisers  by  the  early  part 
of  next  year. 

At  least  that’s  the  hope  of  a  special  ad 
hoc  committee  formed  by  two  market 
research  executives  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers. 

John  Timberlake,  manager  of  research 
services  for  the  Tribune,  and  Fred 
Weiss,  vicepresident  and  market  director 
of  Knight-Ridder,  organized  the  commit¬ 
tee  last  month  in  an  attempt  to  answer 
the  clamor  of  national  advertisers  for 
syndicated  newspaper  data. 

“We  want  to  be  competitive  with 
other  national  mediums,”  Weiss  told 
E&P,  citing  the  fact  that  television,  radio 
and  most  magazines  offer  their  advertis¬ 
ers  syndicated  research. 

“Newspapers  are  not  considered  in 
the  early  planning  stages  (of  a  national 
advertising  buy)  because  their  data  can¬ 
not  be  retrieved  easily,”  said  Weiss. 

This  will  no  longer  be  the  case,  how¬ 
ever,  if  the  committee’s  brain  child  is 
allowed  to  fly. 

Two  meetings  have  been  held  so  far  to 
discuss  the  idea  and  its  eventual 
supplier. 

The  first  gathering  included  only  the 
members  of  the  ad  hoc  committee  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  Tribune,  New  York 
Daily  News;  New  York  Times,  Knight- 
Ridder,  Hearst  Newspapers,  Million 
Market  Newspapers,  Boston  Globe,  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Printing  Co., 
Branham  Newspaper  Sales,  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O’ Mara  and  Ormsbee,  and 
Sawyer- Ferguson-Walker. 

A  second  meeting  was  called  June  25 
and  drew  roughly  75  representatives 
from  interested  newspapers. 

“Their  response  was  very  optimistic,” 
Weiss  said. 

The  hunt  for  a  supplier  has  been  nar¬ 
rowed  down  to  two  companies — 3-Sigma 
and  Scarbrough.  According  to  Weiss, 
each  supplier  has  sent  letters  of  intent  to 
the  interested  dailies.  “If  there’s  a 
stalemate  (over  the  supplier)  the  ad  hoc 
committee  will  reconvene.” 

The  project’s  goal  is  to  measure  the 
top  25  Standard  metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas  and  the  top  25  Areas  of  Dominant 
Influence.  For  the  time  being,  this  would 
include  29  markets. 

Each  market  will  be  researched  indi¬ 
vidually  whether  or  not  a  daily  in  a  target 
area  wishes  to  participate. 

As  Weiss  reported,  “It  won’t  work  un¬ 
less  the  research  is  complete  and  we 
don’t  want  any  holes.” 

This  was  one  of  the  reasons  the  Audit 


Bureau  of  Circulations’  data  bank  was 
placed  on  a  back  burner  last  spring  be¬ 
cause  too  many  publishers  were  reluc¬ 
tant  to  turn  over  standardized  data  on 
their  markets. 

Weiss  is  hopeful  that  his  committee’s 
solution  will  translate  into  more  national 
ad  dollars  for  newspapers. 

“Newspapers  are  not  considered  in 
early  planning  stages  (of  an  ad  campaign) 
simply  because  their  data  cannot  be  re¬ 
trieved  easily,”  he  said.  “And  they’ve 
got  great  demographics.” 

Timberlake  said  a  decision  regarding  a 
supplier  should  be  reached  within  the 
next  few  weeks  and  market  interviews 
begun  in  September. 

“We  should  be  on  line  in  the  early  part 
of  1980,”  he  said. 

The  cost  for  the  project  is  being  un¬ 
derwritten  by  the  participating  newspa¬ 
pers.  Once  the  syndicate  is  off  the 
ground,  some  supporters  hope  dailies  in 
smaller  markets  will  add  their  data  to  the 
bank. 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  Inc.  is 
preparing  to  computerize  the  audience 
statistics  it  has  collected  for  162  newspa¬ 
pers  with  half  (48%)  of  the  total  daily 
circulation  in  the  U.S.  and  three  quarters 
of  the  circulation  in  the  top  100  markets. 

The  bureau  has  nicknamed  the  pro¬ 
gram,  CANDO.  which  stands  for  Com¬ 
puterized  Analyzed  Newspaper  Data 
On-Line. 

Stu  Tolley,  who  is  overseeing  the 
CANDO  program,  said  he  saw  "no  prob¬ 
lems”  with  the  ad  hoc  committee’s  ef¬ 


Limited  access 

(Continued  from  paf>e  9} 

The  National  News  Council’s  chair¬ 
man  Norman  Isaacs  found  the  ruling 
running  counter  to  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation’s  recently  passed  canon  on 
Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press. 

In  a  statement.  Isaacs  said: 

“This  latest  backward  step  is  disap¬ 
pointing  because  its  spirit  is  totally  at 
variance  with  that  of  the  new  Canon  on 
fair  trial  and  free  press  adopted  by  over¬ 
whelming  vote  of  the  House  of  Delegates 
of  American  Bar  Association  at  its  con¬ 
vention  last  August. 

“That  canon  cites  compeling  reason 
under  the  Sixth  Amendment  for  ad¬ 
monishing  judges  to  open  pretrial  hear¬ 
ings  to  both  press  and  public,  even 
though  a  defendant  wants  them  closed. 

“What  is  at  stake  here.  Justice 
Blackmun  said  in  dissent,  is  not  any  spe¬ 
cial  privilege  for  the  press  at  the  expense 
of  accused  persons  but  the  right  of  the 
public  to  assurance  through  openness 
that  its  system  of  justice  is  truly  just.” 

The  decision  in  the  Gannett  case  was 
not  the  only  blow  the  Supreme  Court 
dealt  press  coverage  of  pretrial  hearings 
this  week. 

The  high  court  decided  to  leave  un¬ 
touched  Pennsylvania  laws  authorizing 
criminal  trial  courts,  at  the  request  of  a 
defendant,  to  bar  the  public  and  press 
from  pretrial  hearings. 


Press  order  is  one  for  records 

The  largest  press  order  in  the  history  of  the  printing  industry  was 
signed  June  26  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  with  graphic  systems  division  of 
Rockwell  International  Corp.  (E&P,  June  20). 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  purchasing  ten,  9-unit  Rockwell-Goss  com¬ 
puterized  Metroliner  press  systems  with  press  control  system/page  area 
readers  (PCS/PAR),  and  an  automatic  roll  loader  system. 

The  Tribune  will  have  the  largest  single  total  offset  pressroom  in  the 
industry,”  said  Ron  White,  GSD  president. 

The  computerized  Metroliner  presses  will  increase  the  Tribune’s 
maximum  individual  press  speed  from  its  current  rate  of  60,000  papers 
per  hour  to  75,000  papers  per  hour. 

They  will  also  give  the  paper  the  ability  to  initially  expand  the  number 
of  pages  from  1 12  to  144  and,  ultimately  to  160  pages  while  still  maintain¬ 
ing  full  color  capability. 

The  Rockwell-Goss  PCS/PAR  system  permits  a  pressman  to  control 
the  entire  printing  press,  including  ink  control,  fountain  solution  settings, 
cutoffs  and  unit-to-unit  register. 

The  computerized  ARL  will  control  newsprint  rolls  from  the  storage 
area  to  the  pressroom  and  then  onto  the  press. 
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Guild  members  gather 
on  somber  note 


By  W.F.  Gloede 

When  The  Newspaper  Guild’s  execu¬ 
tive  officers  stepped  up  to  the  mi¬ 
crophones  to  address  the  union’s  46th 
annual  convention  in  Boston  last  Mon¬ 
day,  they  didn’t  have  a  whole  lot  of  good 
news  to  report.  The  Guild's  deteriorating 
financial  status,  the  absence  of  a  merger 
agreement  with  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  and  the  death  of  Guild 
Secretary/Treasurer  Bob  Crocker  this 
spring  were  weighing  heavily  on  the 
minds  of  president  Charles  Perlik  Jr.  and 
International  Chairperson  Harry  Culver 
as  they  opened  the  convention. 

The  Guild’s  current  net  worth  is  minus 
$1.5  million,  the  result  of  a  $3.5  million 
operating  deficit  in  the  1978-79  fiscal 
year  caused  primarily  by  strike  benefits 
paid  to  New  York  members  during  last 
fall’s  pressmens’  walkout. 

“The  past  year  has  witnessed  pub¬ 
lisher  assaults  of  unprecedented  inten¬ 
sity  and  ferocity  against  the  Guild  and 
other  unions  in  the  news  industry.’’ 
reads  the  introduction  to  the  ’78-79  offi¬ 
cers’  report. 

“By  and  large,  we  have  withstood 
them  well,’’  the  report  continues,  “but 
the  price  has  been  high — exceptionally 
high.” 

The  officers’  strategy  for  regaining 
solvency  was  embodied  in  a  broad  pro¬ 
posal  which  would  effect  full  dues 
periods  until  the  defense  fund,  now  $3.1 
million  in  the  hole,  reaches  a  surplus  of 
$4  million.  Next  year’s  dues  would  rise 
an  average  of  30C  per  member  per 
month,  depending  on  a  member’s  income 
bracket.  New  members  would  have  to 
start  paying  defense  fund  dues  im¬ 
mediately  upon  joining  the  Guild  instead 
of  waiting  ^  days  for  dues  assessment 
except  in  cases  where  an  organizing 
campaign  is  underway.  The  proposal 
would  hike  strike  benefits  and  maximum 
outside  income  allowed  each  member 
during  a  strike  to  allow  members  to  col¬ 
lect  up  to  $145  per  week  in  TNG  benefits 
and  outside  income.  The  International 
Executive  Board  projects  that  if  the  con¬ 
vention  ratifies  its  proposals — and  no 
major  strikes  arise  during  the  next  fiscal 
year — the  defense  fund  and  the  union 
could  be  in  strong  financial  shape  by 
next  year. 

With  an  eye  toward  offsetting  defense 
fund  expenditures  during  strikes,  the 
Guild  is  assuming  a  “less  negative” 
stance  on  strike  newspapers. 

States  the  officers’  report,  “The  lEB 
recommends  that  the  Convention  adopt  a 
revised  strike-paper  policy  that,  among 
other  points,  would  encourage  locals,  as 
part  of  their  advance  strike  preparations. 


to  explore  the  feasibility  of  publishing  a 
strike  newspaper”  .  .  .  and  to, 
“explore,  in  cooperation  with  other 
unions  in  the  newspaper  industry,  the 
feasibility  of  selecting  and  obtaining 
equipment  capable  of  printing  an  alter¬ 
nate  strike  newspaper  and  making  that 
equipment  available  when  needed  by 
striking  locals.” 

All  totaled,  the  lEB’s  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  convention  would 
serve  to  “strikeproof '  the  General  Fund 
by  bolstering  the  Defense  Fund  with 
greater  ready  assets.  At  presstime,  the 
convention  had  not  yet  considered  the 
lEB  proposals. 

Guild  president  Perlik’s  goal  of  pre¬ 
senting  a  completed  merger  agreement 
with  the  ITU  to  the  convention  was 
supplanted  with  his  hopes  for  an  agree¬ 
ment  before  the  ITU’s  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  August.  If  the  pact  can  be  worked 
out  by  then,  Perlik  says  a  special  year’s- 
end  Guild  convention  would  likely  be 
called  in  order  to  effect  the  merger  by  the 
end  of  1980. 

Said  Perlik,  “Our  relationships  with 
the  ITU  remain  excellent.  We  have  prob¬ 
lems  at  the  local  level — precisely  the 
kind  of  problems  merger  is  intended  to 
eliminate — but  we,  the  ITU  leadership 
and  most  of  the  ITU’s  local  leadership 
are  looking  down  the  same  road.  We 
agree  entirely  on  where  we  want  to  go, 
even  if  we  aren’t  yet  fully  in  accord  on 
how  we’re  going  to  get  there.” 

The  two  unions  have  reached  accord 
on  an  international  dues  schedule,  an 
agreement  in  principle  on  a  defense  fund, 
and  have  agreed  on  a  general  fund,  elec¬ 
tions  and  referendums,  conventions  and 
a  headquarters  location.  The  Guild  and 
ITU  have  also  agreed  on  bargaining  goals, 
organic  merger  at  the  local  level,  of¬ 
ficers’  terms  and  the  principle  of  deci¬ 
sions  by  simple  majority  rule. 

The  issues  standing  in  the  way  of  the 
proposed  merger  include  collective  bar- 


Guild  bars  E&P 
from  session 

The  Newspaper  Guild,  fearful  that 
publicity  may  weaken  its  bargaining  po¬ 
sition,  extended  its  customary  news 
blackout  on  committee  meetings  to  cover 
workshop  sessions  during  its  annual 
convention  in  Boston  last  week. 

The  decision,  apparently  the  result  of 
an  unscheduled  executive  conference, 
was  enforced  Monday  (July  2)  night 
when  an  E&P  reporter  was  asked  to  leave 
a  workshop  session  on  strike  papers. 

Robert  Dudnick,  associate  editor  for 
the  Guild  Reporter,  told  E&P  that  the 
blackout  rule  was  enforced  for  the  same 
reasons  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  closes  the  doors  on 
its  labor  relations  sessions. 

AN  PA  does  not  impose  news  black¬ 
outs  anymore  on  its  labor  sessions. 
AN  PA  opened  its  session  several  years 
ago. 


gaining  and  strike  policy,  handling  of  the 
union’s  financial  matters,  officer  struc¬ 
ture,  the  authority  and  makeup  of  the 
new  union’s  governing  boards  and  the 
melding  of  pension  funds. 

ITU  President  Joe  Bingel  was  to  speak 
to  the  convention  on  July  4.  Bingel  was 
expected  to  encounter  some  heckling 
from  the  Guild’s  Wilkes-Barre  delegation, 
which  is  currently  on  less  than  good 
terms  with  the  ITU  president.  The  fric¬ 
tion  eminates  from  the  strike  situation  in 
Wilkes-Barre,  where  ITU  members  have 
honored  the  Guild’s  strike  without 
Bingel’s  blessing.  John  Wallace,  a  dele¬ 
gation  member,  called  for  the  removal  of 
Bingel’s  address  from  the  convention 
agenda.  His  motion  failed  for  lack  of  a 
second,  but  it  did  not  lack  impact  if  the 
reaction  of  Wallace’s  union  colleagues 
can  serve  as  a  reliable  measure. 

The  convention  continued  through  last 
Friday,  with  elections  and  resolutions 
slated  for  consideration  by  the  full  dele¬ 
gation  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  It  was  at 
its  onset,  the  largest  Guild  convention  in 
the  organization’s  history. 


186  employes  share  in  sale 

A  Colorado  publisher,  who  recently  sold  his  newspaper  to  Cox  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.,  is  splitting  about  $1  million  among  his  186  employes. 

Publisher  Ken  Johnson,  who  sold  his  Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Daily 
Sentinel,  a  25,000  circulation  daily,  to  Cox,  said  he  was  handing  out 
bonuses  that  ranged  from  two  or  three  weeks  pay  up  to  several  thousand 
dollars  to  his  employes  for  “helping  build  a  solid  newspaper.” 

“I’m  laying  some  money  on  the  troops,”  he  said.  “These  are  my 
friends  and  they’ve  been  through  good,  bad  and  otherwise.  This  is  a 
chance  to  do  something  for  them  in  a  meaningful  way.” 

Bonuses  are  being  paid  to  all  those  who  were  on  the  staff  as  of  April  16, 
the  day  the  sale  was  announced.  The  sale  became  effective  on  June  I ,  but 
the  staff  and  management  remain  unchanged. 
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Readers  suggest  ways 
to  improve  newspaper 

Newspaper  editors  have  gotten  far  too  ever  before.  In  earlier  times,  readers  did 


interested  in  Paris  and  Peking,  while 
readers  are  far  more  interested  in  local 
chicken  dinner  news,  according  to  a 
major  new  research  report. 

The  study  was  commissioned  by  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
as  a  part  of  the  Newspaper  Readership 
Project,  and  was  conducted  by  Ruth 
Clark,  senior  vicepresident  of  Yan- 
kelovich,  Skelly  &  White,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City.  The  study  is  titled  “Changing 
Needs  of  Changing  Readers”. 

The  project  covers  such  subjects  as 
major  trends,  content,  format  and  writ¬ 
ing  style  and  communication  with  read¬ 
ers.  Its  conclusions  are  drawn  from  a 
series  of  focus-group  interviews  in  the 
following  12  markets — Buffalo  and  Niag¬ 
ara  Falls,  N.Y.;  Chicago  and  Rockford, 
111.;  Boulder  and  Denver,  Colo.;  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.C.  Kitchener,  Ontario;  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.;  New  Britain,  Conn.; 
New  York  City  (during  a  strike);  and 
Riverside,  Calif. 

The  overriding  conclusion  of  the  study 
is  that  there  is  a  serious  gap  between 
editors  and  readers.  Facts  collected 
show  that  the  American  public  today  “is 
drowning  in  a  deluge  of  information 
without  the  ability  to  absorb,  organize  or 
integrate  it.” 

Today’s  information  sources,  it  was 
brought  out,  include  cable  television, 
network  television,  local  television,  pub¬ 
lic  television,  general  interest  magazines, 
special  interest  magazines,  movies,  local 
daily  newspapers,  Sunday  newspapers, 
weeklies,  semi-weeklies  and  shoppers, 
citizens  band  radios,  trade  and  profes¬ 
sional  publications,  police  and  fire  call 
devices,  24-hour  news  programs  on 
radio,  and  direct  mail. 

At  the  same  time,  the  study  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  there  are  “the  increas¬ 
ing  demands  of  new  leisure  time  inter¬ 
ests,  the  time  constraints  created  by  two 
jobs  and/or  more  and  more  women  going 
to  work.  .  .  as  a  result,  people  are  mak¬ 
ing  more  and  more  demands  on  newspa¬ 
pers  to  help  organize,  retrieve  and  ex¬ 
plain  information.” 

The  reader,  the  study  showed,  wants 
good  organization  and  format  in  his 
newspaper,  a  good  index  to  make  infor¬ 
mation  access  easier,  news  summaries, 
summaries  of  what  is  appearing  in  other 
media  (including  magazines  and  televi¬ 
sion),  and  post-event  coverage  of  one 
night  shows. 

“Serve  us  and  help  us  cope,”  the 
reader  is  pleading,  emphasizing  the  con¬ 
stant  importance  of  “me”  to  the  reader 
of  today,  who  is  more  sophisticated,  bet¬ 
ter  educated,  and  less  accepting  than 
12 


not  question  the  editor’s  judgments  as  a 
guide.  Now  they  do. 

“There  is  a  failure  of  communication 
and  therefore  of  basic  understanding,” 
the  study  pointed  out,  saying  today’s 
reader  expects  the  editor  to  be  more  at¬ 
tentive  to  his  personal  needs,  more  car¬ 
ing,  more  warmly  human  and  less 
anonymous. 

In  a  television  age,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  readers  want  to  know  who  is  speak¬ 
ing  to  them  through  the  newspaper. 
“Readers  feel  little  emotional  attach¬ 
ment  and  less  loyalty  to  newspapers 
whose  editors  and  reporters  are  strang¬ 
ers,”  the  study  said.  “How  can  1  be¬ 
lieve  you  if  I  don’t  even  know  who  you 
are?”  readers  ask. 

In  dealing  with  content,  the  study  said: 
“Readers  indicate  that  the  major  gap  be¬ 
tween  themselves  and  the  local  papers  is 
based  in  good  part  on:  editors’  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  national  and  international 
news,  inadequate  attention  to  local 
news,  the  use  of  crime  and  disaster 
stories  to  lure  them  into  reading,  and  the 
dearth  of  good  or  positive  news. 

Here  is  what  readers  said  can  bind 
them  to  a  newspaper: 

Good  local  news  coverage,  local  col¬ 
umnists,  exciting  and  relevant  features, 
listings,  classified  and  retail  store  ads, 
coupons,  sports  coverage,  and  sports 
columnists. 

It  was  charged  that  the  best  reporters 
are  rarely  assigned  to  local  news  and  that 
what  local  news  does  appear  is  too  heav¬ 
ily  oriented  toward  government  and  poli¬ 
tics  and  not  enough  toward  people  and 
community  needs. 

Contending  newspapers  don’t  seem  to 
go  out  looking  for  local  news,  readers 
made  these  statements: 

“Reporters  seldom  cover  local  meet¬ 
ings  unless  there  is  a  ‘big  shot’  speak¬ 
ing.” 

“Reporters  only  come  around  when 
someone  has  been  murdered.” 

“Only  statistics  are  reported  for  high 
school  sports.” 

“Local  celebrities,  artists,  etc.  are 
seldom  interviewed.” 

“Community  calendars  seems  to  favor 
some  activities  and  organizations  and 
disregard  others.” 

“Neighborhood  success  stories  (i.e. 
successful  efforts  to  win  zoning  laws) 
often  are  not  reported.” 

Here  were  the  kinds  of  local  news  the 
readers  indicated  were  their  favorites: 

Important  school  news,  high  school 
and  local  college  sports,  interesting 
people,  career  opportunities,  writeups  of 
local  talents,  good  exposes  of  corrup¬ 


tions,  victories  by  neighborhoods,  or¬ 
ganizations  and  people;  new  industries 
and  their  hiring,  gardens  and  gardening 
successes,  action  lines,  local  places  to 
visit  and  nearby  recreation  facilities  and 
classified  ads. 

Of  things  most  criticized  in  format,  the 
jumping  of  stories  was  at  the  top  of  the 
list.  Complaints  about  these  included 
jumps  to  only  a  single  short  paragraph, 
headlines  on  jumps  totally  different  from 
the  headline  on  the  lead,  jumps  to  a  dif¬ 
ferent  section,  and  the  format  of  having  a 
paragraph  or  two  on  page  one,  then 
jumping  the  story. 

Readers  said: 

They  definitely  dislike  continued 
stories,  often  not  even  starting  a  story  if 
they  see  a  “continued  on”  at  the  bottom. 

Jumps  often  make  them  miss  stories 
they  really  want  to  read  because  “once 
they  jump  to  the  continuation  of  story, 
there  appears  to  be  no  road  back.” 

Jumps  contribute  to  a  general  sense  of 
disorganization  in  the  newspaper. 

Jumps  show  the  editor  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  reader. 

The  writing  style  of  many  newspapers 
was  criticized.  Here  is  the  way  it  was 
described:  “Dull  and  uninspired  .  .  . 
too  highbrow  .  .  .  nongraphic  .  .  . 
unprofessional  .  .  .  wordy  .  .  . 
nondescriptive.” 

Meaningless  fillers  and  meaningless 
stories  used  to  fill  a  column  next  to  ad¬ 
vertising  also  were  criticized. 

In  order  to  improve  communication 
with  readers,  the  study  urged  recruiting 
of  focus  groups  of  10  men  and  women  to 
attend  an  informal  discussion  of  the 
newspaper.  The  study  outlined  many 
suggestions  to  make  this  productive. 

The  56-page  study  has  been  distributed 
to  members  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors.  Others  may  obtain 
copies  for  $5  each,  prepaid,  by  writing  to 
the  society  at  P.O.  Box  .12188,  Charlotte, 
N.C.  28232. 

Whipples  sell  papers 
to  Landmark  group 

Garth  L.  Whipple  and  Martha  H. 
Whipple  have  sold  the  daily  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  (Ind.)  Democrat,  circulation  3,750, 
to  Landmark  Community  Newspapers, 
Inc. 

The  sale,  completed  July  30,  included 
two  weeklies  with  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  4,200  and  a  shopper.  No  price  was 
announced. 

Landmark  Community  Newspapers, 
based  in  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  is  a  division  of 
Landmark  Communications,  Inc.,  of 
Norfolk,  Va.  Landmark  publishes  eight 
other  daily  newspapers,  17  non-dailies 
and  operates  three  television  stations 
and  45  community  cable  systems  in  18 
states.  The  non-dailies  include  two 
others  in  Indiana,  Tell  City  Cannelton 
News  and  the  Rockport  Journal. 
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Marketers  explore  future 
prospects  for  growth 

By  Sam  Cremin  Harper,  chairman  of  the  board  at 

Needham,  Harper  and  Steers  Advertis- 


former  illusions  are  replaced  by  greater 
realism.  But  he  said  an  undertow  of  pes¬ 
simism  will  probably  persist  because  of 
the  present  bankruptcy  of  ideas  for  solv¬ 
ing  basic  problems  like  inflation  and 
more  importantly  because  of  the  continu¬ 
ing  disintegration  of  the  value  system 
which  once  gave  our  society  its  unifying 
coherence  and  direction. 


Advertising,  marketing  and  media 
executives  heard  an  appraisal  of  the 
prospects  for  growth  in  the  next  decade, 
at  a  day-long  conference  on  “Marketing 
In  the  Eighties”  held  in  New  York  on 
June  26. 

The  Bureau  together  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies,  the  National  Retail  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Sales  Association  sponsored  the 
meeting.  Leo  Bogart,  Bureau  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  manager,  was 
the  conference  chairman. 

One  of  the  most  often  discussed 
changes  for  the  eighties  concerns  the  role 
which  working  women  will  play.  During 
the  morning  part  of  the  conference 
Thelma  Anderson  and  Marlene  Ellin, 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  project 
directors,  disclosed  the  results  of  a  new 
study  on  working  women. 

This  study,  for  which  Response 
Analysis  Corp.  did  the  field  work,  found: 

— Working  women  have  more  money 
to  spend,  and  they  spend  more  time 
shopping  for  clothes.  Today,  26%  of 
working  women  say  they  shopped  for 
clothes  four  or  more  times  during  the 
previous  month;  only  16%  of  non¬ 
working  women  did  the  same. 

— Eight  years  ago,  the  study  found 
that  non-working  women  spent  more  in 
food  stores  than  working  women.  But 
today  the  situation  is  reversed.  Among 
working  women,  46%  spend  more  than 
$50  a  week  in  food  stores  as  compared  to 
37%  of  non-working  women. 

— More  than  eight  out  of  ten  (81%)  of 
working  women  drive  to  work  and  77% 
have  a  car  mainly  for  their  own  use; 
among  housewives,  56%  have  a  car  for 
their  own  use. 

— More  than  one-third  of  working 
women  own  stocks,  bonds,  mutual  funds 
or  other  securities;  nearly  half  have  a 
checking  account  in  a  commercial  bank, 
and  61%  own  one  or  more  credit  cards. 

— Women  who  work  are  better  than 
average  newspaper  readers,  both  week¬ 
days  and  Sundays.  This  is  especially  true 
among  the  young  and  unmarried.  On  the 
other  hand,  working  women  watch  less 
television — six  hours  less  than  the  aver¬ 
age  for  non-working  women.  All  women 
think  that  the  newspaper  portrays 
women  in  a  far  more  acceptable  light 
than  does  television. 


ing  said  the  combined  impact  of  con¬ 
tinued  inflation,  commodity  shortages, 
increased  crowding  and  authoritarianism 
(in  the  form  of  bigger  and  bigger  institu¬ 
tions)  will  produce  a  fifth  phenomenon 
— a  rebellion  against  the  first  major 
social  forces. 

This  rebellious  impulse  will  break 
people's  responses  to  dominant  social 
forces  in  two  directions,  he  said.  One 
which  will  move  toward  self-fulfillment, 
the  other  toward  hard  practical  values. 
He  proposes  that  the  marketer  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  have  to  address  himself  to  both 
these  response  tangents. 

Michael  O'Neill,  editor  of  the  New 


O’Neill  feels  that  the  increasing  inde¬ 
pendence  and  power  of  women,  and  a 
continued  pre-occupation  with  self¬ 
gratification  will  no  doubt  spur  consump¬ 
tion  trends  in  the  1980’s.  But  that  an 
underlying  pessimism  and  accumulating 
personal  frustration  will  limit  the  growth 
we  could  have  reason  to  expect  in  a  more 
optimistic  and  self-confident  age. 

Dr.  Bernard  Barber,  professor  of 
sociology  at  Columbia  University,  said 
the  basic  problems  of  the  eighties  are 
already  here,  and  one  of  these  is  the  lack 
of  public  trust.  He  said  marketers  of  the 
future  must  demonstrate  a  genuine  con¬ 
cern  for  their  markets. 


York  News  said  that  forces  unleashed  by  Harper  picked  up  on  Barber’s  com- 


the  technological  revolution,  which  he 
called  the  greatest  of  history’s  revolu¬ 
tions,  are  far  from  spent.  He  projected 
that  the  profound  changes  technology  is 
inflicting  on  our  society  and  on  the  social 
and  economic  trends  throughout  the 
world  will  continue. 

O’Neill  labelled  America’s  loss  of 
self-confidence  in  the  wake  of  Viet  Nam, 
Watergate  and  the  Great  Society  failures 
as  one  of  the  most  subtle  but  important 
dimensions  of  these  problems.  He  said 
that  we  are  suffering  from  a  kind  of  na¬ 
tional  depression,  a  sense  that  our  sys¬ 
tem  isn’t  working  right,  that  we  can’t 
really  control  our  destiny  and  that 
technology  and  affluence  have  failed  us. 

O’Neill  said  "we  will  see  some  recov¬ 
ery  of  confidence  in  the  I980’s  as  our 


ment,  suggesting  that  the  news  climate  of 
newspapers  provides  a  good  environ¬ 
ment  for  the  kind  of  direct  and  truthful 
ads  the  public  might  respond  to. 

In  response  to  an  audience  question  as 
to  what  factors  would  affect  the  kind  of 
advertising  and  share  of  advertising  allo¬ 
cated  to  newspapers  in  the  eighties. 
Harper  said,  “people  read  newspapers 
for  facts  and  that  puts  them  in  a  very 
receptive  frame  of  mind  in  which  to  ab¬ 
sorb  filler-out  and  retain  factual  material. 

“The  key  to  effective  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  environment  of  factual 
material.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  audience  response  to  editorial  mate¬ 
rial  won’t  carry  over  to  the  kind  of  re¬ 
sponse  they  give  advertising.” 

(Continued  on  page  39) 


During  the  morning  there  was  a  panel  MARKETERS— (left  to  right)  Donald  Gross,  research  manager,  and  Eugene  Hig- 
discussion  on  changes  that  will  occur  in  gins,  advertising  director.  Long  Island  Newsday;  Joseph  J.  Scarfi,  media  marketing 
the  attitudes  of  people  and  the  ways  they  manager,  AT  &  T,  and  William  E.  Lyke,  marketing  services  director,  Dallas  Times 
consume.  As  part  of  this  discussion  Paul  Herald. 
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Progressive  forms 
foundation  to 
handie  donations 

The  Progressive  Foundation  has  been 
established  to  “exercise  of  the  First 
Amendment  freedoms  of  speech  and  the 
press”  and  one  of  its  “initial  projects” 
will  be  to  launch  a  public  education  cam¬ 
paign  centering  on  the  implication  of  the 
U.S.  Government  court  case  against  The 
Proffressive  magazine. 

The  Progressive  magazine  is  in  the 
process  of  appealing  a  Federal  District 
Court  injunction  forbidding  it  to  publish 
the  article,  “The  H-Bomb  Secret:  How 
We  Got  It,  Why  We're  Telling  It.” 

A  recent  bulletin  put  out  by  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Foundation  stated,  “In  the 
months  ahead,  the  Foundation  will  pub¬ 
lish  and  distribute  information  on  First 
Amendment  issues,  nuclear  policies,  en¬ 
vironmental  concerns,  military  programs 
and  economic  analysis.” 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Progres¬ 
sive  that  about  $400,000  will  be  required 
to  take  its  battle  to  publish  the  article 
through  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  if 
need  be. 

The  Progressive  Foundation  is  seeking 
contributions  of  $10  or  more  and  those 
who  send  in  $25  or  more  will  receive  a 
copy  of  The  Progressive  magazine’s  legal 
brief  outlining  its  response  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment's  action  against  it. 

The  Foundation  is  also  offering  a 
brochure  on  its  court  battle  at  10  copies 
for  $2.50,  50  copies  at  $10  or  100  copies 
at  $17.50. 

5-day  newspaper 
debuts  in  Alabama 

The  Advance  Newspapers,  Sylacauga, 
Alabama,  founded  in  1906  by  Will  A. 
Moody,  will  begin  publishing  a  five  day  a 
week  daily  beginning  June  27,  according 
to  Arthur  P.  Cook,  a  principal  stockhold¬ 
er  of  The  Advance,  Inc. 

All  editions  of  the  Advance  now  being 
published — the  Sylacauf’ti  Advance, 
Coosa  Valley  Advance,  Childershnrf> 
Advance  and  Weekend — will  be  consoli¬ 
dated  into  one  daily  edition  to  be  known 
as  the  Advance. 

The  newspaper  will  have  offices  in 
Sylacauga  and  Talladega  and  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Friday  afternoons  and  Sunday 
morning. 

The  Advance  newspaper  is  under  cor¬ 
porate  ownership  with  principal  stock¬ 
holders  being  Mrs.  W.A.  Moody  Jr., 
who  also  serves  as  publisher,  Arthur  P. 
Cook  and  A.  Phillip  Cook  Jr.  The  edito¬ 
rial  and  business  staff  includes:  Steve 
Mitchell,  editor,  Paul  Dale,  managing 
editor,  Winston  Burrell,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Chris  Kramer  Jr.,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  Charles  Davis,  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 
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Summer  education 
pages  successful 

Parents  and  educators  have  expressed 
interest  in  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News/ 
San-Sentinel's  Newspaper  In  Education 
TEARSHEET’s  first  edition. 

In  response  to  the  June  17  introduction 
of  TEARSHEET,  a  biweekly  full  page  of 
educational  activities  for  elementary 
school  children,  educators  are  applaud¬ 
ing  its  uniqueness. 

“TEARSHEET  is  unique  because  it 
reinforces  basic  skills  in  reading,  writing 
and  math  that  Broward  educators  are 
emphasizing,  and  that  those  skills  are 
identified  for  the  parents'  knowledge,” 
said  Becky  Williams,  reading  supervisor 
for  Broward  County  Schools.  “We  are 
especially  excited  because  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News/Sun-Sentinel  are 
working  so  closely  with  the  schools  to 
produce  valid  educational  activities,” 
she  said. 

In  addition  to  using  the  newspapers 
and  TEARSHEET  in  the  county-wide 
summer  school  classes,  Broward 
educators  are  displaying  TEARSHEET 
at  school  board  meetings.  Readers  have 
been  equally  as  excited  about  the  educa¬ 
tional  service,  which  will  continue  every 
other  Sunday  through  August  26. 

Newspaper  In  Education  TEAR- 
SHEET,  which  is  written  in  cooperation 
with  the  Broward  County  Schools,  is 
part  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News/Sun- 
Sentinel's  Newspaper  In  Education  Pro¬ 
gram. 


Order  for  files 
rejected  by 
Calif,  publisher 

David  Mitchell,  copublisher  of  the 
Point  Reyes  Li^ht,  has  refused  to  turn 
over  news  files  subpoenaed  by  Synanon, 
a  drug  and  alcohol  rehabilitation  group. 

The  subpoena  served  on  the  publisher 
of  the  Point  Reyes  Station  newspaper 
had  demanded  that  Mitchell  produce  his 
notes,  tape  recording,  photos  and  other 
records  relating  to  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  controversial  group,  which  won  the 
Light  a  Pulitzer  for  public  service. 

Although  Mitchell  answered  questions 
from  a  Synanon  attorney  during  a  four- 
and-a-half-hour  deposition  session  re¬ 
cently,  he  refused  to  turn  over  anything 
from  his  news  files  except  published 
stories  that  had  appeared  in  the  Light. 

Mitchell  also  refused  to  answer  the  at¬ 
torney’s  questions  about  his  sources  for 
the  Synanon  articles,  saying  the  Califor¬ 
nia  reporters  shield  law  protects  such  in¬ 
formation. 

As  a  result  of  the  deposition  session  in 
the  San  Francisco  law  offices  of  the  firm 
of  Heller,  Ehrman,  White  and 
McAuliffe,  which  is  defending  Mitchell 
without  fee,  the  Synanon  attorney  said 
he  plans  to  seek  a  court  order  to  force  a 
reply  to  some  of  the  questions  he  put 
unfruitfully  to  Mitchell. 

The  subpoena  against  Mitchell  and  the 
Light  arose  from  a  $32  million  damage 
suit  filed  against  Synanon  by  Paul 
Morantz,  a  Los  Angeles  lawyer  who  was 
bitten  last  October  by  a  rattlesnake  that 
had  been  placed  in  his  mailbox  while  he 
was  away  from  home.  Morantz’  suit 
charges  Synanon  was  responsible  for  the 
attack. 

Biweekly  editor  wins 
Ben  East  Prize 

Glen  Sheppard,  the  editor  of  a 
biweekly  newspaper  in  northern  Michi¬ 
gan,  has  been  awarded  the  1979  Ben  East 
Prize  for  excellence  in  conservation 
journalism. 

Presented  by  the  Michigan  United 
Conservation  Clubs,  the  prize  carries  a 
stipend  of  $1,000  and  is  awarded  annu¬ 
ally  for  outstanding  reporting  on  conser¬ 
vation,  environmental  or  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion  subjects  in  Michigan. 

Sheppard  was  chosen  for  the  award  on 
the  basis  of  his  news  coverage  and  edito¬ 
rial  analysis  of  the  Indian  fishing  rights 
controversy  in  the  North  Woods  Call,  a 
tabloid  that  he  owns  and  publishes  in 
Charlevoix  County. 

Application  forms  for  the  award  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Ben  East  Prize 
Committee,  MUCC,  Box  30235,  Lans¬ 
ing,  Mich.  48909. 
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Laws  signed  in  Texas 
to  protect  news  media 


Two  laws  have  been  passed  by  the 
Texas  legislature  and  signed  into  law  by 
Gov.  William  P.  Clements  which  give 
news  media  double  protection  against  ir¬ 
responsible  or  “fishing  expedition” 
searches  of  their  news  rooms. 

One  amendment  to  the  state's  criminal 
code  permits  only  judges  of  statutory 
county  courts  of  law,  district  courts, 
criminal  appeals  courts  and  the  state  su¬ 
preme  court  to  sign  search  warrants.  Jus¬ 
tices  of  the  peace,  who  in  Texas  cus¬ 
tomarily  sign  such  warrants,  can  no 
longer  issue  warrants  as  a  result  of  the 
legislation. 

A  second  amendment  specifically  pro¬ 
hibits  evidentiary  searches  of  news 
rooms  of  newspapers,  magazines  and 
broadcast  stations. 

Both  pieces  of  legislation  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  state's  three  media  organi¬ 
zations;  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation,  Texas  Press  Association  and  the 
Texas  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
However,  the  three  associations  initiated 
only  the  bill  requiring  judges  to  sign 
search  warrants.  The  second  bill  was  of¬ 
fered  voluntarily  by  a  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives. 


London  Times  strike 
costs  $3.6M  monthly 

The  shutdown  of  the  London  Times 
and  the  Sunday  Times  is  costing  $3.6  mil¬ 
lion  per  month  and  has  cost  a  total  of  $43 
million  since  they  were  suspended  by 
labor  difficulties  Nov.  30,  1978,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lord  Thomson  of  Fleet,  chairman 
of  International  Thomson  Organization, 
Ltd. 

Contributing  to  these  losses  are  the 
shutdown  of  the  Times  Literary  Supple¬ 
ment,  The  Times  Educational  Supple¬ 
ment,  and  the  Times  Higher  Education 
Supplement,  Lord  Thomson  said  in  his 
report  to  the  annual  general  meeting  in 
London,  June  27. 

A  large  part  of  the  cost  is  the  salaries 
of  the  1,300  staff  (journalists  or  mana¬ 
gers)  still  retained  out  of  a  staff  of  4,000. 

Lord  Thomson  said  he  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  selling  the  properties.  The  strike 
continues  because  of  the  insistence  of 
the  National  Graphical  Association 
(typographical  union)  to  maintain  sole 
jurisdiction  over  the  operation  of  termi¬ 
nals  for  photocomposition  and  editing. 
He  reported  other  areas  of  business  in 
book,  magazine  and  information  com¬ 
panies  in  the  UK  as  well  as  internation¬ 
ally  (“especially  in  the  U.S.”)  continued 
to  do  well  including  Thomson’s  large  in¬ 
vestment  in  North  Sea  oil  drilling. 
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According  to  John  H.  Murphy,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  “the  media  or¬ 
ganizations  felt  that  protection  against  ir¬ 
responsible  searches  should  be  assured 
all  persons  and  not  just  the  media.  Also, 
we  believe  that  by  relying  upon  the  com¬ 
petence  of  those  trained  in  the  law  that 
we  would  serve  two  purposes:  provide 
reasonable  protection  against  unwar¬ 
ranted  searches  of  news  rooms,  and 
strengthen  the  judicial  system  that  ad¬ 
ministers  our  laws.” 

Lawyers  purchase 
8  papers  in  L.A. 

Eight  Los  Angeles  newspapers  and  a 
semi-monthly  mobile  home  trade  news¬ 
paper  operated  as  Dean  Newspapers 
have  been  sold  to  Coast  Media,  Inc.,  a 
California  corporation  owned  by  Richard 
Bronner  and  Bob  Payson  of  West  Los 
Angeles. 

The  newspapers  are  Inglewood  News, 
Culver  City  News,  Lawndale  Tribune, 
Hawthorne  Press  Tribune,  Westchester 
News,  Lennox  Citizen,  Crenshaw  News, 
and  Mar  Vista  News.  The  Western 
Mobile  News  serves  dealers  and 
suppliers  of  recreational  vehicles  and 
mobile  homes  in  the  states  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  sale  of  assets  included  two  parcels 
of  real  property.  Purchase  price  and 
terms  were  not  revealed.  The  sellers  are 
Edwin  W.  Dean,  Jr.  and  his  mother, 
Ruth  D.  Dean.  Mel  Hodell  of  Montclair, 
California  served  as  Broker. 

Bronner,  formerly  an  attorney  with 
Buchalter,  Nemer,  Fields,  Chrystie  and 
Younger  of  Los  Angeles,  was  campaign 
manager  for  Thomas  E.  Bradley,  Mayor 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  was  a  Los  Angeles 
City  Commissioner.  Payson  is  a  I967 
graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School.  Bron¬ 
ner  and  Payson  will  be  co-publishers  and 
will  operate  the  newspapers  on  a  fulltime 
basis. 

Editor  buys  paper 

The  Sabine  County  (Tex.)  Reporter  in 
Hemphill  has  been  sold  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jackie  Coker  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ron 
Beeles  of  Monticello,  Ark.  Mrs.  Beeles 
has  been  managing  editor  of  the  Advance 
Monticellonian  in  the  Arkansas  town  and 
her  husband  has  been  with  the  school 
system.  Before  her  association  with  the 
Monticello  newspaper  she  was  women’s 
editor  of  the  Hot  Sprinfts  (Ark.) 
Sentinel-Record.  In  the  eight  years  she 
has  directed  the  Arkansas  paper  it  has 
received  32  press  association  awards. 


MILESTONE — Capper's  Weekly,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Stauffer  Communications, 
Inc.,  Topeka,  Kans.  will  observe  its 
100th  birthday  July  10.  The  tabloid  has 
a  circulation  of  420,000  and  goes  to 
readers  in  all  50  states  and  46  foreign 
countries  every  other  week.  It  began  as 
The  Weekly  Capital,  the  weekly  edition 
of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital  published 
by  Major  Joseph  Kennedy  Hudson.  The 
paper  takes  its  name  from  publisher  Ar¬ 
thur  Capper  who  acquired  the  papers  in 
December,  1904.  Capper  believed  the 
best  market  for  his  weekly  paper  was 
the  farm  folks  of  the  Midwest.  His  for¬ 
mula  for  the  paper  was  to  fill  its  pages 
with  "practical  boiled  down  facts  pub¬ 
lished  a  little  in  advance  of  the  time 
they  would  be  needed."  It  was  named 
"Capper's  Weekly"  on  September  6, 
_ 1913. _ 

Brown-Forman  plans 
heavy  ad  outlays 

Brown-Forman  Distillers  Corporation 
said  it  intends  to  invest  up  to  $  1 75  million 
in  the  next  three  years  for  advertising 
and  promotion. 

The  Louisville-based  wines  and  spirits 
company  said  it  spent  $38  million  in  fis¬ 
cal  1979,  ended  April  30  for  marketing 
support  and  that  it  will  increase  its  ex¬ 
penditures  in  fiscal  1980  to  $50  million. 
That  sum  will  include  full-year  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotional  outlays  for  Southern 
Comfort,  a  product  acquired  by  Brown- 
Forman  on  March  2. 

W.L.  Lyons  Brown,  Jr.,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer,  said,  “The  Com¬ 
pany  continued  (in  fiscal  1979)  to  give 
heavy  advertising  and  marketing  support 
to  labels  most  capable  of  superior  growth 
and  high  returns  on  investment.”  He 
noted  also  that,  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1980, 
total  marketing  expenditures  will  have 
doubled  in  three  years. 

The  company  announced  on  June  19 
record  profits  for  fiscal  1979  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  net  sales  for  the  21st  year  in  a 
row.  Full  year  net  income  grew  28%  to 
$40  million,  or  $3.15  per  common  share, 
and  sales  rose  to  a  record  $560  million, 
22%  above  their  fiscal  1978  peak. 
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Organizational 
changes  planned 
by  S.C.  Press 

By  Henry  Lee 

The  South  Carolina  Press  Association 
is  considering  a  restructure,  abolishing 
its  women’s  division,  cooperating  with 
other  state  press  associations,  and  office 
relocation.  And  it  is  concerned  about  the 
fate  of  newspapers  in  any  eventual 
energy  rationing. 

All  this  unfolded  at  the  (June  22-24) 
association  outing  at  Asheville,  N.C. 
Usually  billed  as  a  social  gathering,  this 
one  also  looked  at  fundamental  changes 
to  meet  what  was  termed  as  changing 
conditions  in  the  industry. 

In  an  interim  report,  H.  Doyle  Harvill, 
vicepresident.  Multimedia  Newspaper 
Company,  explained  his  planning  com¬ 
mittee  would,  in  effect,  recommend  the 
restructure  of  the  association.  Forthcom¬ 
ing  recommendations  listed  involved 
abolishing  an  active  women’s  division, 
larger  role  for  editors,  a  wire  services 
committee,  and  vicepresidents  for  both 
weeklies  and  dailies  with  some  separate 
programming. 

Looking  down  the  table  at  an  execu¬ 
tive  committee  meeting,  Harvill  noted 
Polly  Lowman,  North  Myrtle  Beach 
Times  owner/publisher  and  SCPA  trea¬ 
surer  scheduled  to  move  up  to  president 
in  two  years.  “Doesn’t  this  render  the 
women’s  division  obsolete?’’,  he  asked 
in  outlining  his  committee’s  forthcoming 
recommendations. 

Pointing  to  what  he  considered  too  few 
editors  in  the  executive  committee,  Har¬ 
vill  said  his  planning  committee  would 
ask  a  larger  role  for  editors  in  certain 
SCPA  activities.  “They  have  talents 
presently  not  fully  utilized,’’  he  em¬ 
phasized,  “especially  in  legal  and  legisla¬ 
tive  matters.’’ 

Increasing  activity  of  the  state  As¬ 
sociated  Press  managing  editors  group 
was  termed  a  challenge  to  SCPA’s  scope 
and  range.  “This  suggests  that  we  create 
a  wire  service  committee  in  which  we 
might  consolidate  mutual  problems  which 
we  all  can  cope  with  together  inside  the 
association.”  Otherwise,  he  felt  that 
more  splintering  of  interests  might  occur 
in  the  industry. 

Also,  increasing  differences  in  the 
interests  of  weeklies  and  dailies  were 
noted.  Harvill  said  his  planning  commit¬ 
tee  felt  that  separate  vicepresidents 
could  promote  some  more  relevant  activ¬ 
ity  separately  for  both  groups.  “Thus  the 
two  groups  could  sort  out  their  own 
problems  and  better  cope  with  them,”  he 
added. 

While  the  association  is  occupying 
space  in  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
Journalism  School.  Harvill  said  his 
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committee  felt  this  might  appear  too 
closely  identified  with  the  state.  Search 
for  another  site  was  suggested. 

Actually,  the  association  pays  rent  and 
is  in  return  paid  for  some  services  pro¬ 
vided  the  school,  according  to  SCPA’s 
executive  director.  Dr.  Reid  Montgom¬ 
ery. 

Seemingly  receptive  to  these  planning 
committee’s  pending  recommendations, 
the  executive  committee  approved  a  res¬ 
olution  endorsing  long-range  planning 
and  a  dues  structure  to  implement  such 
program.  It  was  pointed  out  by  several 
that  some  proposals  could  be  approved 
at  the  next  executive  board’s  meeting, 
while  others  would  require  constitutional 
changes. 

These  forthcoming  recommendations 
were  outlined  by  SCPA  president  Rudy 
Rivers,  Spartanburg  Herald-Journal 
editor,  at  a  membership  meeting  later. 
No  dissent  was  voiced  at  this  meeting. 

Concern  over  the  mounting  energy 
crisis  came  up  for  lengthy  discussion  by 
the  membership.  A  unanimous  resolu¬ 
tion  provided  that  the  governor  be  asked 
to  consult  with  the  association  before 
taking  any  decision  on  rationing  or  other 
energy  issues  that  might  involve  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  newspapers. 

The  only  controversy  over  structural 
change  seems  to  involve  abolition  of  the 
women’s  division.  Several  women  ques¬ 
tioned  such  move  during  the  “happy 
hour”  preceding  the  featured  dinner  in 
the  Deer  Park  Restaurant  of  the  famed 
Biltmore  Estate.  Cathy  McConnell, 
Georgetown  Times  associate  publisher, 
engaged  Rivers  in  an  extended  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  proposal. 

Looking  back  at  this  traditional  social 
gathering  in  the  North  Carolina  mountain 
country,  Montgomery,  a  retired  jour¬ 
nalism  professor,  was  pleased  with  pend¬ 
ing  structural  changes.  "We  are  moving 
toward  solutions  for  increasing  problems 
found  in  the  wake  of  changing  conditions 
in  the  industry,”  he  observed.  “And  we 
find  that  this  is  inciting  more  interest  and 
activity  among  the  membership.” 


Wins  Britt  Award 

Los  Angeles  Times  motorsports  writer 
Shav  Click  has  won  Associated  Press’ 
Bloys  Britt  Award  for  a  story  Click 
wrote  about  stock  car  racing’s  Junior 
Johnson.  It  is  the  second  time  in  three 
years  that  Click  has  won  the  award, 
named  in  memory  of  one  of  America’s 
outstanding  motorsports  writers.  Click 
has  been  a  Times  sportswriter  for  more 
than  25  years. 


PM  goes  AM 

The  Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass., 
has  converted  from  afternoon  to  morning 
publication. 


Circulation 
contest  won 
by  N.J.  daily 

The  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press  was  the 
winner  of  the  largest  numerical  gain  for 
newspapers  over  100,000  in  this  year’s 
Family  Weekly  “Circulation  Bonanza” 
contest  which  was  announced  at  the  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation  Convention. 

Open  to  349  newspapers  across  the 
country  that  carry  Family  Weekly,  the 
winners  were  chosen  in  two  categories, 
circulation  and  promotion.  Twenty-six 
winners  will  be  the  recipients  of  a 
seven-day  Caribbean  cruise  for  two  per¬ 
sons  per  paper  aboard  the  Carnivale. 

The  newspapers  were  awarded  for 
their  outstanding  creative  contributions. 

Other  winners  included:  Westchester- 
Rockland  group  for  the  largest  numeri¬ 
cal  gain  in  circulation  of  all  Family 
Weekly  newspapers;  Greensburg  (Pa.) 
Tribune-Review  for  the  largest  percent¬ 
age  gain;  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union 
for  the  second  largest  numerical  gain; 
Plainview  (Tx.)  Herald  for  second 
largest  percentage  gain;  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News-Journal  for  largest  numeri¬ 
cal  gain  under  100,000. 

Winners  with  the  largest  percentage 
gain  in  the  following  categories  were: 

Under  18,500  Leesburg  (Fla.)  Commercial 

18.501  to  23,500  Yuma  (Ariz.)  Sun 

23.501  to  30,000  McAllen  (Tex.)  Monitor 
30.001  to  34.000  Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald 
34.001  to  38.000  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 
38,001  to  42,000  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune-Democrat 
42,001  to  45,500  Lakeland  {¥\a.)  Ledger 

45.501  to  50,500  Walnut  Creek,  Contra  Costa  Times 

(Calif.) 

50.501  to  65.000  Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman 

65.001  to  75,000  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  S'ews-Press 
75,001  to  95,000  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review-Journal 
Over  95,000  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express-News 

Promotion  winners  included  Lawrence 
(Mass.)  Eagle  Tribune  for  the  best  over¬ 
all  program  to  promote  the  Sunday  or 
weekend  edition  of  their  newspaper;  Lo¬ 
rain  (Oh.)  Journal  for  the  best  in-paper 
promotion  which  includes  Weekly; 

San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent-Journal 
for  the  development  of  the  best  out-of- 
paper  promotion  which  includes  Family 
Weekly. 

The  best  promotion  introducing  Fam¬ 
ily  Weekly  into  the  Sunday  or  weekend 
edition  was  jointly  won  by  Selma  (Ala.) 
Times-Journal  and  Brockton  (Mass.)  En¬ 
terprise  &  Times. 

The  final  category  in  the  contest  was  a 
drawing  of  three  winners  from  a  pool  of 
newspapers  showing  a  gain  in  circula¬ 
tion,  that  did  not  win  any  other  prizes  in 
the  circulation  or  promotion  contest. 
They  are:  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.)  News;  Day¬ 
tona  Beach  (Fla.)  News-Journal;  Tor¬ 
rance  (Calif.)  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze. 

The  judges  were  John  Sullivan  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau,  Ferd 
Teubner  of  Editor  &.  Publisher  and 
Walter  Darragh  of  Young  &  Rubicam. 
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Some  reporters  called 
back  from  Managua 


In  the  wake  of  the  point-blank  killing 
of  ABC  News  Correspondent  Bill 
Stewart  June  20  at  a  roadblock  in  East¬ 
ern  Managua,  Nicaragua,  it  is  estimated 
that  as  many  as  49  of  nearly  100  foreign 
journalists  left  the  country  for  their  own 
security  and/or  as  a  protest  against  the 
murder  of  Stewart.  The  newsman’s 
Nicaraguan  interpreter  was  killed  also. 

Most  of  the  foreign  reporters  in 
Nicaragua  signed  a  letter  which  was  de¬ 
livered  to  President  General  Anastasio 
Somoza  Debayle  at  a  press  conference  in 
which  they  protested  the  murder  of  the 
television  newsman  by  a  Nicaraguan  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  soldier.  Stewart's  crew 
taped  the  shooting  from  their  van,  and 
the  film  was  shown  on  all  three  U.S. 
networks. 

Twenty-four  television  news  people 
from  ABC,  CBS,  and  NBC,  with  their 
equipment,  were  ferried  to  the  Canal 
Zone  in  a  U.S.  Air  Force  transport  that 
carried  Stewart’s  body  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  United  Press  International  reported 
that  approximately  25  other  reporters, 
most  from  Latin  America  countries, 
joined  the  exodus  after  the  Sandinista 
declared  the  Intercontinental  Hotel  a 
military  target. 

After  departure  of  hotel  employees 
who  feared  they  would  be  considered 
government  collaborators  in  event  of  a 
Sandinista  victory,  all  journalists  in  the 
hotel  moved  out  June  21  to  stay  in  pri¬ 
vate  homes  or  small  residential  hotels, 
according  to  Karen  DeYoung  of  the 
Washington  Post  Foreign  Service. 

Associated  Press  and  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  say  their  staffs  have  not 
changed.  Associated  F*ress  has  had  Lou 
Wheaton  and  Tom  Fenton  since  the 
fighting  stepped  up  (earlier  AP  used  a 
stringer)  but  a  spokesman  said  AP  was 
trying  to  replace  them  with  Tom  Wells  of 
Bogota  and  Joe  Frazier  of  Mexico  City. 

AP  photo  coverage  was  increased  re¬ 
cently  with  Reg  McLendon  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Pat  Hamilton  of  Mexico 
City  there  now.  Photographer  Hal  Moore 
has  been  in  the  country  but  is  now  in 
Costa  Rica.  AP  uses  various  photo  string¬ 
ers. 

United  Press  International  has  two  re¬ 
porters  and  one  photographer  assigned 
and  also  has  a  stringer  from  Mexico. 

Not  only  are  journalists  facing  the 
hazards  of  snipers,  gun  battles  in  the 
street,  and  the  usual  government/ 
guerrilla  warfare,  but  several  correspon¬ 
dents  report  being  robbed  of  money, 
watches,  and  in  one  instance  even  lug¬ 
gage,  working  notes,  money,  and  car  by 
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a  civilian  gunman  on  a  highway. 

The  day  following  Stewart’s  death, 
foreign  reporters  summoned  to  Somo- 
za’s  fortified  bunker  in  downtown  Man¬ 
agua  obstensibly  to  question  a  soldier  re¬ 
portedly  under  arrest  for  the  killing  in¬ 
stead  heard  a  National  Guard  squad 
leader  say  that  the  soldier  “called  Gon¬ 
zalez”  had  been  killed  in  combat  after 
Stewart  was  shot.  He  said  he  did  not  see 
the  killing. 

Funeral  services  for  Stewart  were  held 
in  his  widow  Myma’s  home  town  of  Ash¬ 
land,  Ky.,  Sunday,  June  24.  Ashland  lies 
across  the  Ohio  River  from  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  Stewart’s  hometown.  The  eu¬ 
logy  for  the  37-year-old  newsman  was  by 
ABC  newsman  Frank  Reynolds,  who 
said,  “Seldom  has  the  world  seen  so 
vivid  a  display  of  mindless  violence,  in  a 
poor  country  told  by  their  oppressor — 
who  knew  it  wasn’t  the  truth— that  jour¬ 
nalists  were  their  enemy.” 

June  21,  G.  Robert  Holsinger  Jr.,  act¬ 
ing  director  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
at  Ohio  State  University,  called  for  an 
immediate  and  full  investigation  by  the 
Department  of  State  into  the  death  of  the 
correspondent.  Stewart  was  a  1963 
graduate  of  the  university. 

CBS  News  Correspondent  Walter 
Cronkite  said  that  the  decision  by  some 
members  of  the  news  media  to  leave 
Nicaragua  to  protest  the  killing  of 
Stewart  “seems  the  wrong  response.”  It 
was,  Cronkite  continued,  inadvertent 
advice  to  dictators  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  well  as  a  restriction  on  the 
flow  of  impartial  information  from  a 
world  trouble  spot. 

“The  shooting  of  Stewart,  and  other 
actions  against  reporters  by  Somoza’s 
men,  followed  accusation  by  the  dictator 
and  the  government  radio  that  the  inter¬ 
national  press  was  part  of  a  Communist 
conspiracy.  Seen  in  that  light,  Stewart’s 
death  may  well  have  been  more  than  the 
fatal  accident  of  war,  which  is  an  occupa¬ 
tional  hazard  of  the  journalist’s  trade.  An 
obvious  deliberate  act  on  the  part  of  the 
soldier,  it  may  also  have  been  deliber¬ 
ately  inspired. 

“But  to  leave  the  country  to  protest 
seems  the  wrong  response.  For  one 
thing,  it  seems  to  advise  other  dictators 
in  similar  circumstances:  If  you  want  the 
press  off  your  back,  shoot  one  and  the 
rest  will  leave  in  protest.  And  for  another 
thing,  if  every  reporter  left,  the  people  of 
the  world  will  be  denied  the  presumably 
impartial  information  to  which  they  are 
entitled  and  for  which  brave  men  like  Bill 
Stewart  have  laid  down  their  lives  be¬ 
fore.” 


Realtors  option  plot 
once  used  by  Times 

An  option  to  purchase  a  four-block  site 
on  the  upper  west  side  of  Manhattan 
owned  by  the  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany  has  been  granted  to  a  partnership  of 
two  New  York  realtors  who  are  consid¬ 
ering  large-scale  development  of  the 
property. 

TTie  announcement  was  made  by  the 
two  partners,  Harry  B.  Helmsiey  and 
Irving  Schneider,  president  and  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  respectively  of 
Helmsley-Spear,  Inc.,  and  by  Arthur 
Ochs  Sulzberger,  chairman  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Times  Company. 

Formerly  the  site  of  a  satellite  printing 
plant  for  the  newspaper,  the  8.3  acres 
included  under  the  option  run  from  62d 
Street  to  66th  Street  fronting  on  the  west 
side  of  West  End  Avenue.  The  property 
includes  at  its  north  end  a  7-story  build¬ 
ing  currently  under  lease  to  several  ten¬ 
ants.  The  former  printing  plant  was  razed 
in  1976  after  the  Times  announced  the 
development  of  a  large  computerized 
offset  printing  plant  at  Carlstadt,  N.J. 
That  plant  now  prints  most  of  the 
Times’s  Sunday  sections  and  about  a 
third  of  the  weekday  circulation. 

The  option  for  the  West  Side  land  can 
be  exercised  at  any  time  up  to  December 
21,  1980.  No  financial  details  were  dis¬ 
closed. 

Uneven  gains  reported 
by  New  England  papers 

Advertising  in  New  England  was  un¬ 
even  and  in  classifieds  “paradoxical”, 
according  to  the  New  England  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Bureau’s  monthly  report 
for  April. 

65  of  the  1 15  member  papers  reported 
linage  gains.  However,  another  50  re¬ 
ported  losses.  And  reports  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  some  markets  that  retail 
chain  store  advertising  is  declining, 
perhaps  in  anticipation  of  a  more  unset¬ 
tled  economy,  proposes  the  Bureau. 

Classified,  while  up  17%  for  the 
month,  had  fewer  papers  with  increases 
than  in  some  time.  91  papers  gained,  but 
24  lost  linage.  Help-wanted  advertising 
which  has  had  big  increases  all  year  is 
showing  signs  of  weakening  according  to 
some  papers. 

National  advertising  was  up  17%  for 
April.  Preprints  were  up  32%  despite  the 
new  third-class  postal  rate  reduction 
which  has  increased  the  efficiencies  of 
direct  mail  and  as  a  result  drained  some 
newspaper  business. 

For  the  first  third  of  the  year  New 
England  ROP  linage  totals  are  up  8.5%, 
with  retail  up  nearly  5%,  classifieds  17% 
and  national  6%.  lYeprint  advertising  is 
up  20%. 
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Program  set  for  INAE  s 
Summer  Sales  Conference 


Program  plans  for  the  1 23rd  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  sales  conference  are  now  complete, 
according  to  program  chairman  Joe 
Flanagan,  senior  vicepresident,  market¬ 
ing  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel.  Meeting  site  for  the  July  22-25  con¬ 
vention  is  the  Alameda  Plaza  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri.  INAE  President 
Tom  Gormley,  director  of  marketing  and 
advertising,  Cincinnati  Post,  will  pre¬ 
side. 

“Everything’s  up  to  date  in  newspa¬ 
pers"  is  the  conference  theme.  Keynot¬ 
ing  the  program  at  the  July  22  President’s 
Breakfast  is  Robert  Marbut,  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  for  Harte- 
Hanks  Communications,  Inc. 

The  Monday  morning  sessions  will 
feature  Roger  McDonald,  president. 
Western  Auto  and  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  led  by  President  Jack 
Kauffman  and  other  NAB  personnel. 
Rounding  out  the  session  is  a  retail  shop¬ 
ping  center  panel  including  Stan  Eichel- 
baum,  director  of  marketing,  merchan¬ 
dising  and  consulting  services  for  Evans, 
Boom  &  Associates,  Baltimore;  Dave 
Lobaugh,  director  of  meetings  and  con¬ 
vention  division.  International  Council 
of  Shopping  Centers,  New  York  City; 
George  Sappenfield,  national  marketing 
director,  Melvin  Simon  &  Associates, 
Indianapolis;  and  Molly  South,  director 
of  marketing  and  public  relations, 
Homart  Development,  Chicago. 

Tuesday  morning’s  breakfast  speaker 
is  nationally-known  motivational 
speaker  Jim  Dornoff,  Milwaukee,  with 
"The  Power  of  Enthusiasm  in  Manage¬ 
ment.” 

The  motivation  theme  will  continue 
into  the  sessions  as  an  internal  workshop 
on  motivation  and  incentives  will  en¬ 
compass  the  entire  morning.  Participat¬ 
ing  will  be  Jim  Siress,  vicepresident, 
Lawrence-Leiter  and  Co.,  Kansas 
City — a  management  consulting  firm — 
and  Jim  McKearney,  vicepresident/ 
marketing,  Kansas  City  Times  and  Star. 

Speaking  at  the  Tuesday  luncheon  is 
Gar  Laux,  vicepresident  and  director  of 
marketing  for  Chrysler  Corporation. 
Rounding  out  the  afternoon  program  are 
the  informal  IDEAS  Tables  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Gunnar  Rovick,  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  publisher,  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune.  These  ever-popular  ses¬ 
sions  have  been  restructured  this  year  to 
include  sales  presentations  by  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  executives  that  have 
been  successful  in  automotive,  food,  fi¬ 
nancial  and  market  information/ 
research. 

Preceding  the  final  session  on  Wed¬ 


nesday  will  be  a  special  showing  of  IN- 
AE’s  sales  training  film  “Prepare  Like  a 
PRO,’’  which  is  now  for  sale  to  INAE 
members.  The  morning  program  will  get 
underway  with  a  special  film  developed 
for  the  Louisville  newspapers,  the  Gute 
film,  showing  the  advancement  of  the 
printed  word  from  the  invention  of  mov¬ 
able  type  to  the  modern  technology  of 
the  I980’s.  Next  INAE’s  exhibits  chair¬ 
man  Dave  Tansey,  advertising  manager, 
Waterloo  Courier-Record,  will  present 
the  Best  10  advertising  ideas  of  1979 
awards. 

Ted  Sondag,  chairman  of  INAE’s 
Schools  &  Colleges  Committee  and  the 
advertising  director  of  the  Lansing  State 
Journal,  will  report  on  the  newly  created 
INAE  Foundation  and  the  educational 
project  currently  being  developed  by  his 
committee.  Completing  the  session  will 
be  sales  panels  on  real  estate,  shoppers, 
automotive  and  co-advertising. 

The  real  estate  panel  with  feature  Jane 
Gilmer,  vicepresident/classified,  NAB; 
Doug  Edwards,  advertising  director. 
Electronic  Realty  Associates,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kansas,  and  Talmedge  Newton 
III,  vicepresident,  D’Arcy-Macmanus  & 
Masius,  Inc.,  St.  Louis. 

Appearing  in  the  shopper  and  alternate 
delivery  session  is  Robert  Inhofe,  direc¬ 
tor  of  distribution  for  the  Meredith  Cor¬ 
poration,  Des  Moines. 

The  co-op  advertising  panel  will  in¬ 
clude  Cyril  Brown,  co-op  advertising 
manager,  Detroit  Free  Press;  Frank 
Hennessey,  the  NAB’s  vicepresident/ 
co-op  advertising;  and  Jim  Marchal,  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  who  is  the  chairman 
of  INAE’s  Co-op  Advertising  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Each  panel  will  be  an  hour  in  length  so 
members  can  attend  two  of  their  choice 
with  a  15-minute  break  between  the  seg¬ 
ments. 

The  conference  will  adjourn  at  11:45. 


Weeklies  combined 

Gary  Stout,  publisher  of  the  Starke 
County  Democrat,  Knox,  Indiana,  an¬ 
nounced  that  on  June  26,  two  of  the 
weekly  newspapers  published  by  his 
company  have  been  combined  into  a 
semi-weekly.  The  paper,  to  be  known  as 
the  Leader,  will  be  published  on  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  mornings.  Along  with  the 
paid  semi-weekly,  a  free  distribution 
shopper  had  been  created  to  give  com¬ 
plete  market  saturation.  Circulation  of 
the  combined  semi-weekly  and  shopper 
is  11,000. 


Pressmen  awarded 
jobless  pay  in  Pa. 

Five  pressmen  of  the  Delaware 
County  Daily  Times,  Chester,  Pa.,  daily 
now  published  in  nearby  Primos,  Pa., 
won  jobless  pay  for  their  absence  from 
work  during  a  Guild  work  stoppage 
against  the  newspaper  from  November 
24,  1975,  to  May  2,  1976,  when  the 
Pennsylvania  Unemployment  Compen¬ 
sation  Board  of  Review  reversed  an  ear¬ 
lier  referee’s  decision  and  on  the  basis  of 
repeated  violence  during  the  dispute 
ruled  that  it  was  unsafe  for  the  pressmen 
to  cross  the  Guild  picket  line. 

The  decision  cited  a  Pennsylvania 
Commonwealth  Court  opinion  of  1975, 
which  held  that  although  the  picket  line 
itself  be  peaceful  “violence  away  from 
the  picket  line  could  conceivably  be  so 
extreme  and  so  clearly  threatening  as  to 
justify  a  refusal  to  cross  a  peaceful  picket 
line." 

The  board’s  order  cited  phone  calls  to 
pressmen  during  the  dispute  threatening 
them  and  in  one  case  threatening  a 
daughter;  an  underground  explosion  at 
the  newspaper  plant  that  knocked  out  its 
electrical  power;  a  fire  of  unknown  origin 
in  the  plant’s  lobby;  a  can  of  gasoline 
thrown  through  the  window  of  a  store 
that  sold  the  newspaper;  the  hurling  of 
stink  bombs  into  stores  advertising  in  the 
paper  and  the  critical  injury  to  a  Chester 
police  officer  by  a  pipe  bomb  outside  the 
plant. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  Greater 
Philadelphia,  Local  No.  10,  staged  the 
work  stoppage  in  November. 

The  state  appeal  board’s  decision,  is¬ 
sued  in  the  appeal  of  pressman  Harold 
Bunzel  and  applying  to  four  others,  said; 
“While  there  was  neither  sufficient  vio¬ 
lence  nor  threats  of  violence  at  the  picket 
line  itself  to  justify  the  claimant’s  refusal 
to  cross  the  picket  line  .  .  .,  violence 
away  from  the  picket  (line)  was  so  ex¬ 
treme,  threatening  and  pervasive  as  to 
instill  in  a  reasonable  person  a  genuine 
fear  for  his  personal  safety  .  .  . 

“In  short,  the  record  is  replete  with 
evidence  connecting  a  series  of  bomb¬ 
ings,  arson  and  other  acts  of  vandalism 
during  the  entire  course  of  the  work 
stoppage  with  the  labor  dispute  between 
the  Guild,  Local  No.  10,  and  the  Times. 

“Having  found  the  claimant’s  refusal 
to  cross  the  Guild’s  picket  line  to  have 
been  involuntary  in  nature,  it  follows 
that  the  claimant  did  not  participate  in 
the  protracted  work  stoppage  in  question 
and,  as  a  result,  is  eligible  for  benefits 

In  addition  to  Bunzel,  the  pressmen 
who  will  collect  jobless  pay  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  Guild  strike  are  Robert  Con- 
sorti,  Harvey  W.  Breeden,  Jr.,  Robert  C. 
Schumm  and  Harvey  L.  Rajovich.  They 
are  members  of  the  International  Print¬ 
ing,  Pressyien  and  Apprentices  Union. 
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Expressions  of  one’s  love  for  America  are  seldom  heard  these 
days. 


When  uttered  in  public  such  sentiments  are  cynically  called 
''waving  the  flag”,  inferring  an  emotional  cover-up  of  some 
ulterior  purpose. 

In  these  troubled  times  it  is  more  important  than  ever  to  speak 
out  for  the  country  we  love,  and  to  remind  our  people  that 
much  of  America’s  greatness  lies  in  its  ability  to  survive  and 
grow  stronger  through  adversity. 

We  at  Scripps  League  shall  continue  to  extol  America. 

If  in  doing  so  we  are  accused  of  "waving  the  flag”  our  answer 
is  long  may  it  wave! 


Scripps  League 


Newspapers 


Eagle  Hill  -  SR1,  Box  16B,  Charlottesville,,  Virginia  22901 

San  Mateo,  California,  400  El  Camino  Real 
Washington,  D.C.,  1395  National  Press  Building 
Santa  Barbara,  California,  1236  Coast  Village  Road 
Spokane,  Washington,  West  601  Main  Street 


Represented  nationally  by  Newspaper  Advertising  Service  Co. 


Jail  ruling  withheld 
pending  appeal 

A  California  judge  decided  Thursday 
(June  14)  to  withhold  ruling  pending  the 
outcome  of  an  appeal  on  whether  San 
Jose  Mercury  News  reporter  John 
Hammarley  will  go  to  Jail  for  refusing  to 
turn  over  his  notes  from  a  three-day 
interview  with  an  ex  “Mexican  Mafia” 
hit  man. 

Hammarley,  who  wrote  a  series  of 
probing  stories  for  the  Sacramento 
Union  on  the  California  prison  system 
that  eventually  led  to  the  interview,  was 
cited  for  contempt  for  refusing  to  release 
his  information  to  the  judge.  The  ex  hit 
man,  Eddie  Gonzales,  had  offered  tes¬ 
timony  which  led  to  the  indictment  of 
four  alleged  members  of  the  crime  or¬ 
ganization.  The  defense  staked  claim  to 
Hammarley’s  notes  under  the  fair  trial 
provisions  of  the  Sixth  Amendment. 

Gonzales  testimony,  crucial  to  the 
state’s  case,  was  suppressed  by  the  judge 
because  of  the  man’s  prior  arrest  record. 
Hammarley’s  fate  hinges  on  the  outcome 
of  the  state’s  appeal  of  the  evidence  sup¬ 
pression. 

Hammarley,  who  has  faced  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  incarceration  for  several  months 
now,  says  the  ordeal  has  been  “hard  for 
a  number  of  reasons — I’m  concerned 
that  my  name  is  attached  to  a  decision 
that,  1  guess,  has  led  to  the  downfall  of 
the  California  shield  law.” 

The  reporter  expects  the  appeal  to  be 
heard  within  the  next  several  months, 
though  no  date  has  yet  been  set.  If  the 
evidence  is  thrown  out,  then  he’s  off  the 
hook.  If  not,  he  could  wind  up  serving 
some  time  in  the  prison  system  he  was 
writing  about. 

Tennessee  papers 
win  award  plaques 

The  Gallinhurg  Press  and  the 
Nashville  Banner  won  a  total  of  10  first- 
place  awards  in  the  annual  University  of 
Tennessee-Tennessee  Press  Association 
newspaper  contest. 

Results  were  announced  during  the 
TPA’s  110th  anniversary  convention.  A 
total  of  25  papers  won  plaques  in  the 
contest. 

The  Gatlinburg  Press  topped  all  entries 
with  six  first-place  plaques.  The  Banner 
won  four,  followed  by  the  Cookeville 
Herald-Citizen  and  the  Shelhyville 
Times-Gazette  with  three  each. 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Johnson,  executive 
vicepresident  of  UT,  presented  plaques 
to  25  newspapers  during  the  TPA’s  an¬ 
nual  awards  banquet. 

The  contest  is  a  joint  project  of  UT  and 
the  press  association.  Eighty-one  news¬ 
papers  submitted  784  entries.  There  were 
four  contest  divisions,  two  for  daily 
newspapers  and  two  for  non-dailies,  de¬ 
pending  on  their  circulation. 
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NLRB  says  paper 
is  joint  empioyer 
with  deiiverer  firm 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  been 
held  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  to  be  a  joint  employer  with  Ber- 
berich’s,  a  company  delivering  its  news¬ 
papers,  and  hence  must  recognize  and 
participate  in  negotiations  with  the  union 
representing  certain  of  Berberich’s 
employes. 

This  action  affirmed  the  earlier  deci¬ 
sion  by  Administrative  Law  Judge  Bruce 
C.  Nasdor,  who  had  held  the  newspaper 
guilty  of  violating  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Act.  Participating  in  the  NLRB 
decision  were  Chairman  John  H.  Fan- 
ninf,  John  A.  Penello,  and  John  C. 
Truesdale. 

The  Post-Dispatch  argued  it  was  not  a 
joint  employer  with  Berberich  since 
neither  party  has  any  ownership  interest 
in  the  other,  and  because  their  cost-plus 
contract  does  not  establish  joint 
employer  status. 

The  NLRB  said,  however,  its  decision 
relied  on  the  newspapers’  demonstrated 
authority  “to  determine  labor  relations 
policies  and  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  for  Berberich’s  drivers. 

The  NLRB  also  announced  this  week 
that  a  labor  act  violation  charged  against 
the  Baytown  (Tex.)  Sun  had  been 
dismissed  by  Adminstrative  Law  Judge 
Bernard  J.  Neff. 

In  this  case,  Houston  Typographical 
Union  No.  87  objected  when  the  news¬ 
paper  unilaterally  changed  the  method  of 
compensation  for  off-day  work  “from 
paying  a  full  day’s  work  at  the  overtime 
rate  of  pay  to  paying  the  overtime  rate 
only  for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  3714 
hours,  regardless  of  whether  an  employe 
worked  on  his  off-day.” 

The  law  judge’s  decision  hung  on  the 
fact  that  the  newspaper  was  prevented 
from  bargaining  with  the  union  on  the 
matter  because  the  union  refused  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  issue  of  overtime  pay  on  off- 
days. 

Publisher  upheld 
on  ad  refusal 

U.S.  District  Judge  Francis  J.  Boyle 
has  ruled  that  the  Providence  Journal 
Co.,  publisher  of  the  Journal-Bulletin 
Newspapers,  has  the  right  to  refuse  ad¬ 
vertising  from  a  company  that  charges  a 
fee  for  finding  apartments  for  tenants. 

The  judge,  sitting  in  Providence,  de¬ 
nied  a  complaint  from  Homefinder’s  of 
America  Inc.,  apartment-rental  agency, 
which  charged  that  the  newspapers’  re¬ 
jection  of  its  advertising  violated  federal 
antitrust  laws. 

The  judge  said  advertising  Home- 
finder’s  wanted  to  publish  was  “in  mild¬ 
est  terms  .  .  .  misleading.” 


Tucson  sports  writer 
wins  best  story  prize 

Paul  G.  Schwalbach,  sports  writer  for 
the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen  has  won  the 
University  of  Arizona  Journalism  De¬ 
partment’s  Gold  Pen  and  $500  cash  for 
the  best  story  written  under  pressure  of  a 
deadline. 

The  prize  is  derived  from  a  fund  estab¬ 
lished  by  Mark  Finley  of  Chestnut  Hill, 
Mass.,  a  graduate  of  the  university  and 
matched  by  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation  Trustees  and  Presi¬ 
dent  David  W.  Hearst.  Finley  served 
seventeen  years  as  promotion  director  of 
the  Boston  Herald  American  and  Sunday 
Herald  Advertiser.  He  is  now  a  play¬ 
wright  and  university  teacher  of  com¬ 
munications. 

Twenty  contenders  for  the  prize  did  a 
mass  interview  with  an  elected  political 
leader  and  were  then  given  one  hour  to 
write  their  stories.  Don  Carson,  jour¬ 
nalism  head  and  associates  did  the  judg- 
ing. 

Objective  in  awarding  the  university’s 
largest  journalism  prize  at  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year  is  to  give  the  winner  an 
early  sense  of  achievement  and  reward 
to  continue  his  upperclass  years  in  seri¬ 
ous  journalism.  Of  the  two  previous  win¬ 
ners,  one  is  now  a  press  liaison  in  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  other,  a 
woman,  is  now  a  by-line  feature  writer 
for  an  Arizona  newspaper. 

UK  newspaper  selects 
laser  plate  system 

Camhiidfie  Evening  News  (United 
Kingdom)  has  purchased  a  Laserite 
platemaking  system  from  EOCOM  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  newspaper  will  install  two 
Laserite  100  FLUV  systems  for  the  di¬ 
rect  exposure  of  litho  plates  from  paste¬ 
up  copy. 

The  laser  platemaking  systems  will 
have  special  features  to  allow  an 
operator  to  produce  over  100  press  ready 
litho  plates  per  hour.  And  both  units  will 
have  on-line  automatic  plate  loaders, 
each  holding  150  plates,  automatic  plate 
transports  and  registration  for  exposure 
and  automatic  movement  of  the  exposed 
plate  into  an  on-line  plate  processor. 

The  two  systems  will  also  be  electron¬ 
ically  connected  by  cable  and  will  have 
bi-directional  master/slave  capacity.  The 
master/slave  feature  allows  one  operator 
to  load  a  pasteup  in  either  Laserite  and, 
with  the  switch,  expose  2  plates  simul¬ 
taneously. 

Plates  made  on  the  Cambridge  Laser¬ 
ite  system  will  have  a  wrong  reading 
image  for  their  DiLitho  printing  process. 
The  paper  prints  with  10  units  of  DiLitho 
that  were  converted  in  April  1977.  The 
paper  has  a  circulation  of  55,000  and 
prints  up  to  64  pages  tabloid,  Monday 
through  Saturday. 
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Quality  growth  is  successfully  main¬ 
tained  in  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
markets  in  the  nation,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado. 

Here  in  Pikes  Peak  Country  are  the 
leaders  of  the  dynamic  electronic  in¬ 
dustry;  Texas  Instruments,  Ampex, 
Digital,  Hewlett-Packard,  NCR,  Hon¬ 
eywell,  TRW,  Litton,  Ford  Aerospace. 
This  is  where  many  members  of  the 
military’s  top  echelon  hang  their  hats: 
United  States  Air  Force  Academy, 
North  American  Air  Defense  Com¬ 
mand,  and  the  U.S.  Army’s  4th 
Division  at  Fort  Carson. 

The  world’s  finest  athletes  train  and 
have  their  headquarters  here  along 
with  the  United  States  Olympic  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Professional  Rodeo 


Cowboys  Association.  The  list  is  never 
ending  and  over  fifty  announcements 
of  new  firms  moving  to  Colorado 
Springs  have  been  made  in  the  last 
three  years.  It’s  a  young,  educated, 
vibrant  market  with  a  median  age  of 
23.7  years  and  one  of  the  nation’s 
lowest  unemployment  rates. 

Colorado  Springs  has  a  newspaper  to 
match  its  quality,  The  Colorado 
Springs  Sun.  The  Sun  purchased  a  full 
block  in  the  heart  of  downtown  and 
built  a  handsome,  multi-million  dollar 
facility  with  the  most  modern  printing 
equipment  in  the  country.  This  com¬ 
mitment  in  technology  is  teamed  with 
a  dedicated  staff  producing  an  award¬ 
winning  newspaper  with  unmatched 
readability  and  community  leadership. 


Most  newspapers  only  de¬ 
liver  newspapers.  The  Col¬ 
orado  Springs  Sun  delivers 
people! 

For  a  Free  Market  Study  on 
Colorado  Springs  contact: 

Mike  Stevens 

National  Advertising  Manager 
PO  Box  130 

Colorado  Springs,  Co.  80901 
(303)  633-3881 


Colorado  Springs  Sun 

DIVISION  OF  THE  OKLAHOMA  PUBLISHING  CO. 


America’s  first  class 
market  has  a  first 
class  newspaper 


Nashville  Banner  education  reporter  Robert  Churchwell,  far  left,  and  his  wife, 
Mary,  far  right,  admire  the  diplomas  of  their  four  1979  graduating  children;  from 
left,  seated  on  sofa,  Andre,  25,  Harvard  Medical  School;  Marisa,  19,  Nashville's 
Aquinas  Jr.  College;  seated  on  back  of  sofa,  from  left,  twins  Kevin  and  Keith,  17 
Nashville's  McGavock  High  School. 


Cartoon  contest 
proves  popular 
with  youngsters 

A  youth  cartoon  contest,  sponsored  by 
the  Waterloo  (la.)  Daily  Courier,  has  at¬ 
tracted  a  total  of  1,706  entries  in  the 
three  years  it  has  been  held. 

The  cuirent  year,  some  558  were  re¬ 
ceived.  344  from  upper  elementary  (4th, 
5th,  6th  grades).  162  from  junior  high  (7th, 
8th,  9th  grades)  and  52  from  high  school 
(lOth,  I  Ith,  and  12th). 

The  contest  invites  young  artists  to 
create  their  own  comic  strip  characters 
and  gags.  The  winners  receive  cash 
prizes  and  publication  on  the  Courier 
comic  page. 

The  newspaper  awards  prizes  of  $25 
for  first  place  in  each  of  the  three 
categories;  $15  for  second  place  and  $10 
for  third  place.  In  addition,  five  special 
mention  cash  prizes  of  $5  are  given  in 
each  division. 

The  top  two  winners  in  each  group 
have  their  comic  strip  published  in  full 
color  along  with  their  photographs.  The 
other  cash  winning  strips,  plus  about  60 
honorable  mentions,  are  published  on 
the  daily  comic  page.  Most  of  the  entries 
then  are  displayed  at  the  art  gallery  of  the 
Waterloo  Recreation  and  Arts  center,  so 
the  youngsters  can  compare  their  efforts 
to  those  of  the  winners. 

The  contest  is  administered  and  judged 
by  Jack  Bender,  Courier  associate  editor 
and  cartooriist. 

“We  feel  that  the  contest  attracts  new 
young  readers  for  our  newspaper  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  testing  their  creativity,”  Bender 
says.  “It  creates  a  lot  of  interest  and 
conversation  about  the  Courier." 

Direct  mail  exec  gets 
Va.  tourism  contract 

Edward  R.  DeBolt,  who  handled  the 
direct-mail  campaigns  in  the  elections  of 
Virginia  Gov.  John  N.  Dalton  and  Sen. 
John  W.  Warner,  has  been  selected  for  a 
$84,(XK)-a-year  state  consulting  contract. 
DeBolt,  who  is  head  of  the  Washington 
office  of  the  Reuben  H.  Donnelly  Corp., 
will  advise  the  Virginia  Travel  Service  on 
allocation  of  its  $1.4  million  annual  ad 
budget. 

Best  coverage 

Philadelphia  Bulletin's  coverage  of  the 
shootout  last  August  between  Philadel¬ 
phia  police  and  a  revolutionary,  dissident 
group  known  as  MOVE,  has  been  cited 
as  the  best  news  story  of  the  year  by  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists. 


Signed  editorial 
liked  by  readers 

The  Sherbrooke  (Que.)  Record,  which 
started  publishing  signed  editorials  Au¬ 
gust  I,  1977,  says  public  response  to  the 
policy  is  positive — “tremendous”  in  the 
words  of  editor  James  Duff. 

The  Record  is  the  third  largest  English 
language  daily  in  Quebec  and  serves  a 
rural  community  via  about  60%  mail  sub¬ 
scription.  Circulation  is  7,200  with  publi¬ 
cation  5  days  a  week. 

Duff  says  the  policy  of  signing  edito¬ 
rials  began  the  same  day  he  and  pub¬ 
lisher  George  MacLaren  joined  the 
newspaper.  Duff  writes  about  80%  of  the 
editorials  with  others  from  the  5-person 
staff  and  regular  stringers,  such  as  those 
covering  agriculture  and  courts. 

The  Windsor  (Ont.)  Star,  which 
claimed  to  be  the  first  English-language 
paper  in  Canada  to  run  signed  editorials, 
ended  its  3-year-old  policy.  (E«&P,  June 
9).  The  National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers  has  heard  pro  and  con  debates 
on  signed  editorials  from  time  to  time. 

The  Record's  editorial  policy  is  “out¬ 
spoken",  Duff  says.  “We  contradict 
ourselves  quite  a  bit.  We  take  a  meander¬ 
ing  course,  but  I  like  it.” 

The  Record  gives  one-half  or  one-third 
page  to  signed  letters.  “We  try  to  demys¬ 
tify  the  editorial  page.”  explains  the 
editor,  who  candidly  comments  he  thinks 
90%  of  Canadian  editorial  pages  are  “un¬ 
readable”. 

Duff  was  assignment  editor  of  the 
Montreal  Star  before  he  moved  to  the 
Record  and  earlier  worked  at  the 
Montreal  Gazette.  He  hadn't  written 


editorials  earlier  in  his  career  and 
criticizes  his  first  efforts  as  “rotten”  but 
then  he  began  to  enjoy  the  task. 

Workshop  trains 
telephone  supers 

Marie  Holland,  the  NAB's  vicepres¬ 
ident,  telephone  sales,  told  the  classified 
advertising  executives  that  “profes¬ 
sionalism  in  the  phone  room  depends  on 
the  professionalism  of  the  telephone 
supervisor.”  She  said: 

“Most  men  and  women  who  become 
supervisors  move  into  management  be¬ 
cause  of  their  outstanding  sales  records. 
They  get  promoted  and  they're  expected 
to  be  instant  experts  in  interviewing, 
motivating  staff,  setting  sales  goals, 
evaluating  performance,  and  you  name 
it.  If  we  expect  telephone  supervisors  to 
do  the  job  better  than  ever  before — and 
we  do — we  have  to  show  them  how.” 

The  bureau's  “Telephone  Super¬ 
visor's  Survival  Program”  is  directed  at 
this  problem.  Under  this  program,  the 
bureau  has  thus  far  conducted  nine 
seminars  which  were  attended  by  136 
supervisors  and  classified  managers  rep¬ 
resenting  no  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Additional  seminars 
are  scheduled  into  the  early  part  of  1980. 
A  quarterly  “Teletrainer  fjewsletter” 
circulated  among  participants  keeps  the 
dialog  going. 

The  bureau  also  conducts  “Train  the 
Trainer”  telephone  workshops.  In  the 
past  18  months,  these  have  been  held  in 
24  states,  and  350  supervisors  have  par¬ 
ticipated.  They  in  turn  are  implementing 
on-going  training  piograms  with  their 
staffs. 
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We  asked  Americans 


'Why  Isn’t  America 
Using  More  Coal?’ 


Because  Union  Carbide's  business  depends  on  energy, 
our  future  growth  depends  on  national  policies  which 
bring  about  reliable,  long-term  energy  supplies  from 
many  sources,  including  coal.  Since  public  attitudes 
help  shape  public  policy,  we  commissioned  a  survey 
which  included  this  question: 

“Thinking  atx^ut  (each  of  the  following),  is  it  your 
feeling  that  this  is  keeping  the  U.S.  from  using  more 
coal,  or  do  you  feel  this  is  not  having  much  effect  on 
the  use  of  coal  in  this  country?" 

Restrains  Not  much 


coal  use 

effect 

Coal’s  effect  on  environment 

4»7c 

407c 

Coal’s  effect  on  human  health 

39% 

5Q7c 

Cost  of  mining  &  transporting 

34% 

537c 

Government  regulations 

497c 

367c 

Source:  May  1979  national  probability  sample,  by  telephone,  of  1,000  adults.  Conducted  for 
Union  Carbide  by  Roger  Seasonwein  Associates,  Inc.  (“Don’t  knows"  not  shown.) 


Half  say  regulations  and 
environmental  problems 
restrain  coal  use. 

Most  experts  agree  that  we  have  a 
300-  to  400- year  supply  of  coal  in 
the  United  States,  and  3  out  of  4 
Americans  feel  that  we  should  rely 
heavily  on  coal  for  our  energy  needs. 
But  when  asked  why  coal — which 
represents  80%  of  our  known  energy 
resources — provides  only  20%  of  our 
current  needs,  almost  half  named 
government  regulations  and  the 
environmental  effects  of  mining  and 
using  coal  as  restraining  influences. 

Getting  on  with  the  job. 

HEW  has  found  that  “intensified  use  of 
coal  as  an  enei^y  source . . .  would  not 
lead  to  serious  health  or  ecological 
consequences  if  certain  precautions  are 
taken.”  In  addition,  the  National 
Coal  Policy  Project,  composed  of 
environmentalists,  coal  companies, 
utilities  and  other  industries,  recently 


reached  agreement  on  a  body  of 
policies  which  would  allow  increased 
coal  production  and  use  in  an  environ¬ 
mentally  acceptable  manner. 

In  recognition  of  the  country's  urgent 
need  to  replace  scarce  oil  with  abun¬ 
dant  coal,  the  President  has  asked 
federal  regulatory  agencies  to  review 
their  policies  and  to  propose  ways  of 
encouraging  the  greater  use  of  domestic 
coal.  At  the  same  time,  the  country  has 
an  opportunity  to  take  other  steps 
towards  this  end: 

•  Make  sure  that  regulations  for  the 
use  of  coal  properly  protect  the 
environment — but  don’t  needlessly 
inhibit  coal  production  or  use. 

•  Use  coal  for  the  things  coal  does 
best,  such  as  generating  electricity. 
This  will  save  oil  for  those  purposes 
for  which  there  is  no  present  sub¬ 
stitute,  such  as  transportation  and 
chemical  raw  materials. 

•  Support  legislation  which  provides 
for  demonstration  projects  to  convert 
coal  into  gas  and  liquid  fuels  and 
chemical  raw  materials. 


Union  Carbide  s 
commitment  to  coal. 

Union  Carbide  believes  that  America 
must  use  its  abundant  coal  resources  to 
help  secure  its  energy  future.  And  that 
we  can  do  so  in  ways  that  protect  land, 
air,  water — and  people.  To  those  ends, 
we  plan  to  use  coal  as  a  boiler  fuel, 
whenever  practical,  in  new 
facilities. 

first  began  research  on  convert¬ 
ing  coal  to  chemicals  in  the  I930's, 
but  stopped  work  on  these  projects 
in  the  I960's  because  coal  could  not 
compete  with  world  oil  then  priced  at 
$2  a  barrel.  With  current  energy 
shortages  and  skyrocketing  oil  and  gas 
prices,  it  is  again  in  our  interest  to  turn 
to  the  coal  utilization  technologies 
we’ve  developed  over  the  years. 

This  advertisement  is  part  of  a 
continuing  series  on  public  opinions 
and  national  concerns. 

For  more  information,  write  for  a 
complimentary  copy  of  the  national 
survey,  “Public  Attitudes  on  Energy.” 
Address:  Energy,  Union  Carbide 
Corporation,  Box  H-16,  270  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10017 
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NUMBERS  GAME 

Market-Shelf 
Proliferation 
-Public  Pays 

BY  A.  KENT  MacDOUGALL 

Tlmn  StaH  WrHar 

In  the  beginning,  there  was  just 
Campbell’s  chicken  rice  soup. 

Today,  besides  chicken  rice  soup, 
Campbell  Soup  Co.  makes  chicken 
gumbo,  chicken  noodle,  chicken 
noodle  O's,  curly  noodle  with  chicken, 
cream  of  chicken,  creamy  chicken 
mushroom,  chicken  vegetable,  chick¬ 
en  alphabet,  chicken  and  stars,  chick¬ 
en  ’n’  dumplings  and  chicken  broth. 

These  dozen  chicken  soups  and  the 
40  other  varieties  in  Campbell’s 
familiar  line  of  canned  condensed 
soup  exemplify  the  colorful  cornuco¬ 
pia  of  consumer  goods  that  gives 
American  shoppers  a  range  of  choice 
unsurpassed  in  history. _ 

This  article  by  A.  Kent  Mac- 
Doueall,  a  Los  Angeles  Times 
staff  writer,  studies  the  mar* 
keting  strategy  of  creating 
“new”  products  to  dominate 
shelf  space  at  supermarkets — 
and  the  costs  to  the  consumer. 
MacDougall  is  one  of  the  30 
writers  and  editors  with  the 
Times  Business  section. _ 

But  to  competitors  such  as  H.  J. 
Heinz  Co.,  which  just  this  month  set¬ 
tled  a  $105  million  antitrust  suit 
against  Campbell  Soup  out  of  court, 
Campbell’s  proliferation  to  three  lines 
of  canned  soup  with  a  total  of  80  vari¬ 
eties  is  part  of  a  calculated  strategy  to 
hog  supermarket  shelf  space,  keep 
out  rival  brands  and  protect  Camp¬ 
bell’s  near-monopoly  in  canned  soup. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  such 
charges,  proliferation  on  the  soup 
shelves  of  the  nation’s  supermarkets 
is  mild  compared  with  what  is  going 
on  elsewhere.  Along  breakfast  cereal 
row,  in  the  frozen  foods  display  case, 
on  the  dog  and  cat  food  shelves  and 
up  and  down  most  other  aisles,  a 
fierce  struggle  for  shelf  space  and 
market  share  is  being  waged  among 
the  two  to  four  big  manufacturers 
that  typically  dominate  each  catego¬ 
ry. 

Rather  than  undercutting  one  an¬ 
other  on  price,  the  manufacturers  are 
locked  in  a  big-bucks  battle  to  see 
which  can  spew  out  the  most  new 
products,  advertise  and  promote  them 
most  heavily  and  tie  up  the  most  shelf 
space. 

And  far  from  being  new,  most  of 
the  new  brands,  sizes,  shapes,  colors, 
flavors  and  scents  being  showered  on 
the  public  are  only  minor  variations 
on  existing  products,  diffenng  mainly 


in  form,  packaging  and  advertised 
image. 

Many  new  grocery  products  seem 
little  more  than  novelties,  such  as  the 
new  line  of  Buitoni  macaroni  for  chil-^ 
dren  that  comes  in  four  varieties,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  macaroni’s  shape: 
spacemen,  apaceships,  space  robots 
and  moon  buggies.  Other  new  pro¬ 
ducts  carry  sp^ialization  to  the  edge 
of  absurdity;  witness  Cycle  dog  food’s 
four  versions,  one  for  each  stage  of  a 
dog’s  life:  puppy,  middle  years  and 
senior  citizen,  plus  overweight. 

It  would  all  be  just  amusing  if  con¬ 
sumers  who  did  not  want  the  new 
products  could  avoid  paying  for  them. 
But  they  cannot.  This  is  bwause  the 
steep  costs  of  developing,  promoting 
and  distributing  the  four  out  of  five 
new  items  that  fail  to  catch  on  with 
the  public  are  inevitably  loaded  onto 
the  prices  of  existing  brands. 

What’s  more,  because  each  new 
brand  threatens  the  market  share  of 
‘  all  existing  brands  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory,  the  existing  brands  must  be  de¬ 
fended  with  stepped-i^  advertising 
that  inflates  their  prices  as  well. 
Manufacturers  end  up  fighting  harder 
for  smaller  pieces  of  the  market,  and 
consumers  end  up  paying  higher 
prices. 

Many  manufacturers  are  starting  to 
see  that  brand  proliferation  is  grow¬ 
ing  counterproductive.  Paul  F.  En¬ 
right,  a  sales  manager  for  Coca-Cola 
Co.’s  foods  division,  recently  took 
note  in  a  food  industry  newsletter  of 
"a  growing  concern  within  our  indus¬ 
try  about  the  rapid  proliferation  of 
brands,  products,  sizes  and  flavors, 
many  of  which  bring  nothing  new  to 
their  respective  categories,  endlessly 
confuse  the  consumer  and  dilute  the 
high-volume  sales  of  a  few  products 
to  the  modest  volume  of  many.  In  our 
opinion,  it  is  not  in  the  industry’s  best 
interests  to  continue  endless  (and 
sometimes  mindless)  product  pro¬ 
liferation.” 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Coca-Cola 
foods  division  seems  more  caught  up 
in  proliferation  than  ever.  Since  last 
June,  it  has  introduced  and  heavily 
advertised  two  new  lines  of  drip  cof¬ 
fee,  two  new  varieties  of  fruit  juice 
and  two  new  lines  of  powdered  drink 
mixes.  The  drink  mixes  come  in  nine 
flavors  and  two  sizes.  The  company 
also  has  added  a  10th  and  11th  flavor 
(peach  and  tangerine)  to  its  existing 
Hi-C  line  of  canned  fruit  drinks. 

In  the  absence  of  a  nonproliferation 
treaty,  which  many  in  marketing 
might  welcome,  no  company  seems 
willing  to  be  the  first  to  cut  back  on 
new  product  development.  The  risks 
are  too  great,  as  the  fate  of  Liggett  ft 
Myers  Tobacco  Co.  demonstrates. 
Once  a  formidable  force  in  the  ci¬ 
garette  industry,  with  a  20%  market 
share  30  years  ago,  L&M  was  too  late 
with  too  few  new  brands  in  recent 
years.  Its  market  share  has  shrunk  to 
3%,  and  it  is  in  the  process  of  being 
sold  off  by  its  parent.LiggettGroup.Inc. 

Liggett  ft  Myers’  slide  to  obscurity 
can  be  traced  to  its  poor  adjustment  to 


the  revolution  in  marketing  that  got  same  section  to  make  room.” 
started  about  1950.  Until  then,  nearly  The  biggest  manufacturers  and  ad- 
every  consumer  goods  category  was  vertisers,  such  as  Procter  &  Gamble 

dominated  by  a  few  standardize  na-  Co.,  General  Foods  Corp.  and  Bristol - 

tional  brands.  People  smoked  Camels,  Myers  Co.,  stand  the  best  chance  of 

Luckies  or  (Liggett  &  Myers’)  Ches-  winning  supermarket  acceptance  for 

terfields,  all  uniformly  2%  inches  their  brands.  This  is  because  of  the 

long,  unfiltered  and  soft-package,  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  in  advertis- 

they  washed  with  Ivory,  Lux  or  Pal-  ing,  cents-off  coupons,  free  samples 

molive.  Children  ate  the  same  break-  and  introductory  price  discounts  to 

fast  cereals  as  adults,  adding  their  retailers  they  can  put  behind  each 

own  sugar.  And  the  entire  family  new  brand.  Such  pre-selling  is  hart 

drank  Coke  from  6V4- ounce  bottles.  t6  resist,  for  no  su^rmarket  wants  to 

From  about  1950  on,  while  continu-  disappoint  a  customer  wlu)  asks  for  a 

ing  to  mass-produce  standardized  new  brand,  forcing  her  or  him  down 

brands,  manufacturers  found  even  the  street  to  a  competitor, 
greater  profit  opportunities  in  seg-  The  generally  higher  prices  and 
menting  mass  markets  and  supplying  markups  that  new  products  command 

specialized  goods  for  each  se^enL  help  retailers  defray  the  costs  of 

This  increased  the  costs  of  doing  warehousing,  inventorying,  shelving 

business,  of  course,  but  consumers  and  reordering  the  many  slow  sellers 

went  along  because  they  had  more  among  the  new  items  Even  so,  as  the 

discretionary  income  to  spend  on  new  total  number  of  items  handled  has 

products  promising  convenience,  mounted  toward  10,(XX),  supermarket 

novelty  or  prestige.  Television  pro-  sales  per  square  foot  of  floor  space 

vided  a  powerful  medium  to  create  and  employe  man-hour— adjusted  for 

rapid  consumer  acceptance  for  new  inflation-have  fallen,  pinching  su¬ 
brands.  And  grocery  stores  expanded  permarket  profits  and  putting  even 

to  handle  the  outpouring  of  new  pro-  more  upward  pressure  on  prices, 
ducts.  The  inefficiencies  caus^  by  brand 

While  brand  proliferation  seemed  proliferation  at  the  retail  level  are 

to  suit  the  affluent  and  expansive  strikingly  illustrated  by  cigarettes. 

1950s  and  1960s,  declining  disposable  Thirty  years  ago,  the  tjqjical  retailer 

incomes  in  the  economically  troubled  could  accommc^te  88%  of  his  custo- 

1970s  have  put  the  marketing  ploy  mers  by  stocking  just  five  brands— 

increasingly  out  of  joint  with  the  Camel,  Lucky  Strike,  Chesterfield, 

times.  Consumers  pinched  by  infla-  Philip  Morris  and  Pall  Mall,  each  in  a 

tion  are  more  and  more  looking  for  single  version.  To  supply  the  same 

bargains  in  basics  rather  than  new  percentage  of  smokers  today,  the  re¬ 
faces  on  old  products.  tailer  must  carry  no  fewer  than  58 

Shoppers  are  economizing  by  buy-  different  items,  including  variations 
ing  fewer  national  brands,  according  in  length,  filter,  package,  flavor  and 
to  a  recent  study  for  the  Food  Mar-  tar  and  nicotine  content  within  some 
keting  Institute,  and  more  private-la-  brands. 

bel,  or  store,  brands,  which  are  priced  Wiereas  checkout  counter  clerks 
lower.  And  in  the  25%  of  supermark-  used  to  di^nse  both  packs  and  car¬ 
ets  that,  within  the  last  two  years,  tons  of  cigarettes,  cartons  now  are 

have  started  to  stock  "generic”  shelved  in  self-service  aisles,  increas- 

grocery  products,  shoppers  are  also  ing  pilferage.  But  at  least  they  take 

turning  to  these  even  cheaper  no-  up  much  less  room- an  average  of  33 

frills,  plainly  wrapped  items.  feet  of  shelf  space— than  most  other 

Supermarkets  are  as  effective  a  products, 
brake  as  shoppers  on  the  proliferation  According  to  A.  C.  Nielsen,  the 
of  high-priced  national  brands.  The  average  supermarket  devotes  176  feet 

typical  supermarket  has  quadrupled  of  shelf  space  to  candy  and  chewing 

its  stock,  from  2,5(X)  items  in  19M  to  gum,  193  feet  to  soft  drinks  (up  75% 

nearly  10,000  today,  but  not  even  the  in  six  years),  210  feet  to  cat  and  dog 

largest  can  accommodate  the  deluge  dinners  (up  80%  in  seven  years),  2Sa 

of  new  products.  feet  to  refrigerated  foods  and  290  feet 

Since  1971  when  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.,  to  frozen  fo^. 
the  market  researcher,  began  track-  Many  shoppers  revel  in  the  enor- 
ing  the  introduction  of  new  products  mous  variety  available,  but  an  in- 

into  supermarkets,  it  has  counted  creasing  number  seem  to  be  losing 

53,000  new  brands,  sizes,  flavors  and  patience  with  sorting  through  the  be- 

other  variants  that  have  to  be  stocked  wildering  array  of  brands,  sizes,  fla- 

separately  if  they  are  to  be  handled  at  vors  and  forms  clamoring  for  at  ten - 

all.  And  the  Nielsen  count  excludes  tion. 

thousands  of  locally  produced  bakery  “The  expansion  of  product  variety 
and  dairy  products,  carbonated  bev-  in  supermarkets  has  served  only  to 
erages  and  snacks.  confuse  the  food  shopper,  make  shop- 

Little  wonder  that  Progressive  ping  more  difficult  and  time-consum- 

Grocer  magazine  recently  reported  ing,  and  force  the  shopper  to  make 

“signs  of  increasing  retailer  resis-  decisions  she  would  rather  not  make,” 

tance  to  new  items. The  Alpha  Beta  says  William  Nigut,  a  (^icago  super¬ 
chain  of  300  supermarkets  in  Califor-  market  consultant.  “The  conventional 

nia  and  Arizona  accepts  fewer  than  wisdom  has  been  that  the  longer  you 

10%  of  the  new  items  offered  it,  says  keep  the  shopper  in  the  store,  the 

buyer  Pat  Bobzin,  and  "normally,  we  more  she  will  buy.  But  many  shop- 

have  to  throw  out  something  in  the  pers  get  so  frustrated  and  aggravated 


that  they  have  begun  to  leave  the  started  a  new  category,  and  we  had  to 
store  before  finishing  their  shopping.”  explain  why  our  product  was  differ- 
Gordon  F.  Bloom,  a  Waltham,  ent”  from  existing  dry  and  semi- 

Mass.,  supermarket  owner  who  also  is  moist  dog  foods,  a  (Quaker  Oats 

a  senior  lecturer  at  Massachusetts  In-  spokeswoman  explains, 
stitute  of  Technology’s  Sloan  School  Many  manufacturers  prefer  to  wait 
of  Management,  tygrees.  “Merely  for  someone  else  to  establish  a  cate- 
walking  around  large  supermarkets  is  gory  and  then  capitalize  on  the  com- 
a  time-consuming  undertaking,”  he  petitor’s  mistakes  and  successes, 
notes.  Customers  in  a  hurry  “have  When  R  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  in- 
taken  their  pimchases  to  convenience  troduced  the  first  120  mm.  cigarette, 
stores,”  msJting  them  the  fastest-  More,  competitors  rushed  13  imitative 
growing  segment  of  food  retailing.  brands  to  market  within  three 
The  back-to-work  movement  months.  Most  have  since  disappeared, 
among  housewives  is  also  bad  news  and  More  still  leads  the  extra- long, 
for  heavily  advertised  national  thln-cigarette  category, 
brands.  According  to  a  survey  by  Although  More  won  out  over  its 
CadweU  Davis  Savage,  a  New  York  imiUtors.  it  is  often  the  other  way 

advertising  agency,  when  other  fami-  around.  An  A.  C.  Nielsen  study  of  20 

ly  members  do  the  shqiping,  they  highly  succ^ul  new  products  found 

pick  a  different  brand  than  Mom  that  only  four  had  been  first  on  the 

would  have  54%  of  the  time.  Even  market  This  led  Vice  President  Ken- 

more  “shocking”  to  the  ad  agency:  neth  0.  Carlson  to  advise  ihanufactu- 

36%  of  the  husbands  “told  us  till  rers,  “Your  chances  appear  better  be- 

brands  are^  the  same,  so  they  just  ing  second  or  third  with  a  first-class 

picked  one.”  product  than  first  with  a  second-class 

Husbands  who  see  little  difference  product” 
among  brands  apparently  have  good  No  one  denies  that  product  pro¬ 
eyesight  Lee  Adler,  a  former  New  liferation  has  given  consumers  more 

York  ad  agency  executive  who  now  is  choice— perhaps  more  choice  than 

a  professor  of  marketing  at  Fairleigh  most  want  or  would  vote  for.  And 

Dickinson  University,  says  that  dif-  manipulated  or  not  many  people  lay 

ferences  among  brands  “tend  to  occur  great  store  by  even  cosmetic  features 

not  so  much  in  basic  product  benefits  Oiat  have  no  effect  on  product  perfor- 

as  in  packaging,  brand  name  and  mance. 

imagery,  advertising  strate^,  distri-  One  reason  there  are  so  many  new 
bution  and  sales  promotion.  As  a  re-  scents  and  other  minor  product  pluses 
suit  advertising  copywriters  face  “a  b  that  manufacturers  make  higher 
desperate  struggle  to  find  a  competi-  profits  from  such  “value-added”  pro- 
tive  edge”  for  their  brand  over  essen-  ducts  than  from  no-frills  standardized 
tially  similar  products.  items.  For  this  reason  food  manufac- 

Unfortunately  for  the  copywriters,  turers  eschew  minimally  processed 
few  new  brands  offer  meaningful  im-  staples  that  command  relatively  low 
provements  to  crow  about  William  D.  profit  margins  to  concentrate  their 
Tyler,  a  columnist  for  Advertising  new  product  development  on  conve- 
Age,  recently  lamented  a  “growing  nience,  gourmet,  "natural”  and 
trend”  in  new  product  introductions  “light”  foods  that  can  be  promoted  as 
of  “warmed-over  variations”  on  old  adding  value, 
products.  “New  products  have  be-  Pr^ictably,  convenience  comes 
come,  slowly  but  surely,  less  new.  high.  Every  penny’s  worth  of  sugar 
The  greater  growth  has  come  about  sprayed  onto  presweetened  com 
in  line  extenders:  new  colors,  new  fla-  flakes  at  the  factory  adds  about  two 
vors,  new  scents,  etc.”  cents  to  the  price  the  consumer  pays 

Pat  Bobzin  of  the  Alpha  Beta  su-  for  the  convenience  of  not  having  to 

permarket  chain  notes  the  same  spoon  on  his  own  sugar  at  the  break - 

thing:  “Probably  less  than  5%  of  the  fast  table.  The  additional  vitamins 

new  items  presented  to  us  are  really  and  minerals  that  General  Mills,  Inc., 

new  ideas;  the  rest  are  variations  on  adds  to  Wheaties  to  turn  it  into  Total 

what  already  exists.”  cost  an  estimated  two  cents,  yet  add 

One  reason  for  the  proliferation  of  about  30  cents  to  the  retail  price  of  a 

me-two,  me-three  and  me-four  12-ounce  box. 

brands  is  the  difficulty,  even  in  this  “Consumers  could  save  money  if 
age  of  rapid  technological  advances,  they  simply  bought  a  box  of  Wheaties 

of  coming  up  with  genuinely  new  and  a  bottle  of  vitamin  pills  instead  of 

products.  “Most  of  the  major  product  Total,”  says  Michael  Jacobson,  execu- 

innovations-dried  milk,  instant  cof-  tive  director  of  the  Center  for  Science 

fee,  disposable  diapers— came  before  in  the  Public  Interest,  which  has  for- 

19M,”  says  Martin  Friedman,  editor  mally  complained  to  the  Federal 

of  New  Product  News,  a  newsletter  Trade  Commission  that  Total  consti- 

published  by  the  Dancer-Fitzgerald-  tutes  "a  total  rip-off  to  the  consu- 

Sample  ad  agency.  mer.” 

Products  that  differ  from  what  is  General  Mills  won’t  say  what  To- 
already  available  usually  must  be  tal’s  additional  fortification  costs  it, 

promoted  more  heavily,  at  least  ini-  but  contends  that  consumers  would 

tially.  (Juaker  (kts  Co.  says  the  $28  have  to  pay  more  than  the  difference 

million  it  spent  to  introduce  Ken-L  in  price  between  Wheaties  and  Toul 

Ration  Tender  (Thunks  went  largely  to  get  the  same  additional  fortification 

to  convince  pet  owners  of  the  need  in  the  form  of  nationally  branded  vi- 

for  a  new  kind  of  dog  food.  “We  tamin  pills. 


Cos  Angelee  Slimes 

A  SPECIAL  KIND  OFJOURNALISM. 


DISCUSS — Gloucester  County  Times'  publisher  Frank  Puckett  (second  from  right) 
and  Al  Stuart,  production  director,  discuss  American  newspapers  with  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  Japan's  CONPT  while  the  group  toured  the  newspaper. 


Japanese  inspect 
test  inking  system 


Japanese  newspaper  and  related 
equipment  manufacturing  representa¬ 
tives  recently  visited  the  Gloucester 
County  Times  in  Woodbury,  New  Jersey 
last  month. 

The  group,  which  was  in  the  United 
States  for  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association/Research  Institute 
Production  Conference  in  Las  Vegas, 
toured  the  Times  to  examine  an  experi¬ 
mental  inking  unit  developed  by 
ANPA/RI  and  being  tested  in  Woodbury. 

The  group  of  foreign  executives  are  all 
members  of  the  Conference  for  Newspa¬ 
per  Production  Techniques  in  Japan 
(CONPT-JAPAN)  which  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  ANPA/Rl.  The  CONPT  members 
represented  some  of  the  largest  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Japan  including  the  Tokyo  Times, 
Hokkaido  Shimhun  and  Nikkan  Sports 
News. 

Times  management  and  employees, 
with  the  assistance  of  Harshad  Matalia 
from  ANPA/Rl,  briefed  the  visiting 
executives  on  the  technicalities  of  the 
experimental  unit  and  followed  with  a 
demonstration  of  the  unit  running.  A 
special  front-page  edition,  printed  in 
Japanese,  was  produced  for  the  visitors’ 
inspection. 

The  experimental  flexographic  inking 
unit  (the  only  one  in  actual  use)  is  unique 
in  that  it  does  not  require  fountain  keys 
to  control  the  ink  flow.  Instead  it  applies 
a  calibrated  amount  of  ink  onto  the  plate 
and  transfers  it  to  the  paper  cleanly.  The 
unit  operates  with  a  minimum  of  person¬ 
nel  while  still  creating  a  quality  image. 
The  quality  is  equal  to  the  costly,  manu¬ 
ally  set  method  which  also  requires  more 
rollers. 

In  addition  to  the  experimental  inking 
unit,  the  Japanese  also  asked  to  see  the 


newspaper's  ECRM  7600  text  processing 
system.  Times’  management  broke  the 
group  into  small  groups  of  fifteen  and 
took  them  through  the  system  proce¬ 
dures,  starting  with  the  newsroom, 
through  the  computer  room  and  to  com¬ 
posing  operations. 

The  Gloucester  County  Times  is  a 
25,000  daily,  owned  by  Harte-Hanks 
Communications,  Incorporated.  Times 
Publisher,  Frank  Puckett  welcomed  the 
visitors  and  briefed  them  on  American 
newspapers,  commenting  that  the  Times 
was  one  of  approximately  1 ,750  dailies  in 
the  U.S.  of  which  about  85%  are  papers 
roughly  the  size  of  the  Times. 


Zenger  documents 
put  on  display 


Twelve  original  documents  from  the 
New  York  County  Clerk’s  archives 
1683-1735  including  the  “not  guilty’’ 
verdict  in  the  John  Peter  Zenger  case 
went  on  exhibit  last  week  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court  Building  in 
New  York  City. 

Made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the 
New  York  Times  Foundation  and  a  con¬ 
tribution  from  the  Sheriff s  Jury,  the 
exhibit  marks  the  first  time  these  docu¬ 
ments  have  been  shown  to  the  public. 

In  1731  Rip  Van  Dam,  a  wealthy  mer¬ 
chant,  became  acting  governor  of  New 
York  until  William  Cosby,  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  arrived  in  1732.  Van  Dam 
favored  increased  local  autonomy  for  the 
colonies  which  Cosby  opposed.  A  fight 
developed  between  the  two  over  salaries 
paid  to  Van  Dam  which  turned  into  a 
political  battle  embroiling  William  Mor¬ 
ris. 

When  Cosby  called  a  new  election  to 
deprive  Morris  of  his  election  to  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Assembly  anti-Cosby  forces  en¬ 
listed  the  columns  of  Zenger’s  New  York 
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Dentyne  to  go 
national  with 
pack  inserts 

Dentyne,  a  $5  million  advertiser  which 
has  relied  primarily  on  broadcast  media 
will  be  moving  ad  dollars  out  of  tv  into 
newspapers. 

One  Sunday  last  April  Dentyne  ran  an 
insert  in  the  354,000  Indianapolis  Star 
with  a  free  pack  of  cinnamon  flavored 
gum  attached.  The  run  was  an  experi¬ 
ment  to  test  the  viability  and  impact  of 
using  newspapers  to  distribute  free  sam¬ 
ples. 

According  to  Gary  Pranzo,  a  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  media  director  at  Dentyne’s 
agency.  Young  &  Rubicam,  the  pre  and 
post  ad  brand  awareness  tests  show  the 
idea  to  be  worth  repeating. 

FYanzo  said  that  Dentyne  will  probably 
run  the  gum  pack  inserts  in  a  few  more 
papers  this  year,  then  next  year  roll  the 
idea  out  nationally. 

Pranzo  reports  that  he’s  contacted 
numerous  papers  across  the  country  for 
the  national  roll-out  and  the  majority  of 
these  say  they  can  place  the  unusual  in¬ 
serts  using  their  usual  procedures. 

Allan  Dyer,  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Indianapolis  Star  said  that  his 
newspaper  used  the  Sheriden  Stuffer 
which  it  uses  for  most  insert  material  to 
stuff  the  gum  packs  which  were  glued  to 
hard  stock  paper. 

John  Dirkin  of  the  Star’s  rep.  firm. 
Million  Market  Newspapers  who  sold 
Dentyne  on  using  Indianapolis  for  the  ad 
test  said  that  the  only  complication  he’d 
heard  about  was  in  shipping.  The  gum 
packs  so  imbalanced  the  stacks  of  inserts 
that  they  had  to  be  boxed  in  groups  of 
fifty  rather  than  bound  and  baled  as  most 
inserts  are. 


Weekly  Journal.  Charging  seditious  pub¬ 
lication,  Cosby  ordered  four  editions  of 
the  Journal  to  be  burned.  Zenger  was 
jailed  for  falsely,  seditiously  and  scan¬ 
dalously  publishing  libels  against  the 
governor. 

The  exhibit  includes  the  original  in¬ 
dictment  against  him,  the  selection  of 
jurors,  the  arguments,  and  Zenger’s  let¬ 
ter  of  thanks  to  Andrew  Hamilton,  the 
attorney  who  won  his  acquittal. 

TV  Guide  moves 

TV  Guide  and  Triangle  Publications, 
Inc.,  its  parent  company,  will  move  their 
national  corporate  headquarters  and 
some  775  employees  to  Radnor  Corpo¬ 
rate  Center,  a  $25  million  hillside  office 
campus  at  Matsonford  and  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia  Rds.,  Radnor  Township,  Pa.,  which 
is  about  a  V2  mile  away  from  present 
offices. 
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CUSTOMER  INFORMATION  FROM  GENERAL  MOTORS 


HOWTOSflVEFUEL 
DDIUNG  TOim  SUMMER  VHfUiriM 

ENGINE  TUNING,  TIRE  PRESSURE,  AND  HOW  YOU  DRIVE  MAKE  A  BIG  DIFFERENCE. 

You’re  sure  to  be  on  the  Air  conditioning  also  the  brake”  creates  a  lot  of 

move  this  summer.  With  gas  takes  fuel,  so  try  not  to  use  it  unnecessary  friction  and 
more  expensive,  you  may  except  when  it’s  absolutely  wastes  gas. 
find  a  few  simple  reminders  necessary.  Whenever  possi-  Extra  weight  in  your 
on  the  best  ways  to  get  max-  ble,  use  the  vent  position  on  trunk,  such  as  tire  chains, 
imum  mileage  helpful.  They  the  air  conditioner  to  circu-  golf  clubs  you  don’t  plan  to 
won’t  take  a  lot  of  time,  and  late  air;  it’ll  be  quieter  and  use,  even  unnecessary  lug- 
may  save  you  a  fair  amount  cleaner  than  opening  the  gage,  takes  more  gas  to  haul, 
at  the  gas  pump.  windows  all  the  way.  If  you  And  finally,  driving  at  high 

A  car  that  is  properly  can  park  in  the  shade,  it’ll  be  speeds  substantially  reduces 
tuned  and  maintained  will  much  cooler  when  you  get  fuel  economy.  So  observing 
be  the  most  fuel-efficient,  into  the  car,  and  you’ll  be  less  the  55  mile  per  hour  speed 
Newer  GM  cars  require  less  likely  to  want  to  switch  on  limit  makes  economic  sense 
routine  maintenance  than  the  air  conditioner.  and  may  save  lives,  too.  Tests 

older  ones,  but  all  cars  re-  Keeping  the  proper  confirm  that  you  can  get 

quire  some  periodic  check-  amount  of  coolant  in  the  ra-  approximately  20%  better 
ups.  Fouled  spark  plugs,  diator  will  help  prevent  mileage  by  driving  at  50  miles 
improper  spark  timing  or  your  car  from  overheating,  per  hour  than  at  70  miles  per 
clogged  oil  and  air  filters  all  It  won’t  save  fuel,  but  it  may  hour, 
can  reduce  mileage  signifi-  save  expensive  towing  costs.  Attention  to  routine 
cantly.  So  be  sure  to  follow  A  lot  of  people  think  it’s  okay  maintenance  and  modera- 
the  maintenance  program  in  just  to  add  extra  water,  but  tion  in  how  you  drive  are  the 

your  GM  Owner’s  Manual  that  can  actually  cause  the  keys  to  getting  the  best  mile- 

and  Maintenance  Schedule,  mixture  in  your  radiator  to  age  from  your  car  during  this 
Underinflated  tires  boil.  Coolant— a  50/50  mix-  summer.  That’ll  save  you 

waste  lots  of  gas.  Tires  that  ture  of  ethylene  glycol  anti-  money  and  help  make  sure 

are  too  soft  have  a  higher  freeze  and  water— raises  the  that  there’s  enough  gas  for 

rolling  resistance,  which  boiling  temperature  and  will  others  to  enjoy  a  summer  va- 

forces  the  engine  to  work  therefore  help  prevent  over-  cation,  too. _ 

harder  and  to  use  more  fuel,  heating.  This  advertisement  is  part  of 

So  have  the  tire  pressures  Your  driving  habits  are  our  continuing  effort  to  give  cus- 

checked  periodically  or  use  a  probably  the  most  impor-  tomers  useful  information  about 

tire  gauge  yourself  to  be  sure  tant  factor  of  all  in  saving  their  cars  and  trucks  and  the 

your  tires  are  inflated  to  the  fuel.  The  best  advice  we  can  company  that  builds  them. 

pressure  recommended  in  give  is  to  drive  at  moderate  _  i  aa  * 

the  GM  Owner’s  Manual.  speeds  and  accelerate  evenly.  G6n6r3l  MOtOrS 

For  example,  jackrabbit  People  building  transportation 
starts  take  much  more  gaso-  to  serve  people 

line  than  gradual  accelera¬ 
tion.  Frequent  stops  will  also 
cost  you  fuel,  because  every 
"pump”  of  the  accelerator 
means  extra  gas  going  through 
the  carburetor.  Also,  "riding 


William  G.  Miller,  metropolitan 
editor  of  the  Boston  Globe  since  last  Oc¬ 
tober,  has  been  appointed  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  for  local/regional  news.  He 
succeeds  David  Nyhan,  who  assumes 
title  of  assistant  managing  editor  for 
political  news  with  immediate  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  Globe’s  coverage  of  munic¬ 
ipal  election  campaigns.  After  November 
6,  Nylan  will  become  the  newspaper’s 
national  political  correspondent,  work¬ 
ing  with  national/international  editor 
H.D.S.  Greenway  on  the  presi¬ 
dential  election  campaigns. 

♦  *  * 

H.  Doyle  Harvill,  executive  editor, 
Greenville  (N.C.)  News  and  Piedmont 
since  1976,  was  named  vicepresident/ 
operations  with  responsibility  of  over¬ 
seeing  operations  of  six  dailies  and  17 
non-dailies.  Richard  B.  Wynne,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen  and 
Times,  was  named  vicepresident/ 
planning  of  Multimedia  Newspaper  Co. 
John  S.  Pittman  succeeds  Harvill  as 
executive  editor  of  the  News  and  Pied¬ 
mont.  Gary  W.  Boley,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  and  copy  desk  chief,  takes 
Pittman’s  post  as  managing  editor  of  the 
News. 

H:  rii  ^ 

Bill  Strabala,  reporter,  Denver  Post, 
and  former  business  editor.  Rocky 
Mountain  News  has  left  to  become 
executive  vicepresident  of  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  Corp.,  a  pr  and  ad  firm  in  Den¬ 
ver. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Sharon  Stubbs,  formerly  controller  of 
the  Muscatine  (la.)  Journal,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  controller  of  Iowa  City  (la.) 
Press-Citizen.  Larry  Hall,  who  was 
with  the  Coforado  Daily  in  Boulder  and 
former  public  relations  director  of  Boise 
Idaho  Statesman,  was  named  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Press-Citizen,  a 
member  of  the  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 
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JohnC.  LANGSTiNEhas  succeeded  Pat¬ 
rick  O’Brien,  who  resigned,  as  deputy 
budget  manager  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Us  ^ 

Thomas  Hawley,  general  executive  in 
charge  of  DPI  NEWSTIME,  was  named 
director  of  cable  television  services  for 
UPI,  and  Jack  Klinge,  UPI’s  manager 
for  commercial  pictures  sales  in  Dallas, 
was  named  cable  television  sales  man¬ 
ager,  replacing  Roy  Mehi.man,  who  re¬ 
signed. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

George  Veon,  vicepresident  of  human 
resources  for  Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  was 
elected  president  of  Newspaper  Person¬ 
nel  Relations  Association. 

ife  9|c  :tc 

J.  Owen  Burgess,  editor,  Brownsville 
(Tenn.)  States-Graphic,  is  the  new  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Tennessee  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

New  additions  to  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union  editorial  department  in¬ 
clude; 

— Ricardo  Chavira,  from  reporter, 
Stockton  (Calif.)  Record,  to  general 
assignment. 

—Christopher  Cook,  from  reporter. 
Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Newsday,  to  general 
assignment. 

— Charles  St.  Cyr,  from  assistant  city 
editor,  Arizona  Daily  Star,  to  assistant 
city  editor. 

— Ei.izabeth  Brakford,  from  national 
broadcast  desk.  Associated  Press,  New 
York  City,  to  north  San  Diego  County 
reporter. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Lawrence  S.  Connor,  city  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  since  1963,  has  been 
named  editor.  He  succeeds  Frank  H. 
Crane,  who  retired  June  15.  Richard  E. 
Cady,  chief  of  the  newspaper’s  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting  team  which  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1975  for  special  reporting,  was 
named  city  editor. 

♦  *  ♦ 

— Kenneth  G.  Slocum,  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  assistant  managing  editor  in  Dal¬ 
las,  has  been  transferred  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  where  he  will  be  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  in  charge  of  Journal  news  op¬ 
erations  there.  He  succeeds  Herbert  G. 
Lawson,  who  is  leaving  the  Journal  this 
summer.  Succeeding  Slocum  as  assistant 
managing  editor  in  Dallas  is  Wayne  E. 
Green,  currently  the  Journal’s  bureau 
chief  in  Philadelphia.  Green  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  Journal’s  Southwest  news 
operations.  Bernard  Wysocki  Jr.,  a  re¬ 
porter  in  the  Chicago  bureau,  succeeds 
Green  as  bureau  chief  in  Philadelphia. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Roxanne  Bender,  formerly  editor  of 
O'Fallon  (III.)  Progress,  was  named 
managing  editor  of  National  Thrift 
News,  a  fortnightly  paper  for  the 
mortgage  lending  and  savings  market. 


Newspeople 


Arthur  Kamin,  president  and  editor  of 
Shrewsbury  (N.J.)  Daily  Register,  re¬ 
elected  vicechairman  of  the  Rutgers 
University’s  board  of  trustees. 

*  * 

Louis  J.  Francis,  marketing  research 
manager.  New  York  News,  was  elected 
president  of  Media  Research  Directors 
Association,  a  New  York-based  organi¬ 
zation. 

:)c  ig 

John  T.  Mennenga,  director  of  market¬ 
ing  and  research,  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Co.  Inc.,  elected  a  vicepresident. 
♦  *  ♦ 

Frank  O.  King,  general  manger  of  the 
Beverly  (Mass.)  Times  and  Peabody 
Times,  was  named  assistant  publisher 
and  vicepresident  of  Ottaway’s  Essex 
County  Newspapers,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Cal  Killeen  Jr.,  moves  from  news-wire 
editor,  Beverly  Times  to  weekend- 
special  sections  editor,  Essex  County 
Newspapers.  John  Impemba  moves  from 
assistant  suburban  editor,  Newburyport 
Daily  News  to  news-wire-editor,  Beverly 
Times. 

♦  ♦  * 

William  F.  LeGrand  Jr.,  controller  for 
the  Rock  Hill  (S.C.)  Evening  Herald, 
was  promoted  to  treasurer  of  the  Herald 
Publishing  Co.  Ralph  F.  Vohs  succeeds 
him  as  controller  of  the  newspaper. 

Columbia  Univ. 
name  McCloy  fellows 

Three  American  journalists  have  been 
selected  by  Columbia  University’s 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  as  John  J. 
McCloy  fellows  for  1979. 

They  are:  Lucy  Komisar  of  the  Hack¬ 
ensack  (N.J.)  Record,  Gerald  Nadler  of 
United  Press  International  in  New  York 
and  Robert  J.  Pessek  of  the  Kansas  City 
StarlTimes.  They  will  travel  to  Germany 
to  report  on  issues  there  in  a  three-  to 
four-week  assignment  sponsored  by  the 
School  and  the  American  Council  on 
Germany. 

Assistant  Dean  Christopher  G.  Trump 
said  that  the  fellows’  travel  and  cost-of- 
living  expenses  would  be  met  by  the  fel¬ 
lowship.  While  publication  is  not  a  re¬ 
quirement,  fellows  are  encouraged  to 
write  for  publication  on  their  assign¬ 
ments. 

The  fellowship  program  also  provides 
for  three  German  journalists  to  come  to 
this  country  later  in  the  year  on  similar 
assignments.  They  are:  Gerhard  Klink- 
hardt,  an  editor  of  the  West  German 
Allgemeine  (Dortmund);  Dagmar  Sieg- 
mann,  editor  of  the  Allgemeine  in 
Hanover,  and  Heinz  Trenezak,  an  editor 
for  West  German  Broadcasting  in  Col¬ 
ogne. 
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in  the  news 


Loyd  B.  Kussman  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Jennings  (La.)  Daily 
News.  He  most  recently  was  publisher 
of  the  Washington  County  News,  Chip- 
ley,  Fla.  and  formerly  published  the  Ran- 
toul  (III.)  Press,  Leesburg  (Fla.)  Daily 
Commercial  and  Leavenworth  (Kans.) 
Times. 

♦  *  * 

Richard  O.  Bacon  was  appointed  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune , 
leaving  the  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times 
where  he  was  assistant  city  editor. 

♦  ♦  * 

Two  executive  staff  appointments 
have  been  made  at  the  Whittier  (Calif.) 
Daily  News: 

Thomas  Hutson,  former  circulation 
manager  at  the  Coshocton  (Oh.)  Tribune, 
was  named  circulation  manager  to  suc¬ 
ceed  W.  T.  Lindberg,  who  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Scott 
Hughes  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner  has  been  appointed  classified 
advertising  manager. 

:ic  3(c  ^ 

Phiu.ip  D.  Miller,  31,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  for  New  Kensington  (Pa.)  Valley 
News  Dispatch  was  named  circulation 
director  for  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily  Press  and 
Observer-Dispatch . 

*  *  * 

James  J.  Ander.son,  special  sales  man¬ 
ager  in  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
display  advertising  department  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  display  ad  manager. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Tony  Goodman,  an  independent  sales 
contractor  for  the  Miami  Herald  was 
named  circulation  manager  of  sales  and 
marketing  for  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

3fe  ]|C  9lc 

Tom  Coat,  from  sports  editor,  Tal¬ 
lahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat,  to  copy 
editor,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune  sports 
department. 

)(c  9(e 

Ed  E.  Minaya,  publisher  of  The  Mirror 
(Fla.)  who  underwent  open-heart,  four 
by-pass  surgery  May  8,  is  expected  to 
return  to  his  office  after  mid-July. 

3|e  :((  ]|c 

Ron  Rosenow  was  moved  up  to  ad 
manager  of  Feather  Publishing  Co.’s  five 
weekly  newspapers  in  Plumas  and  Las¬ 
sen  Counties  in  California.  Feather  Pub¬ 
lishing  is  headquartered  in  Quincy,  Calif. 

*  ♦  * 


A  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  and  a  former 
wire  service  editor-reporter  have  joined 
the  Newhouse  News  Service  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Mick  Rood,  veteran  newsman  and 
most  recently  Pennsylvania  editor  and 
correspondent  for  States  News  Service 
in  Washington,  is  the  new  Washington 
reporter  for  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  and 
News  of  the  Newhouse  newspaper 
group.  In  1973,  Rood  was  principal  re¬ 
porter  on  an  investigative  team  at  the 
Omaha  Sun  Newspapers  that  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  stories  on  Boys’ 
Town’s  wealth. 

Susan  B.  Garland,  formerly  District  of 
Columbia  editor  on  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional’s  Middle  Atlantic  desk  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  has  joined  the  news  desk  of  the 
Newhouse  News  Service  as  a  copy 
editor.  She  also  has  been  editor  of  UPI’s 
Washington  broadcast  report  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  at  UPI’s  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau. 

:|c  3|e  3|e 

Carol  Serratt  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Anton  (Tex.)  Star  to  succeed 
Vicky  Huber  who  has  been  promoted  to 
advertising  manager. 

♦  ♦  * 

Publisher  of  the  Weatherford  (Okla.) 
Daily  News,  Ken  Reid  on  July  1  became 
president  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Associ¬ 
ation,  position  to  which  he  was  elected 
February  1. 

ifi  i/L  Hfi 

Curt  Smith,  associate  director  of 
communications/press  relations  at 
Hamilton  College  in  Clinton,  N.Y.,  has 
been  named  speechwriter  and  press 
coordinator  for  the  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  of  John  B.  Connally.  Smith,  who 
will  join  the  Connally  campaign  July  1, 
had  been  at  Hamilton  since  1975. 

if  Hf  JUi 

Morris  Percifield  was  named  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Daily  Reporter,  a 
Home  News  Enterprises  newspaper  at 
Greenfield,  Indiana.  Previously  Per¬ 
cifield  was  advertising  representative  for 
the  Anderson  (Ind.)  Bulletin  and  Herald. 

4c 

Donald  B.  Towles,  vicepresident  for 
public  affairs  for  The  Courier- Journal 
and  the  Louisville  Times,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  new  University 
of  Kentucky  journalism  alumni  associa¬ 
tion.  Towles  is  a  1948  UK  journalism 
graduate., 

4c  4c 

James  M.  Storey  III,  who  became  clas¬ 
sified  ad  manager  of  the  Suncoast  (Fla.) 
News  in  February  from  ad  director  of  the 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times,  was  named 
general  manager  of  the  Suncoast 
News/New  Port  Richey,  a  twice-weekly 
publication  of  the  Sentinel  Star  Co.^  Or¬ 
lando. 

*  ♦  * 

Douglas  H.  Fletcher,  31,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  Gardner  (Mass.)  News. 


Mitchell  Golub,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Fort  Lauderdale/Pompano  Beach 
(Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel  the  past  16  months, 
has  assumed  added  responsibilities  as 
editor  in  charge  of  the  Sun-Sentinel’s 
South  Palm  Beach  staff.  He  is  a  former 
Chicago  area  newsman,  with  the  City 
News  Bureau,  the  Daily  Calumet  and 
Star  Publications  of  Chicago  Heights. 
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Ronald  E.  Engle,  a  zone  supervisor 
since  1978,  was  named  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  Union  City  (N.J.)  Dispatch. 

♦  ♦  * 

Gene  Meyer,  after  a  six-year  stint  on 
the  midwest  staff  of  Wall  Street  Journal, 
has  joined  the  St.  Paul  [Mmn.)  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press  as  agribusiness  writer. 
Brian  L.  Steffens,  previously  picture 
editor  at  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  for  two 
years,  was  named  graphics  director. 

4c  4c  4c 

R.T.  Murphy,  38,  previously  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  FYogressive  Corp.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  joined  Harte-Hanks  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Fashion  Showcase,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Richard  I.  Halvorsen,  operations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  since  1975,  was  named  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  two  papers.  He  re¬ 
places  Robert  King  who  was  named  pres¬ 
ident  of  Information  Publishers,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Co.  Dick  Cooney,  production  di¬ 
rector  of  the  newspapers,  succeeds  Hal¬ 
vorsen  as  operations  director. 

4c  4c  4c 

Richard  A.  Kulisheck,  coordinator  of 
editorial  systems  for  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press — named  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  general  manager. 

4c  4c  4c 

Lawrence  C.  Connor,  city  editor  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  since  1963  was  named 
editor.  He  succeeds  Frank  H.  Crane 
who  retired  June  15.  Richard  E.  Cady, 
chief  of  the  paper’s  investigative  report¬ 
ing  team  assumes  Connor’s  former 
duties. 


4c  4c  4c 

Ben  Magdovitz,  advertising  director  of 
the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  since  1963 
was  appointed  ad  director  of  the  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade.  He  succeeds  Paul  Tovey 
who  retired  last  month. 


:|i  >|c 


* 


Stanley  Shalett,  sports  editor  of  the 
Elgin  (III.)  Courier  Journal-News  was 
recipient  of  the  Jim  Enright  Award  for 
his  coverage  of  high  school  sports.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  the  Elgin 
Youth  Hall  of  Fame. 
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PR  directory 
gives  biogs 
of  pr  execs 

The  first  edition  of  O’Dwyer’s  Direc¬ 
tory  of  Public  Relations  Executives,  with 
biographical  information  on  2,282  public 
relations  executives  of  companies,  PR 
firms  and  associations,  was  published  by 
the  J.  R.  O’Dwyer  Co. 

More  than  1 ,200  corporate  PR  execu¬ 
tives  and  nearly  1 ,000  agency  executives 
are  listed.  The  remaining  executives  are 
with  associations  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions.  Three  hundred  and  fourteen,  o. 
13.7%  of  those  listed,  are  women. 

The  annual  lists  business  PR  execu¬ 
tives  with  at  least  five  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  field.  It  is  priced  at  $50.  The 
J.  R.  O’Dwyer  Co.,  at  271  Madison 
Ave.,  also  publishes  O’Dwyer’s  Direc¬ 
tory  of  Public  Relations  Firms,  which 
has  basic  data  on  905  PR  firms,  and 
O’Dwyer’s  Directory  of  Corporate  Com¬ 
munications,  which  profiles  PR  depart¬ 
ments  at  2,350  large  companies  and  300 
large  trade  associations.  It  also  publishes 
a  weekly  newsletter  on  the  PR  field. 

Public  relations  executives  have  been 
with  their  current  employers  an  overall 
average  of  8.2  years. 

Corporate  pr  people  average  longer 
with  their  current  employers — 9.57 


years — than  do  agency  people,  who  av¬ 
erage  6.6  years  with  their  present  agen¬ 
cies. 

About  22%  of  the  corporate  executives 
have  been  with  their  companies  more 
than  15  years  while  only  15%  of  the 
agency  people  have  been  with  their  firms 
more  than  15  years. 

About  31%  of  the  corporate  executives 
arrived  at  their  present  companies  in  the 
past  five  years  while  24%  of  the  agency 
executives  have  done  so. 

One  explanation  for  this  statistic  is  that 
companies  have  hired  more  PR  people  at 
the  executive  level  than  agencies  have  in 
recent  years. 

The  most  popular  college  major  for  the 
PR  executives  was  journalism — taken  by 
30%. 

English  was  next  most  popular  (17%), 
followed  by  business  (10.5%),  economics 
(3%)  and  then  a  variety  of  other  areas. 

Slightly  more  than  10%  of  the  2,282 
executives  claim  no  college  degree  at  all. 
Most,  however,  say  they  have  attended 
one  or  more  college-level  institutions. 

About  one  in  five  have  won  post 
graduate  degrees  and  another  15%  have 
done  some  post  graduate  work.  About 
3%  have  law  degrees  and  one  per  cent 
hold  doctorates. 

About  30%  of  the  graduate  degrees  are 
in  journalism,  10%  in  business  adminis¬ 
tration  and  10%  in  PR  or  communica¬ 
tions. 


Only  about  2%  of  the  executives  in  the 
directory  have  masters  degrees  in  busi¬ 
ness  administration. 

Pepsi’s  ad  manager 
joins  Coke  account 

Peter  H.  Reader  has  joined  McDonald 
&  Little  as  Vice-President,  Account 
Supervisor. 

He  was  national  advertising  manager 
for  Pepsi-Cola  in  Purchase,  New  York. 

Reader’s  principal  assignment  at 
McDonald  &  Little  will  be  as  Account 
Supervisor  for  Mello  Yello,  the  new  soft 
drink  brand  from  The  Coca-Cola  Com¬ 
pany. 

Coca-Cola  distributed  Mello  Yello  in 
regional  test  markets  for  almost  a  year 
before  this  spring  when  the  company 
rolled  out  the  product  to  bottler  operated 
markets  around  the  country.  According 
to  Reader,  Coca-Cola  expects  Mello 
Yello  to  have  near  national  distribution 
by  the  end  of  1979. 

The  bottlers  are  responsible  for  adver¬ 
tising  the  new  brand  locally.  For  this 
purpose  Coca-Cola  sends  them  a 
suggested  marketing  plan. 

Reader  says  the  plan  suggests  bottlers 
use  newspapers  to  reach  housewives. 
The  primary  target  group  for  Mello  Yello 
are  teenagers,  and  Coca-Cola  advocates 
radio  for  reaching  these  potential  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Studies  news  story 
affect  on  subjects 

Setting  out  to  determine  whether  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  news  coverage  exploited  the 
lives  or  future  of  people  in  the  story, 
Chris  Johns  of  the  Topeka  Capital- 
Journal  has  conceived  a  multi-media 
program  to  be  shown  July  1 1-28  at  Nikon 
House  in  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York. 

Johns,  Newspaper  Photographer  of 
the  Year  in  the  University  of  Missouri 
National  Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  Pictures  of  the  Year,  followed  up  his 
newspaper’s  coverage  of  various  news 
events  and  feature  stories  to  see  how  the 
people  were  affected  by  exposure  in  the 
press. 

The  presentation  daily  at  12:30  and  I 
p.m.  Tuesday  through  Saturdays  is  open 
to  the  public. 

Werblow  to  Miami 

Barry  Werbi.ow,  eastern  retail  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  New 
York  was  named  manager  of  the  paper’s 
Miami  office.  Larry  Filkowski,  a  senior 
marketing  analyst  in  the  Trib’s  New 
York  office  has  assumed  Werblow’s 
former  duties.  Other  assignments  in¬ 
clude:  Ted  Sheldon,  manager  of  the  New 
York  office’s  marketing  department — 
appointed  to  display  sales.  Milan 
Chilla,  a  senior  marketing  analyst  in 
Chicago — transferred  to  New  York. 
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Recruitment 

andtraininjg 

specialists 

We  provide  confidential  and  personalized  service  to  the 
newspaper  industry.  Bill  Stegall,  experienced  newspaper  executive, 
and  John  Gorby,  nationally  recognized  training  specialist,  indicate 
our  continued  commitment  to  grow  with  the  newspaper  industry’s 
needs  and  to  maintain  the  highest  standards  in  client  service. 

For  a  confidential  discussion  of  your  company's  needs  in  executive 
search  or  training,  call:  312-394-9330. 


Bill  Stegall  John  Gorby 
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Proofessionals  agree.  In  the  graphic 
arts  industry,  a  good  proof  copier  is  a 
very  good  investment. 

That’s  why  Mita  invested  extra 
research  and  development  efforts  to  give 
you  a  new,  improved  proof  copier.  The 
Mita  18- Dry. 

We’d  tell  you  to  compare  our 
18-Dry  against  the  competition.  But 
frankly,  there  isn’t  any  competition. 

There’s  only  our  best-selling 
17- Dry.  The  professional  copier  that 
made  Mita’s  professional  reputation.  If 
you’ve  seen  it  in  action,  you  know  how 
good  it  is. 

And  our  18-Dry  is  even  better. 

Naturally,  it’s  a  dry  proof  copier. 

It  gives  you  full-size  18"  x  25"  proof- 
quality  copies  that  capture  the  finest 
linework  and  smallest  type  sizes, 
without  distortion. 

It  gives  you  proofs. .  .and  it  also 
gives  you  offset  masters.  Our  single¬ 


element  dry  toner  system  does  both  jobs. 
You  don’t  have  to  change  toner. 

Unlike  other  proof  copiers,  the 
18- Dry  has  a  stationary  top.  It  saves 
space.  And  it  saves  time,  too.  You  get  up 
to  99  copies  automatically,  with  just  a 
single  control  setting. 

There’s  something  else  professionals 
demand  in  a  proof  copier.  Reliability.  The 
kind  you  took  for  granted  in  our  17-Dry. 

So  we  designed  the  18- Dry  with  a 
simple  roll-feed  system  that  gives  you 
up  to  480 18"  X  24"  copies  without 
changing  rolls.  And  a  short,  straight 
paper  travel  path  that  virtually  eliminates 
jamming. 

Be^  of  all.  Mita  engineering 
superiority  means  you  can  plug  in  the 
18-Dry,  and  leave  it  on.  Twenty-four 
hours  a  day. 

But  don’t  take  our  word  for  it.  Send 
in  the  coupon  below,  and  let  us  proof  it 
to  you. 


r— 1 

I  PROOF  IT  TO  ME.  I 

I  Tell  me  more  about  this  new  proof  copier,  i 
I  Please  send  full  information,  plus  the  name  of  } 
I  my  nearest  Mita  18-Dry  dealer.  i 

•  name  • 

•  title  I 

j  firm  J 

I  address  j 

I  I 

I  state  zip  I 

\mita  i 

!  MITA  COPYSTAR  AMERICA,  INC  ! 

I  158  RIVER  ROAD  CLIFTON.  NEW  JERSEY07014  } 
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Survey  examines  status 
of  newspapers’  magazines 

By  Ernest  C.  Hynds  are  seeking  to  reach  all  of  their  newspa- 


Most  locally  edited  newspaper 
magazines  are  seeking  “to  provide  a 
change  of  pace  from  the  heavy  materials 
elsewhere  in  the  newspaper."  Although 
they  may  provide  some  news-oriented 
articles,  they  are  more  likely  to  em¬ 
phasize  general  features. 

Personality  sketches  and  personal  ex¬ 
periences  are  the  most  frequently  used 
types  of  articles  in  these  magazines,  and 
features  on  the  arts  and  entertainment 
are  the  most  frequently  presented  fea¬ 
tures. 

Most  of  these  supplements  either 
“make  money  on  their  own”  or  “break 
even  and  help  draw  readers”  for  their 
parent  newspapers.  Home  furnishings, 
clothing,  and  foods  are  the  products  they 
most  often  advertise. 

These  are  among  conclusions  drawn 
from  a  survey  this  year  of  all  locally 
edited  newspaper  magazines.  All  editors 
were  sent  a  cover  letter  and  four-page 
questionnaire,  composed  mostly  of  mul¬ 
tiple  choice  and  short-answer  questions. 
Those  that  had  not  answered  in  three 
weeks  were  sent  a  follow-up  letter  and 
questionnaire. 

Almost  half  (49%)  responded,  and  the 
responses  were  divided  into  three  circu¬ 
lation  groups  (25, OCX)  and  under.  25,001 
to  100,000,  and  100,001  and  over)  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison. 

The  information  received  was  grouped 
into  the  following  areas  for  purpose  of 
discussion:  1)  overview,  including  edito¬ 
rial  emphasis,  roles  influence,  audiences, 
methods  of  production  and  related  mat¬ 
ters;  2)  content,  including  types  of  arti¬ 
cles,  features  and  other  editorial  mate¬ 
rials  used,  and  advertising;  3)  staff,  in¬ 
cluding  the  use  of  free-lance  writers  as 
well  as  full-time  and  part-time  staff 
members,  and  4)  changes  and  trends  at 
the  individual  magazines  and  in  the  field 
generally. 

Overview — Most  (69%)  of  the 
magazines  concentrate  their  coverage  on 
their  city  of  publication  and  surrounding 
counties  (46%)  or  on  their  city  and  state 
(23%).  Only  16%  have  a  broad  regional 
emphasis;  only  3%  attempt  a  national 
emphasis,  and  only  2%  confine  their 
interest  to  their  cities  alone. 

Target  audiences  of  the  magazines 
vary  greatly.  Some  seek  persons  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  affluence;  some  seek  family 
groups;  others  go  for  age  groups.  About 
a  third  (35%)  indicated  simply  that  they 

(Dr.  Hynds  is  associate  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Georgia.) 
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per's  readers. 

Most  of  the  magazines  emphasize  fea¬ 
tures  as  opposed  to  news.  Almost  half 
(46%)  “provide  some  news-oriented  ar¬ 
ticles,  but  place  the  major  emphasis  on 
features”  as  compared  with  13%  who 
“provide  a  fairly  even  balance  of  news- 
oriented  materials  and  general  features.” 
and  none  who  place  “the  major  emphasis 
on  news  and  news-oriented  materials.” 
The  others  offered  a  wide  variety  of 
answers. 

Although  editors  were  reluctant  to 
identify  a  “most  important”  role  or  func¬ 
tion,  they  did  identify  several  important 
ones.  More  than  two-thirds  (68%)  “pro¬ 
vide  a  change  of  pace  from  heavy  mate¬ 
rials  elsewhere  in  the  newspaper”;  59% 
“provide  information  about  living  in  the 
city,  lifestyles”;  55%  “provide  informa¬ 
tion  about  food,  travel  and  entertain¬ 
ment”;  and  29%  “point  out  community 
problems,  needs.” 

Most  (61%)  of  the  editors  indicated 
that  their  magazine  “makes  money  on  its 
own”  (41%)  or  “breaks  even  and  helps 
draw  readers”  (20%).  Almost  a  fifth 
(17%)  said  it  “requires  a  small  subsidy 
but  helps  draw  readers.”  and  20%  said  it 
“requires  a  subsidy  but  helps  draw  read¬ 
ers.” 

Printing  methods  vary  greatly  with  the 
size  of  the  newspaper  involved.  Most 
(86%)  of  the  smaller  newspapers  print 
their  magazines  by  offset;  most  (56%) 
medium-sized  newspapers  use  letter- 
press,  and  most  (66%)  large  newspapers 
use  gravure.  Of  the  total  39%  are  offset; 
29%  letterpress;  30%  gravure,  and  2% 
Dilitho. 

Content — Articles,  used  by  87%,  and 
pictures  used  with  articles  or  other  fea¬ 
tures,  used  by  93%.  head  the  list  of  mate¬ 
rials  the  magazines  use  with  some  regu¬ 
larity.  Other  materials  and  the  percen¬ 
tages  using  them  are  as  follows:  col¬ 
umns,  63%;  reviews,  53%;  news- 
features.  49%;  pictures  by  themselves, 
48%;  fiction.  43%;  cartoons.  38%;  let¬ 
ters,  28%;  condensed  books,  15%; 
poetry,  1 1%;  news  stories,  10%;  jokes 
and  cut-outs,  each  7%;  and  various  other 
items,  2.3%. 

The  personality  sketch,  used  by  87%, 
and  the  personal  experience  article,  used 
by  74%,  are  the  most  frequently  used 
types  of  articles.  Other  types  and  percen¬ 
tages  using  them  are  as  follows;  inter¬ 
view  as  such,  68%;  historical.  64%;  gen¬ 
eral  narrative,  54%;  news  features.  .50%; 
utility  or  how-to-do-it  article,  48%;  dis¬ 
cussion  of  issues.  29%;  essay.  27%;  and 
various  other  types,  13%.  The  larger 
newspapers'  magazines  are  more  likely 


to  use  essays  and  discussions  of  issues. 

Features  on  the  arts,  used  by  62%,  and 
entertainment  guides,  used  by  47%,  were 
the  most  frequently  used  regular  fea¬ 
tures.  Others  and  the  percentages  using 
them  included  features  of  interest  to 
teens,  32%;  consumer  information  and 
crossword  puzzles,  each  30%;  gardening 
tips.  29%;  restaurant  guides,  28%;  en¬ 
vironmental  features,  25%;  home  care 
tips  and  question/answer  features,  each 
23%;  sports  features,  22%;  features  of 
interest  to  children,  20%;  women’s  is¬ 
sues,  15%;  advice  on  health,  14%;  tips  on 
raising  pets.  13%;  bridge  column,  9%; 
child-rearing  tips,  4%;  legal  advice,  busi¬ 
ness  advice,  chess,  and  quotations,  each 
3%.  and  other  features,  15%. 

Almost  two-thirds  (65%)  of  the 
magazines,  including  76%  of  those  pub¬ 
lished  by  large  newspapers,  use  theme 
issues;  65%  of  the  small  newspapers’ 
magazines  do  and  48%  of  the  medium¬ 
sized  newspapers'  magazines  do.  Rec¬ 
reational  activities,  travel,  fashion,  home 
furnishings  and  decorating  are  fairly 
common  themes.  Others  include  such 
things  as  ethnic  groups,  working  women, 
countries,  energy,  health,  and  holidays. 

The  home  furnishings  advertisement, 
used  by  72%  of  the  magazines,  is  the 
most  frequently  used  type  of  advertising. 
Other  types  and  the  percentages  using 
them  are  clothing,  55%;  foods,  51%; 
cigarettes,  28%;  automobiles  and  al¬ 
coholic  beverages,  each  23%;  classified, 
7%.  and  various  other  types,  38%.  The 
larger  newspapers'  magazines  are  far 
more  likely  to  use  advertisements  for 
cigarettes,  alcoholic  beverages,  and  au¬ 
tomobiles  than  the  others. 

Staff — Most  of  the  magazines  use  at 
least  some  free-lance  materials  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  staff  efforts.  Generally,  the 
smaller  newspapers'  magazines  rely 
more  on  their  staffs  than  do  the  large 
ones;  65%  of  the  smaller  newspapers' 
magazines  and  58%  of  the  medium-sized 
newspapers'  magazines,  as  compared 
with  26%  of  the  larger  newspapers' 
magazines,  use  between  75%  and  100% 
staff-produced  materials. 

As  expected,  the  larger  newspapers' 
magazines  have  more  full-time 
employes.  Almost  two-thirds  (64%)  of 
them  have  more  than  two  persons  full¬ 
time  as  compared  with  23%  of  the 
medium-sized  newspapers’  magazines 
and  44%  of  the  smaller  newspapers’ 
magazines. 

Changes  and  Trends — Most  of  the 
magazines  have  made  some  type  changes 
in  recent  years,  but  improvements  in 
graphics  and  layout  seemed  to  be  the 
only  one  shared  by  any  large  number  of 
them.  More  than  half  (53%)  of  the 
smaller  newspapers,  39%  of  the 
medium-sized  ones,  and  38%  of  the 
larger  ones  have  made  such  improve¬ 
ments  in  their  magazines. 

(Continued  on  page  33) 
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An  open-ended  question  seeking  in¬ 
formation  about  changes  drew  widely 
varied  answers:  “Streamlined  design 
two  years  ago”;  “more  emphasis  on 
‘New  Journalism’  style  of  writing  and 
reporting”;  “We  use  fewer  frothy  little 
features  and  have  increased  use  of 
single-issue  topics  that  lend  themselves 
to  in-depth  looks”;  “more  aware  of 
trends  and  lifestyles;  more  aware  of  the 
roles  of  women  and  racial  minorities.” 

Editors  were  divided  concerning  re¬ 
cent  and  possible  future  trends  in  the 
field.  Almost  22%  cited  improvements  in 
layout  and  design  as  the  important 
change  in  recent  years;  16%  cited  a  turn 
toward  more  serious  content,  and  16% 
cited  improved  quality  of  writing  and  re¬ 
porting.  Looking  ahead,  23%  predicted  a 
greater  magazine  emphasis;  16%  pre¬ 
dicted  improved  graphics;  13%  forecast  a 
turn  toward  more  serious  discussion  of 
issues,  and  7%  predicted  better  writing. 

Comments  on  recent  trends  included: 
“More  topical  and  controversial  subjects 
dealt  with  now”;  “More  trendy.  More 
oriented  to  young  consumers”;  “Less 
fluff,  more  substance.” 

Relative  to  the  future,  some  com¬ 
mented:  "As  the  rest  of  the  paper  be¬ 
comes  more  ‘magazine-y’  magazines  will 
also  have  to  move  in  that  direction — 
even  further”;  “Higher  quality  of  writing 
and  reporting,  willingness  to  deal  with 


substantial  and  controversial  issues 
.  .  .”;  “They  will  become  magazines 
with  distinctly  different  kinds  of  stories 
than  are  written  for  newspapers.  No  one 
will  still  call  them  supplements.” 

In  summary,  it  would  appear  that  most 
of  the  locally  edited  magazines  seek  to 
provide  a  change  of  pace  for  most  of  the 
readers  of  their  parent  newspapers.  They 
tend  to  emphasize  features  about  the 
immediate  area  or  state,  although  some 
have  increased  the  use  of  issue-oriented 
stories.  Major  changes  in  recent  years 
have  been  in  graphics.  The  most  likely 
change  in  the  future  is  to  make  the  publi¬ 
cations  more  like  other  magazines  in 
format,  content  and  approach. 

PR  exec  promoted 

G.  David  Satterfield  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  vice  president,  corporate  rela¬ 
tions  at  A.E.  Staley  Mfg.  Co.,  Decatur, 
Illinois.  Satterfield  had  been  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  Staley  since  1973.  He 
joined  the  company  in  1%9  as  informa¬ 
tion  services  manager. 

Ad  appointment 

David  C.  Carlson  has  been  appointed 
manager,  advertising  communications, 
for  the  Quasar  Company,  Franklin  Park, 
Illinois.  Carlson  most  recently  held  the 
position  of  public  relations  manager  for 
the  Walgreen  Company. 


Washington  J-Center 
releases  calendar 

Ten  conferences  for  journalists  have 
been  announced  for  the  1979-80  season 
by  Julius  Duscha,  director  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Journalism  Center. 

The  conferences  conducted  by  the 
center,  each  for  15  to  20  journalists, 
began  in  1971. 

The  1979-80  schedule  follows: 

The  Energy  Crisis — September  17-20, 
1979. 

Politics  1980 — October  15-18. 

Education  for  the  Eighties — Novem¬ 
ber  13-16. 

The  Economic  Outlook  for  1980 — 
December  10-13. 

Health  Issues  of  the  1980’s — ^January 
14-17,  1980. 

The  Changing  American  Family — Feb¬ 
ruary  11-14. 

Renewing  the  Cities — March  10-13. 

Coping  with  Inflation — April  14-17. 

What  People  Want  from  the  Media — 
May  12-15. 

Tuition  aid  program 

South  Florida  Entertainment  Writers 
Association  has  set  up  a  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram  for  promising  high  school  students. 
The  fund  provides  $900  toward  college 
tuition.  Kitty  Oliver,  Miami  Herald,  is  in 
charge  of  the  program. 


BOGOTA, 
COLUMBIA? 

Of  course  not. 

No  editor  is  going  to  catch  you  making  a 
mistake  like  that.  Even  if  you  weren't  cer¬ 
tain,  you'd  check  your  world  atlas  to  be 
sure  It's  Bogota,  Colombia. 

And  we'd  appreciate  your  checking  out 
the  facts  when  you  refer  to  us  and  what  we 
build.  We  make  a  line  of  machines  used  in 
surface  mining.  The  line  includes  off- 
highway  trucks,  wheel  tractor-scrapers, 
wheel  and  track-type  loaders,  track-type 
tractors  and  motor  graders.  We  also  build 
pipelayers,  skidders,  compactors,  lift  trucks 
and  diesel  engines. 

Other  companies  make  products  similar  to 
ours.  They  sometimes  paint  theirs  yellow, 
too.  But  they  don't  bear  the  CATERPILLAR 


name.  CATERPILLAR  and  CAT  are 
registered  trademarks  of  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co. 

So  should  you  ever  use  our  name,  please 
be  sure  you're  writing  about  the  products 
we  build.  Just  as  you'd  be  sure  to  put 
Bogota  in  Colombia. 

We  thank  you.  And  so  do  the  people  of 
Bogota. 


m 


CATERPILLAR 


CdtOrpiltar.  Cat  and  3  . 


>  of  Caterptildr  Tractor  Co. 
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U.S.  publisher  implicated 
in  S.  African  pr  scandal 


By  John  Consoli 

In  addition  to  using  money  supplied  by 
the  South  African  Government  in  his  at¬ 
tempted  purchase  of  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Star  and  in  the  subsequent  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Sacramento  Union,  Panax 
Corporation  head  John  McGoff  had  his 
newspapers  publish  favorable  articles 
about  South  Africa  and  arranged  numer¬ 
ous  interviews  and  meetings  between 
South  African  officials  and  "important 
Americans”  without  receiving  any  re¬ 
muneration,  according  to  a  report  by  a 
South  African  Commission  of  Inquiry. 

Testifying  before  the  Commission,  Les 
DeVilliers,  a  former  official  in  the  South 
African  Government’s  Department  of  In¬ 
formation,  said  when  he  requested 
McGoff  to  get  a  message  across  to 
Americans  in  an  article  about  South  Af¬ 
rica,  McGoff  would  "simply  send  the  ar¬ 
ticle  through  to  all  his  editors  and  say, 
‘Look,  this  article  has  to  be  published,’ 
and  it  would  be  done.” 

The  U.S.  Justice  Department  has  a 
copy  of  the  Commission’s  report  and  is 
conducting  its  own  investigation  into 
McGoff  s  activities  to  determine  whether 
he  acted  as  an  agent  of  the  South  African 
Government. 

Federal  law  requires  agents  of  foreign 
governments  to  register  with  the  Justice 
Department.  Failure  to  do  so  is  punisha¬ 
ble  by  a  maximum  penalty  of  five  years 
in  prison  and  a  fine  of  $10,000. 

McGoff  has  been  unavailable  for 
comment  on  the  Commission’s  report 
and  his  spokesman  in  Washington, 
James  Whelan  said  even  if  McGoff  were 
reached,  he  would  probably  refuse  to 
comment. 

McGoff s  first  involvement  with  the 
South  African  Government  took  place  in 
1%8,  when  he  visited  the  country  at  the 
suggestion  of  DeVilliers,  according  to 
the  Commission  report. 

DeVilliers  said  McGoff  believed  that 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  had  a  role 
to  play  together  with  the  United  States 
and  that  as  a  Western  power.  South  Af¬ 
rica  should  be  preserved  for  the  U.S.  It 
was  these  views,  DeVilliers  said,  that 
prompted  McGoff  to  first  visit  South  Af¬ 
rica  on  invitation  in  1968. 

DeVilliers  told  the  Commission  that 
during  McGoff  s  first  visit  to  South  Af¬ 
rica,  he  discovered  "an  affinity”  with 
the  country  and  its  people,  “which  he 
cultivated  further.” 

After  that,  according  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  report,  McGoff  was  regularly  in 
touch  with  the  South  African  Govern¬ 
ment  and  did  things  for  the  country  with¬ 
out  being  paid. 


In  May  of  1971,  Dr.  Cornelius  Mulder, 
South  African  Minister  of  Information, 
and  one  of  his  associates  visited  the 
United  States  and,  according  to  the 
Commission  report,  McGoff  arranged 
numerous  interviews  and  meetings  with 
important  Americans.  One  of  the  people 
McGoff  introduced  Dr.  Mulder  to,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  report,  was  then  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  Gerald 
Ford. 


DeVilliers  also  testified  that  Arab 
interests  offered  McGoff  "a  certain  sum 
of  money”  to  buy  a  newspaper  in  the 
United  States,  but  that  McGoff  did  not 
accept  it  because  he  did  not  share  their 
ideologies  and  would  not  be  able  to 
"work  with  them.” 

In  1974,  according  to  the  Commission 
report,  McGoff  approached  South  Afri¬ 
can  officials  and  indicated  that  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  was  in  financial  difficulty  and 
that  it  could  be  bought, 
before  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  that  he 


According  to  DeVilliers,  it  was  felt 
that  such  a  newspaper,  in  the  heart  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  "could  do  a  great 
deal  for  South  Africa  if  it  had  a  positive 
attitude  towards  the  Republic.” 

After  McGoff  approached  the  South 
African  officials,  “the  Star  project”  be¬ 
gan,  the  report  said.  DeVilliers  informed 
Dr.  Eschel  Rhoodie,  another  South  Afri¬ 
can  Information  Department  official,  of 
the  circumstances  and  Rhoodie  then  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter  with  Mulder,  the  re¬ 
port  said.  Mulder,  in  turn,  discussed  it 
with  President  John  Vorster. 

It  was  decided  to  give  McGoff  a  $10 
million  loan  to  go  toward  the  purchase  of 
the  Star. 

(On  April  27,  1979,  Vorster  testified 


was  aware  of  the  transfer  of  $10  million 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Star,  but  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  said  when 
he  was  told  about  the  project,  he  stated 
his  objection  to  it  but  said  he  would  not 
stand  in  the  way  as  long  as  he  was  not 
involved.) 

“The  reason  why  a  loan  was  consid¬ 
ered  (for  McGoff)  in  the  first  place  was 
that  McGoff  told  DeVilliers  he  needed 
about  $25  million  for  the  transaction.  He 
himself  could  put  up  about  $15  million 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Pressmen  pact  provides 
new  technology  bonus 


A  six  year  contract  between  the 
Chicago  Web  Printing  Pressmen’s  Union 
#7  and  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  was  ratified  by  the 
union  membership  in  a  vote  last  month. 

The  Chicago  Web  Printing  Pressmen’s 
Union  #7  represents  approximately 
1,400  pressmen  in  the  Chicago  area,  of 
which  approximately  800  are  affected  by 
this  contract.  The  Chicago  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  is  made  up  of  the 
Chkago-Trihune  and  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  newspapers. 

The  new  pressmen’s  contract  in 
Chicago  is  considered  a  breakthrough  by 
both  union  and  newspaper  management 
in  what  had  been  proven  to  be  difficult 
negotiations  in  other  cities.  Metropolitan 
newspapers  in  New  York  and  St.  Louis 
were  not  able  to  reach  agreement  until 
after  a  costly  and  prolonged  strike. 

The  new  contract  includes  provisions 
which  address  the  major  concerns  of 
both  the  union  and  the  publishers. 

The  union  membership  under  the  new 
contract  receive: 

Lifetime  job  guarantee  for  all  regular 
pressmen,  present  and  future,  employed 
full-time  by  either  newspaper;  wage  in¬ 
creases  totaling  $106.25  per  week  over 
the  first  four  years,  plus  an  increase  of 
$34.00  in  fringe  benefits;  a  ratification 
bonus  up  to  $1,500  per  union  member 
affected  by  the  contract;  a  vacation 
bonus  up  to  $500  per  year  for  each  union 
member  affected  by  the  contract. 

Other  contract  provisions  provide  for 
a  new  technology  bonus  up  to  $2,500  or 
25  days  sabbatical  leave,  (the  bonus  or 
sabbatical  leave  is  for  each  full-time 
union  member  affected  by  the  contract 
or  any  callroom  employee  working  at  the 
Chicago  newspaper  implementing  a  new 
printing  process  or  new  plant);  and  a 
guaranteed  number  of  shifts  to  keep  the 
callroom  union  members  actively 
employed.  (Callroom  pressmen  do  not 
work  full-time  at  either  newspaper  but 
rotate  between  printing  shops  according 
to  work  demands.) 

Under  the  accepted  contract,  the 
newspapers  publishers  have  obtained: 

A  reduction  of  one  journeyman  per 
press  in  1980,  and  an  additional  reduc¬ 
tion  of  one  journeyman  in  1981,  (Exam¬ 
ple:  the  13  journeymen  on  a  7-unit  press 
would  drop  to  12  in  1980  and  1 1  in  1981); 
more  flexibility  in  transferring  press 
crews  to  different  presses  during  a  regu¬ 
lar  shift;  the  right  to  offer  early  retire¬ 
ment  inducements. 

Should  either  newspaper  adapt  new 
printing  technology  or  build  a  new  print¬ 
ing  plant,  a  start-up  committee  of  union 
and  management  representatives  will 
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meet  to  establish  new  manning 
guidelines  taking  advantage  of  the  new 
technology  with  the  understanding  there 
will  be  no  layoffs  or  unduly  burdensome 
workloads. 

Deaths 


Abraham  Soloveitzik,  68,  retired 
editorial  executive.  Westerly  (R.I.)  Sun; 
June  II. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Henry  J.  Conland,  69,  publisher, 
Catskill  (N.Y.)  Daily  Mail  and  two 
weekly  newspapers.  The  Examiner- 
Recorder  and  the  Coxsackie  Union- 
News;  June  19  at  his  Catskill  home.  Ear¬ 
lier,  he  was  vice  president,  Hartford 
Courant;  a  trustee,  John  Day  Jackson 
Trust  (of  which  the  Jackson  Newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Journal-Courier,  morning,  and 
The  Register,  afternoon-Sunday,  New 
Haven,  are  a  part).  He  was  co-owner, 
Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette , 
and  a  former  member  of  the  board  of 
directors,  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record  Co., 
and  the  mechanical  committee,  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 


T.M.  Bernstein  dies 

Theodore  M.  Bernstein,  a  former  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  died  of  cancer  on  June  27  at  age 
74. 

Bernstein  directed  the  Time’s  foreign 
coverage  throughout  World  War  II  and 
as  managing  editor  from  1951  to  1%9,  he 
largely  determined  which  stories  were 
chosen  for  the  front  page  and  how  they 
were  displayed.  He  also  wrote  7  books 
on  the  English  language  and  journalism. 

Bernstein  established  Winners  &  Sin¬ 
ners,  an  office  circulated  “bulletin  of 
second  guessing  issued  occasionally 
from  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Times 
newsroom.’’  In  it,  Bernstein  commented 
on  headlines,  writing  style  and  mistakes 
appearing  in  the  paper. 

Winners  &  Sinners  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  teachers,  authors  and  others  in¬ 
terested  in  “good  English’’  and  it  was 
eventually  distributed  on  request  to 
5,000  people  outside  the  Times.  This  led 
to  Bernstein’s  writing  of  6  books  on  lan¬ 
guage. 

Bernstein  was  also  responsible  for  the 
organization  of  the  International  Edition 
of  the  New  York  Times  in  Paris.  He 
served  as  founding  editor  of  the  paper, 
which  was  published  simultaneously 
with  the  Times  in  New  York. 

Bernstein  retired  in  1972. 
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McGoff  named 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

and  asked  that  the  Republic  of  South  Af¬ 
rica  should  contribute  the  other  $10  mil¬ 
lion,”  the  Commission  report  said. 

In  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  it  was 
decided  that  the  $10  million  loan  to 
McGoff  would  provisionally  come  out  of 
the  Special  Defense  Account  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense,  the  report  said. 
The  project  was  regarded  as  “top  se¬ 
cret.” 

The  money  was  transferred  from  the 
South  African  Government  to  Thesaurus 
Continental  Securities  Corporation,  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  the  report  said.  Through 
Thesaurus,  it  was  transferred  to  The  Star 
Newspaper  Company,  the  entity  through 
which  McGoff  planned  to  purchase  the 
Washington  Star.  The  transaction  was 
made  during  September  of  1974,  the  re¬ 
port  said.  (The  company  name  was 
changed  from  Star  Newspaper  Company 
to  Global  Communications  in  September 
of  1976.) 

"Because  the  project  was  so  sensi¬ 
tive,"  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  report 
stated,  "the  idea  was  to  channel  the 
funds  from  Thesaurus  to  McGoff  in  such 
a  way  that  it  would  appear  to  be  a  legal 
foreign  loan  (from  the  bank.)  McGoff 
therefore  obtained  what  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  ‘interest  free  loan'  from 
Thesaurus  for  $10  million  so  that,  if  it 
should  be  required  of  him,  he  could  fur¬ 
nish  proof  that  he  obtained  the  loan  in 
Switzerland  and  not  from  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.” 

According  to  DeVilliers  testimony, 
McGoff  informed  South  African  officials 
“from  time  to  time”  during  the  first  six 
months  about  the  progress  made  with  the 
Star  acquisition  attempt. 

DeVilliers  told  of  how  McGoff  battled 
Joseph  Allbritton  in  an  effort  to  buy  the 
newspaper.  He  said  McGoff  had  hired 
Hill  and  Knowiton  Inc.  to  wage  a  public 
relations  campaign  against  Allbritton, 
but  that  this  failed  and  Allbritton  pur¬ 
chased  the  Star. 

(Two  sources  familiar  with  the  negoti¬ 
ations  to  acquire  the  Star  told  E&P  that 
McGoff s  offer  was  never  really  taken 
serious  by  the  board  members  because  it 
consisted  of  too  little  cash,  too  many 
notes  and  too  many  conditions.) 

"McGoff  considered  the  action 
(against  Allbritton)  part  of  the  process  of 
taking  over  the  newspaper  and  the  costs 
of  the  public  relations  company  and  the 
case  were  therefore  met  from  the  $10 
million,”  the  report  stated. 

“About  a  year  after  it  had  been  de¬ 
cided  to  buy  the  Washington  Star,  and 
while  McGoff  was  waiting  for  the  out¬ 
come  of  his  application  for  an  interdict 
against  Joe  Allbritton,  he  and  his  legal 
adviser,”  the  report  stated,  “visited  Dr. 
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Rhoodie  in  the  Republic.” 

At  this  meeting,  according  to  the 
Commission  report,  McGoff  discussed 
the  possibility  of  using  a  portion  of  the 
$10  million  plus  the  interest  that  had  ac¬ 
crued  on  that  amount  to  purchase  the 
Sacramento  Union.  The  purchase  price 
for  the  Union  was  $6  million. 

According  to  DeVilliers,  Dr.  Rhoodie 
agreed  to  this  proposal,  but  later,  during 
another  visit  to  South  Africa  by  McGoff, 
denied  he  had  given  McGoff  the  right  to 
use  part  of  the  capital  amount  for  the 
purchase  of  the  California  paper. 

At  a  meeting  in  Montreal  on  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1976,  attended  by  DeVilliers, 
Mulder,  Rhoodie,  McGoff  and  his  legal 
adviser,  McGoff  revealed,  according  to 
DeVilliers,  that  he  had  bought  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Union  and  "the  entire  balance 
of  the  $10  million  had  been  invested  in 
the  running”  of  the  paper. 

In  the  meantime,  the  report  stated, 
$1.35  million  had  also  been  made  avail¬ 
able  to  McGoff  through  Thesaurus  to 
buy  the  controlling  share  in  United  Press 
International  Television  Network  (UP- 
ITV.) 

At  the  time.  United  Press  International 
held  a  25%  share.  Independent  Televi¬ 
sion  Network  in  London  held  a  25% 
share  and  Paramount  Pictures  held  a  50% 
share.  UPITV  serves  about  1 10  countries 
worldwide,  providing  news  items  to  be 
used  on  tv  news. 

McGoff  purchased  Paramount's  50% 
share  on  behalf  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa,  according  to  the  Commission  re¬ 
port.  However,  the  report  continues,  he 
in  fact  “acquired  it  for  himself.” 

The  $1 .35  million  was  added  to  the  $10 
million  so  that  McGoff  had  received  a 
total  of  $1 1 .35  million  from  the  Republic 
of  South  Africa,  the  Commission  report 
said. 

At  the  September,  1976  meeting  in 
Montreal,  McGoff  was  told  to  sell  the 
Sacramento  Union  and  repay  the  money, 
DeVilliers  testified.  He  said  McGoff  ar¬ 
gued  that  it  could  not  be  done  im¬ 
mediately  and  asked  to  be  given  time  to 
repay  the  money. 

“It  was  then  agreed  among  them  ver¬ 
bally  that  McGoff  should  pay  over  the 
entire  profit  of  the  newspaper  to 
Thesaurus  on  a  monthly  basis,  i.e.  about 
$240,000  a  year,”  the  Commission  report 
said. 

McGoff  repaid  a  total  of  $380,000  to 
Thesaurus,  according  to  the  report,  but  it 
was  felt  by  South  African  officials  that  he 
was  repaying  the  money  too  slowly,  the 
report  said. 

“Dr.  Rhoodie  needed  money  for  other 
projects,”  the  report  said,  and  “McGoff 
was  involved  in  a  lawsuit  which  required 
him  to  give  a  full  statement  of  his  assets 
and  liabilities.  The  existence  of  a  foreign 
loan  such  as  the  one  with  Thesaurus 
would  destroy  him  politically  if  it  became 
known.  He  therefore  wanted  to  sever  his 
financial  ties  w'ith  the  Republic  of  South 


Africa.” 

(The  lawsuit  mentioned  involved  Cop¬ 
ley  Newspapers.  In  the  spring  of  1976, 
McGoff  sued  Copley  for  $5.2  million  al¬ 
leging  a  breach  of  warranty  with  respect 
to  the  net  worth  of  the  Sacramento 
Union.) 

McGoff  then  agreed  that  he  would 
repay  $4.59  million  in  cash  immediately, 
the  report  said.  Thus,  a  total  of  $4.97 
million  was  paid  back  by  McGoff,  the 
report  stated,  and  Dr.  Rhoodie  agreed  to 
reduce  the  balance  of  the  loan  to  $1  mil¬ 
lion.  According  to  DeVilliers,  $5.38  mil¬ 
lion  of  McGoff  s  debt  was  written  off  by 
the  South  African  Government. 

“The  outcome  of  the  Star  project,” 
according  to  the  Commission  of  In¬ 
quiry's  report,  “was  that  the  Department 
showed  a  loss  of  $6.35  million  on  an  in¬ 
vestment  of  $11.35  million.” 

In  its  finding,  the  Commission,  headed 
by  Judge  Rudolph  Erasmus,  said,  “The 
Commission  finds  it  incredible  that  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  Department  (of  Information) 
could  leave  so  much  money  in  the  hands 
of  McGoff  without  themselves  keeping 
proper  and  effective  control  over  the 
spending  of  the  money.” 

The  Commission  also  found  it  “incred¬ 
ible”  that  “no  one  knows  what  happened 
to  the  $6.35  million  that  was  lost”  and 
that  “McGoff,  as  a  shareholder,  is  sitting 
with  the  Sacramento  Union  and  UPITV, 
while  there  is  no  clarity  as  to  whether  the 
Republic  of  South  Africa  has  any  right  to 
these  asso^.” 

Shortly  mter  the  Commission  filed  its 
report,  last  month,  McGoff  sold  his  50% 
share  in  UPITV  to  Independent  Televi¬ 
sion  News  Ltd.  for  a  reported  $1.4  mil¬ 
lion. 

McGoff  in  1977,  had  also  sold  a  50% 
share  of  the  Sacramento  Union  to  Richard 
Scaife  for  a  reported  $1 1  million. 

Scaife  is  board  chairman  of  the 
Greenshurg  (Pa.)  Tribune  Review,  who 
teamed  up  with  McGoff  in  1977  in  an 
unsuccessful  bid  to  acquire  the  Oakland 
Tribune.  Scaife  and  McGoff  also  have  an 
equal  partnership  in  Sierra  Publishing  Co. 
which  operates  14  small  newspapers  in 
California. 

McGoff  s  involvement  with  the  South 
African  Government  was  first  mentioned 
last  October  in  articles  appearing  in  the 
Rand  Daily  Mail  of  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa  and  in  the  Johannesburg  Express. 

Those  articles  triggered  a  Government 
investigation  into  a  scandal  involving  a 
secret  $74  million  fund  created  in  1972  by 
South  Africa's  Information  Department. 
The  fund  had  been  set  up  to  improve  the 
country's  “distorted”  image  abroad. 

Details  of  the  secret  fund  were  first 
uncovered  by  investigative  reporters 
Kitt  Katzin  of  the  Express  and  Mervyn 
of  the  Daily  Mail. 

McGoff  has,  in  the  past,  denied  the 
charges  that  he  received  South  African 
money  to  buy  or  try  to  buy  newspapers 
in  the  United  States. 
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News  Council  studies 

Right  of  reply  to  a  syndicated  column 
was  on  the  complaint  agenda  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  News  Council  during  its  recent 
meeting  in  New  York  City. 

The  Council  considered  a  complaint 
from  Maurice  Stans,  former  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  to  Re-elect  the  President 
(Nixon,  1972)  that  a  column  by  Martha 
Angle  and  Robert  Walters  distributed  by 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  was 
“inaccurate  and  irresponsible.” 

The  column  was  submitted  by  Stans  as 
it  appeared  in  the  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal,  February  28,  1978,  and  was 
based  on  documents  obtained  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  from  the  file 
of  the  Watergate  Special  Prosecutor  and 
described  various  aspects  of  Stans’  fund 
raising  efforts.  The  principal  thrust  of  his 
complaint  centered  on  differences  be¬ 
tween  allegations  contained  in  the  docu¬ 
ments  obtained  and  what  transpired  later 
in  court. 

The  Council  report  states  that  after 
Stans’  attorney  wrote  a  letter  March  30, 
1978,  asking  for  an  apology  and  that  the 
letter  be  published,  NEA’s  counsel  re¬ 
sponded  offering  Stans  “an  opportunity 
to  tell  his  side  of  the  story”  in  an  “op-ed 
type  of  article.”  Stans  rejected  this,  says 
the  report,  because  it  would  not  allow 
him  to  mention  the  original  “devastating 
column.” 

After  the  Stans  complaint  was  filed 
with  the  Council,  NEA  made  another 
offer  for  a  rebuttal  column  which  was 
refused.  In  a  February  8,  1979  letter  to 
the  Council,  Stans  said:  “The  only  thing 
that  will  satisfy  me  at  this  time  is  a  direct 
apology  in  the  same  column,  printed  in 
the  same  papers.” 

The  Council  action  statement  in  part 
noted: 

“In  light  of  the  record.  The  Council 
believes  Mr.  Stans  was  entitled  to  some 
form  of  rebuttal.  As  a  matter  of  practice, 
most  syndicates  will  offer  to  forward  to 
the  customers  of  a  column  a  reasonable 
rebuttal  to  derogatory  material  appearing 
in  the  column,  and  NEA  offered  to  do 
that  in  this  case.  It  rejected  what  Mr. 
Stans’  attorneys  submitted,  however, 
because  it  was  in  substance  a  legal 
document  rather  than  a  personal  letter  or 
a  common-style  communication — and  on 
the  further  ground  that  it  referred  to  the 
original  offending  column,  at  a  time 
when  the  reference  was  too  dated  to  be 
newsworthy. 

The  Council  rejects  the  latter  objec¬ 
tion;  Mr.  Stans  and  his  attorneys  were 
entitled  to  identify  what  they  were  refut¬ 
ing.  The  former  has  more  substance; 
newspapers  understandably  would 
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right  of  reply 

rather  print  a  personal  letter  or  a  column 
than  a  legal  document.  Perhaps  Mr.  Stans 
ought  thereupon  to  have  demanded  the 
right  to  have  his  legal  document  for¬ 
warded  by  the  syndicate  to  the  relevant 
newspapers  anyway,  so  they  might  indi¬ 
vidually  decide  whether  to  publish  it. 
Perhaps  he  even  did  so,  though  the  rec¬ 
ord  is  unclear.  What  actually  seems  to 
have  happened  is  that  the  controversy 
raveled  itself  out  in  an  exchange  of  let¬ 
ters  between  attorneys,  culminating  in  a 
demand  by  Mr.  Stans  for  “a  direct  apol¬ 
ogy.”  In  these  circumstances,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  NEA  did 
not  refuse  to  distribute  some  more  or¬ 
thodox  form  of  reply,  we  are  unwilling  to 
hold  the  complaint  ‘warranted.’  ”  (Con¬ 
curring  7;  dissenting  5). 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  Iowa  State  University  Press  has 
published  a  new  book  on  the  life  of  Jay 
Norwood  (Ding)  Darling,  the  two-time 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  editorial  car¬ 
toonist.  The  author  of  “Ding”  is  David 
L.  Lendt,  assistant  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  mass  communication  at  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  Ames. 

Ding  Darling’s  name  was  a  household 
word  during  the  first  half  of  the  20th  Cen¬ 
tury.  He  was  an  ardent  conservationist 
and  advocate  of  environmental  sanity, 
serving  at  one  time  as  chief  of  the  Biolog¬ 
ical  Survey  (forerunner  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service).  His  work  was  syndi¬ 
cated  nationally  by  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate  and  the  Des  Moines 
Register. 

♦  ♦ 

Can  the  1980  presidential  campaign 
polls  be  far  away?  Hardly.  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate  is 
gearing  up  promotion  and  sales  of  the 
ABC  News-Harris  Survey  which  will 
tackle  all  the  questions  on  public  reac¬ 
tion  as  candidates  and  headlines  and 
forecasts  proliferate. 

CT-NYN  distributes  3  weekly  ABC- 
News  Harris  Poll  columns.  Early  this 
year,  changes  in  the  survey  technology 
were  made,  so  that  the  Harris  organiza¬ 
tion  can  prepare  questions  right  after  a 
news  break,  do  the  research,  and  have 
column  ready  within  4  days.  Earlier  time 
could  be  counted  in  weeks. 

*  *  >i< 

State  News  Features  began  operations 
several  months  ago  as  South  Carolina's 
in-state  news  feature  service  serving 
both  weekly  and  daily  newspapers  from 
the  capital,  Columbia. 

Val  H.  Stieglitz,  executive  editor,  is  in 
Columbia  and  working  in  Camden  is 
Fred  R.  Sheheen.  Stieglitz  says  they  see 
their  service  as  a  way  for  South  Carolina 


papers  to  obtain  important  state  news  as 
well  as  independent  commentary  and 
analysis  from  the  capital.  They  have 
wound  up  their  first  legislative  session 
during  which  they  provided  specialized 
delegation  coverage  for  six  papers. 

During  legislative  sessions,  the  service 
offers  a  Hometown  Voting  Report  on 
votes  of  the  lawmakers. 

In  addition  to  political  coverage,  the 
service  provides  a  weekly  sports  column 
on  Carolina  and  Clemson  sports  and 
does  contract  writing  and  research. 

Stieglitz,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  South  Carolina,  has  reported  for  the 
Hilton  Head  Island  Packet,  edited  the 
Lee  County  Messenger  and  been  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  North  Charleston  Ban¬ 
ner  and  East  Cooper  Pilot.  Sheheen,  a 
graduate  of  Duke  University,  is  a  native 
of  Camden.  He  is  president  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  Company,  a  publishing,  printing  and 
office  supply  firm  and  was  a  reporter  for 
the  Charlotte  Observer  and  chief  of  the 
Rock  Hill  and  Columbia  bureaus.  She¬ 
heen  is  also  president  of  South  Carolina 
Publishers,  Inc.,  publisher  of  Richland 
Northeast  newsweekly  in  Columbia. 

State  News  Features  is  located  in 
Capitol  Center,  1332  Main  St.,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.C.  29201. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  Fairchild  Syndicate  has  developed 
a  news  package  for  suburban  and  weekly 
newspapers  to  include  8  to  1 2  stories  on  a 
broad  range  of  subjects  with  black  and 
white  photos  and  sketches. 

The  suburban/weekly  package  joins  3 
other  Fairchild  one-subject  packages  on 
fashion,  arts  and  people,  and  consumer/ 
business  news.  All  four  packages  are 
sent  by  mail  but  copy  can  also  be  sent  on 
the  feature  wires. 

Fairchild  Syndicate  is  a  division  of 
Fairchild  Publications,  publisher  of  12 
trade  journals  including  Women's  Wear 
Daily  and  W.  Jane  Levere  is  the  syndi¬ 
cate  editor. 

*  *  * 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
has  a  new  weekly  column  prepared  by 
the  editors  of  Psychology  Today 
magazine.  The  columns  will  bring  to  the 
general  newspaper  audience  latest  re¬ 
search  findings  in  psychology,  an¬ 
thropology,  political  science  and  related 
fields. 

Psychology  Today  has  been  a  pioneer 
in  bringing  social  science  information  to 
the  layman. 

*  *  * 

Sylvia  Cronin,  who  syndicates  her 
consumer  columns  through  Cronin  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicating,  Inc.,  Miami,  has 
launched  a  new  feature,  “Inventors 
Forum.”  It  is  designed  to  tel!  inventors 
and  would-be  inventors  about  patents, 
patent  laws,  and  related  material.  Cronin 
writes  “Tip  Off.  The  Rip  Off’,  “Con¬ 
sumer  Conscious”  and  “Consumer 
Travel  Trends.” 
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$1  million  gift 

Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  chairman,  Stauffer 
Communications  Inc.,  has  given  $l  mil¬ 
lion  to  the  William  Allen  White  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 
Stauffer  began  his  journalism  career  in 
1 906  as  a  reporter  for  the  Emporia 
Gazette  under  editor  William  Allen 
White.  Del  Brinkman,  dean  of  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  School  of  Journalism, 
said  the  Stauffer  gift  would  enhance 
greatly  the  school’s  current  activities  and 
make  it  possible  to  offer  new  and  better 
programs  in  the  future. 


Recommendations  to  overhaul  The 
Newspaper  Guild’s  (TNG’s)  Defense 
Fund  and  the  benefits  it  provides,  to  give 
striker-published  interim  papers  new 
emphasis  and  to  increase  the  union’s  key 
wage  goal  by  $75,  to  $825  a  week,  were 
among  items  that  confronted  delegates  to 
the  union’s  46th  annual  convention  July 
2-6  in  Boston. 

The  convention  was  hosted  by  the 
Providence  Guild.  It  was  moved  from  the 
Biltmore  Plaza  in  Providence  early  in 
May  when  a  number  of  unions  were  hav¬ 
ing  organizing  difficulties  at  the  Biltmore 
and  a  picketline  around  the  Biltmore  ap¬ 
peared  likely  during  the  Guild’s  conven¬ 
tion  dates. 

The  package  of  recommendations 
from  TNG’s  International  Executive 
Board  to  bolster  TNG’s  Defense  Fund 
include  proposals  to; 

•  Increase  the  fund’s  size  by  150%.  Its 
constitutional  floor  and  ceiling  would  go 
to  $3.5-  and  $4-million  immediately  (from 
$1.5-  and  $2-million)  and  to  $4.5-  and 
$5-million  30  months  after  the  $4-million 
ceiling  is  reached. 

•  Restructure  and  increase  strike  and 
lock-out  benefits  to  provide  a  maximum 
basic  weekly  benefit  of  $100. 

•  Improve  the  fund’s  liquidity  by  writ¬ 
ing  off  “paper  assets’’  totaling  $895,958. 

•  More  nearly  equalize  the  rate  at 
which  members  support  the  Defense 
Fund  during  periods  of  higher  dues,  as  at 
present. 

While  its  program  will  require  “many 
months  of  sacrifice,”  the  lEB  says  it  is 
necessary  to  rearm  the  Guild  so  its  con¬ 
tracts  and  the  members  who  mount  pick¬ 
et  lines  to  defend  them  can  survive  the 
industry’s  continuing  “all-out  assault.” 
The  Defense  Fund  spent  more  than 
$5. 4-million  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31,  and  entered  the  current  year 
$3. 1-million  in  debt. 


General  Telephone  &  Electronics  an¬ 
nounced  it  had  obtained  licenses  to  offer 
Viewdata  and  Prestel  interactive  infor¬ 
mation  services  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Viewdata  service  was  originally  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  British  Post  Office  which 
operates  Great  Britain’s  telephone  sys¬ 
tem.  The  name  was  subsequently 
changed  to  Prestel.  More  recently,  the 
Viewdata  name  was  given  to  a  similar 


In  keeping  with  the  lEB’s  recom¬ 
mendation  that  strike  papers  be  consid¬ 
ered  an  “integral  part”  of  preparations 
for  every  possible  strike,  a  workshop  on 
preparation  and  operation  of  interim  pub¬ 
lications  was  held  the  evening  of  the 
convention’s  opening  day. 

The  strike-paper  workshop  covered 
such  matters  as  obtaining  necessary 
equipment  and  quarters,  assuring  news¬ 
print  supplies,  distribution,  advertising 
and  general  business-management. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  clinic  on 
promoting  the  Guild’s  “employee  voice” 
goals. 

Inflation  during  the  past  year  man¬ 
dated  at  least  a  $75  increase  in  the 
Guild’s  wage  goal,  the  lEB  said.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  $825  a  week  for  the  key  classifica¬ 
tions,  the  proposed  goal  includes  a  start¬ 
ing  minimum  of  $550  a  week  for  those 
Jobs  plus  a  top  minimum  of  $412.50  for 
all  other  jobs. 

Ad  agency  picked 
by  Boston  Globe 

Boston  Globe  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Hill,  Holliday,  Connors, 
Cosmopulos,  Inc.  of  Boston  as  its  adver¬ 
tising  agency  effective  September  1, 
1979.  The  announcement  was  made  by 
William  O.  Taylor,  Globe  president  and 
publisher.  Hill,  Holliday  replaces  Quinn 
&  Johnson,  Inc.,  a  wholly-owned  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  BBDO  International. 

Book  to  debut 

A  book,  “Good  Vibes,”  by  Jay  Cron- 
ley,  Tulsa  World  and  Tribune  newsman, 
has  been  scheduled  by  Doubleday  for 
September  release.  It  will  be  Cronley’s 
second.  The  first  was  “Fall  Guy!”  Both 
are  about  “losers.” 


system  developed  specifically  for  the 
American  market. 

Dr.  Lee  L.  Davenport,  GTE 
vicepresident-chief  scientist,  said  GTE 
had  obtained  licensing  from  Insac  View¬ 
data.,  of  New  York,  which  was  licensed 
by  the  British  Post  Office  to  market  Pres¬ 
tel  in  the  U.S.  Insac  recently  developed 
alternate  software  specifically  for  North 
America. 

Davenport  said  GTE’s  initial  effort 
would  be  pointed  toward  market  testing 
activities.  A  number  of  leading  com¬ 
panies  have  already  expressed  interest  in 
participating  in  this  service,  including 
organizations  prominent  in  the  publish¬ 
ing,  financial,  news  and  entertainment 
fields. 

Newspapers  are  invited  to  participate 
in  the  project  as  information  providers. 
William  C.  Jensen,  Viewdata  Project 
team  member  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  will 
act  as  liaison  officer. 

In  a  related  event,  GTE  acquired  on 
June  13  the  Telenet  Corporation  for 
about  $55  million  in  a  stock  exchange 
agreement.  Telenet  is  in  the  growing  field 
of  packet  switching  and  had  revenues  in 
1978  amounting  to  $8.9  million. 

Packet  switching  converts  a  stream  of 
data  from  computers  and  user  terminals 
into  short  blocks  or  “packets”  for 
transmission  through  a  network  of  com¬ 
puterized  switching  centers.  The  packets 
are  rapidly  stored  and  forwarded  from 
one  switching  center  to  another  until 
they  reach  their  destination. 

The  Telenet  communications  network 
solves  a  problem  of  incompatibility 
among  the  growing  number  of  data 
transmission  terminals. 

The  acquisition  was  completed  after 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  issued  an  order  clarifying  and  mod¬ 
ifying  conditions  it  imposed  in  a  May  1 1 
order  approving  the  proposed  acquisi¬ 
tion. 

The  original  FCC  conditions  required 
Telenet  to  be  maintained  as  a  separate 
subsidiary  of  GTE  and  operated  totally 
on  an  “arm’s-length  basis”  from  GTE’s 
non-regulated  subsidiaries  as  well  as  its 
regulated  telephone  subsidiaries. 

Cox  sells  station 

Cox  Broadcasting  Corp.  has  sold 
WSB-fm,  an  Atlanta-based  radio  Enter¬ 
prises  of  Philadelphia.  Broadcast  Enter¬ 
prises  reportedly  paid  $5.5  million  for  the 
station.  The  sale  is  subject  to  approval  of 
the  pending  merger  of  Cox  with  General 
Electric  Company  by  Cox  shareholders 
and  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission.  Cox  shareholders  are  to  vote  on 
the  merger  on  July  18. 


Guild  seeks  more  money 
for  depleted  war  chest 
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Marketing 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


He  said  the  best  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  advertising  which  presents  a  fact, 
entertainingly  perhaps,  but  in  an  orderly, 
straight  forward  and  direct  fashion  so 
that  the  reader  doesn’t  have  to  change 
gears  in  the  middle  of  the  publication. 

The  eighties  will  also  bring  a  change  in 
the  market  behavior  of  the  older  than  65 
portion  of  the  population  according  to 
Herb  Zeltner  group  vicepresident  of 
Crain  Communications.  He  said  this 
older  segment  of  the  population  will  be 
bigger  and  have  a  greater  disposable  in¬ 
come.  He  pointed  out  the  thinness  of 
data  on  this  group  and  a  need  to  study 
their  product  needs. 

Charles  Kinsolving,  vicepresident 
marketing  planning.  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau  noted  that  the  percentage 
of  senior  citizens  will  increase,  as  will 
the  number  of  people  in  their  peak  pro¬ 
ductivity  years.  Those  bom  in  the  baby 
boom  years  after  WWII  will  move  into 
the  30-49  year  old  range,  he  said  in  his 
future  market  sketch. 

Kinsolving  said  these  people  will  have 
the  “wherewithall”  to  buy  the  products 
they  see  advertised,  and  added  that  most 
of  them  will  have  a  keen  appetite  for 
these  products.  He  projected  that  as 
people  continue  to  lead  more  compli¬ 
cated  lives  they  will  spend  more  on 
health  care,  legal  counsel,  rent,  house¬ 
hold  services,  transportation  and  other 
personal  services. 

During  the  afternoon  there  was  a  panel 
discussion,  “Defining  and  Tracking  the 
Markets  of  the  Eighties”  which  centered 
on  the  changes  urban  and  suburban  mar¬ 
kets  will  see,  and  also  the  impacts  these 
changes  will  have  on  marketing 
techniques. 

Philip  Hammer  of  the  economic  con¬ 
sulting  firm  Hammer,  Silas,  George  As¬ 
sociates  said  the  speed  of  suburban 
sprawl  which  we’ve  experienced  in  the 
past  will  be  tempered  by  government 
controls  and  changing  lifestyles. 

He  said  it  is  likely  that  real  estate  de¬ 
velopment  concerns  will  begin  moving 
back  into  the  city  and  added  he  felt  the 
retailer’s  concern  for  the  urban  market 
will  increase. 

John  Keith,  of  the  New  York  Regional 
Planning  Association,  agreed,  saying 
that  he  felt  the  department  stores  had 
overdeveloped  the  suburbs. 

He  cited  two  divergent  trends  in  the 
build  up  of  major  metropolitan  areas, 
dispersion  and  centralization.  He  felt 
these  would  express  themselves  in  an  in¬ 
creased  commitment  to  the  urban  core 
and  also  a  building  up  of  the  satellite 
cities  like  Newark  and  Trenton.  He  said 
these  secondary  cities  would  become  in¬ 
creasingly  important  for  serving  the 
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outer  fringe  of  the  major  metropolitan 
areas. 

Similarly,  Saul  Cohen,  president  of 
Queens  College  of  the  City  University  of 
New  York  said  that  he  felt  cities  like 
Stamford  and  White  Plains  will  grow  to 
bigger  than  Va  million,  and  that  inter¬ 
rupted  stretches  of  mass  transportation 
will  eventually  link  these  cities  with  out¬ 
lying  towns. 

Cohen  said  the  changing  needs  of  the 
consumer  will  result  in  a  weakening  of 
retail  clustering  in  smaller  suburban 
towns,  and  that  housewives  will  depend 
on  White  Plains-like  cities  for  more  of 
their  shopping  needs. 

Tom  Dunkerton,  senior  vicepresident 
of  Compton  Advertising  said  the  urban 
areas  would  increase  in  population  and 
importance  to  the  marketer.  He  stressed 
the  importance  of  target  marketing  and 
said  the  city  block  was  as  important  as 
any  geographic  area  for  generating  en¬ 
thusiasm.  He  said  that  this  geographic 
unit  will  become  increasingly  important 
for  marketers  who  want  to  get  geo¬ 
graphic  leverage  on  their  markets. 

Dunkerton  said  that  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  census  report  which  is  coming  out 
in  1980  will  help  marketers  because  it 
breaks  down  the  demographic  composi¬ 
tion  of  an  urban  market  into  small  sub¬ 
divisions. 

Joe  Lafferty,  executive  vicepresident 
of  Branham  Newspaper  Sales,  said  the 
poverty  levels  of  markets  varies  from 
geographic  area  to  geographic  area  and 
spotlighted  the  importance  of  target 
marketing.  He  said  that  targeting  is  as 
important  in  single  market  campaigns  as 
it  is  national  campaigns. 

He  said  that  electronic  scanner  reports 
have  shown  that  the  advertising  idea 


which  works  in  Chicago  does  not  always 
work  in  Dallas,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
income  and  social  orientation  within 
major  markets  also  vary  drastically. 

Married  men  are 
big  food  shoppers 

A  study  sponsored  by  Newsweek 
suggests  that  men  may  play  a  far  more 
active  role  in  food  shopping  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  food  products  and  brands  than  is 
traditionally  thought. 

The  survey,  conducted  for  Newsweek 
by  Factline,  Inc.,  finds  that  men  regu¬ 
larly  do  the  family  shopping  alone  in  30% 
of  the  families  interviewed,  and  shop 
regularly  with  their  wives  in  an  addi¬ 
tional  20%  of  the  families.  In  the  super¬ 
markets  surveyed,  more  than  one-third 
of  the  shoppers  entering  the  stores  dur¬ 
ing  the  survey  hours  were  men. 

The  survey  was  conducted  among 
married  consumers  during  March  1979, 
in  four  supermarkets  within  the  greater 
New  York  area. 

The  survey  also  finds  that  two-thirds 
of  the  respondents  arrived  at  the  super¬ 
markets  with  shopping  lists.  Though  the 
majority  of  lists  were  prepared  by  wives, 
the  husband  played  a  role  in  their  prepa¬ 
ration  in  nearly  35%  of  the  cases.  And  in 
10%  of  the  families,  the  husband  alone 
prepared  the  shopping  list. 

Nagel  joins  FCB/NY 

Madeline  Nagel  has  been  appointed 
vice  president,  media  director  of  Foote, 
Cone  &.  Belding/New  York.  Nagel  has 
been  media  director  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding/Honig,  Los  Angeles,  for  the  past 
six  years. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU:  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217 


CARTOONS 


"ALL  THE  CARTOONS  YOU'LL  EVER 
NEED"  is  in  a  low  cost  package  of  36 
hilarious  1  and  2  column  camera-ready 
POP  cartoons  available  quarterly  headed 
by  leading  cartoonist.  Details  from:  Car- 
toonmix.  Box  108,  Village  Station.  New 
York,  NY  10014. 


COMIC  STRIPS 


HARDPAN— A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that's  wit  to 
print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98104. 


GARDENING 


"GROWING  YOUR  OWN"  samples. 
Shades  of  Green,  Box  57-E,  Ipswich  MA 
01938.  We'll  send  seed  catalog  too! 


HOMEMAKING 


POPULAR  WEEKLY  COLUMN,  'Tips 
From  the  Cabin."  Lead  similar  to  per¬ 
sonal  letter,  tailored  to  homemakers' 
interests  with  helpful  tips.  Four  recent 
samples  sent  on  request.  Tips,  PO  Box 
654,  Festus  MO  63028. 


YOUNG  BLACK  COLUMNIST  offers 
side-splitting  commentary  on  Americana. 
Twice-weekly.  Samples:  Venice  L.  Holmes, 
2503  McGill,  Saginaw,  Ml  48601. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  by  Theodore  Jac- 
queney.  An  exclusive.  This  journalist 
writes  of  human  rights  violations  and 
problems  around  the  world  Readable 
live  inten/iews,  650  words  weekly.  Fea¬ 
ture  Associ^es,  3334  Kerner  Blvd,  San 
Rafael  CA  94901. 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE 
Medical  column  now  twice  weekly  1 
question  and  answer,  1  essay.  Dr.  Irwin 
J.  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701. 


WHAT'S  NEW  IN  MEDICINE? 
Report  on  latest  relevant  medical  news, 
with  commentary.  300 words.  L  A. 
Chotkowski,  MD,  FACP,  1143  Chamber- 
lain  Hwy,  Kensington  CT  06037. 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  readers.  Proven  results. 
Camera-ready.  Free  samples,  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  S-  13,  Temple,  TX  76501. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN:  Popular 
and  practical  feature  for  your  local  busi¬ 
ness  community.  Provides  expert  advice 
for  the  self-employed.  Featured  in 
Newsday,  Miami  Herald  and  other  fine 
newspapers.  Free  samples.  M.  Stevens, 
172  Mill  River  Rd  ,  Chappaqua.  N.Y. 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera- 
ready.  Our  5th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate, 
7  Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940. 
(914)  6924572. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS  answers  readers' 
queries  on  buying  and  selling  homes.  In¬ 
formative,  lively,  reliable  across  US.  4th 
year.  65  dailies.  Broker,  journalist,  in¬ 
structor  Edith  Lank.  240  Hemingway. 
Rochester,  NY  14620.  (716)  271-623(5. 


THE  WORLD  OF  REAL  ESTATE 
Weekly  Q  &  A  covering  full  spectrum  of 
real  estate — renting,  buying,  selling,  in¬ 
vesting  Written  by  Howard  Shonting. 
Real  Estate  Counselor  with  25  years  ex 
perience.  Manuscript  or  offset. 

Real  Estate  Research  Institute 
353  Willett  Avenue 
Port  Chester,  NY  10573 
(914)  937-3500 


SENIOR  CITIZENS 


DEAR  SENIOR  CITIZEN  Weekly  column 
for  seniors,  their  families  and  friends. 
Letters  and  responses  about  strengths 
and  concerns  in  old  age.  Practical  in¬ 
formation  shared  about  services.  Write 
for  samples  and  rates  MHS  Features. 
PO  Box  425.  Lenox  Hill  Station,  New 
York,  NY  10021. 


INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World  wide 
travel  column  new  in  its  5th  year. 
Weekly,  $1.25.  Write  for  free  samples. 
#1  Easy  St..  Aptos,  CA  95003. 


"BOOTSTRAPS"  is  basic  It's  interest¬ 
ing,  competitive,  habit-forming.  It's  800 
words  of  creative  entertainment  It's  cul¬ 
tural  motivation  for  self-improvement.  4 
weeks  free.  Elm  Hollow  Syndicate  Box 
403.  Livingston  Manor  NY  12758. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment, 
church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puzzle, 
humorous  cartoons,  other  quality  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset  only). 
Prices  for  all  (11)  features  start  at 
$10.75,  based  upon  circulation 
MARK  MORGAN  SYNDICA1ED 
FEATURES 

P.O  Box  995,  Newman,  Ga.  30263 
Ph:  (404)  253  5355 


Feature  Your  Feature  in  Features  Available  and  watch  your 
syndicate  sales  soar! 

Run  you  rad  for  12, 26  or  52  issues  and  benefit  from  our  low 
contract  rates. 

Call  for  information 
E  &  P  CLASSIFIEDS  (212)  752-7053 
We  ll  give  you  something  to  write  About! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


"How  to  start  Your  Own  Community  news¬ 
paper,"  an  oversized  136-page  working 
manual  by  award-winning  publisher  John 
McKinney  shows  how  to  succeed  on  your 
own.  New  York  Times  says;  "Covers  every 
conceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper 
publishing,"  15  day  guarantee.  $9.95  from 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E.  Port  Jefferson, 
NY  11777. 

TRADE  NEWSPAPER 
Partners  with  extensive  publishing  experi- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals,  Mergers.  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 
Box  783,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  southern  markets. 
12  Cutler  (Jr,  Savannah.  GA  31405  (912) 
925-8666,  day  or  night. 


FREELANCER’S  NEWSLETTER  publishes 
twice-monthly  listings  of  freelance  as¬ 
signments  and  news.  Special  9-issue  trial 
subscription,  $9.  PO  Box  89-EP, 
Skaneateles  NY  13152.  (315)  685-8505. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship.  loan  depreciation  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  89.  Norton,  Kans.  67654,  or 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission.  Kans  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

W  SID  SMITH.  Media  Broker 
Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant  Ml  48858 
(517)  772-3261 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO.  INC. 

Nearly  500  sales  in  our  30  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties — offices 
350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R  KREHBIEL,  "Norton  office, " 
PO  Box  88.  Norton.  KS 67654.  Office  (913) 
877-3407 

ROBERT  N  BOLITHO.  Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  PO  Box  7133.  Shawnee  Mission.  KS 
66207,  Office  (913)  381  8280, 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  2277.  Montclair,  Calif.  91763 
(714)  626-6440 


IF  YOU'RE  READY  TO  SELL  your  midwest 
daily  or  weekly  newspaper,  we’ll  find  you  a 
buyer  with  the  competence  and  finances 
to  make  the  sale  worthwhile— and  in  a 
reasonable  space  of  time.  Roy  Holding  As 
sociates,  PO  Box  212,  Galva.  IL.  Phone 
(309)  932-2270.  or  932-2642 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO 
National  Press  Building 
Washington.  D  C.  20045 
(202)  National  8-1133 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph,  (205)  546-3356 

SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers 


5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
136  E  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal  93247  (209)  562  2587 


BILL  MATTHEWS  COMPANY  conducts 
professional  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  ccunfry  Be 
tore  you  consider  sale  or  puichase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime.  (813)  733  8053  nights,  or  write 
Box  3364.  Clearwater  Beach  Fla  33515 
No  obliaatiom  ot  coune 


NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


OLSON  AND  LIKELY 
Box  799.  St  Petersburg  FL  33731 
New  systems  and  programs  being  offered 
may  not  function  for  top  bottom-lines 
without  full  staff  capabilities  in  today's 
changing  media  environment.  Let  us  re¬ 
view  your  goals. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


1600-PAID  Sun  Belt  weekly  in  fast-growing 
mountain  area  $45,000  Terms.  Box 
28612.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  group  of  weeklies  priced  at 
$1  million  Building  available,  includes 
plant.  Qualify  yourself  in  first  letter.  Syn- 
der  Newspaper  Brokers.  136  E  Honolulu, 
Lindsay  CA  93247,  (209)  562-2587. 

A  GOOD  OPPORTUNITY— Small  weekly 
newspaper  m  Nebraska  for  sale  Has  legal 
status.  Good  community  support.  Listing 
at  price  to  sel  I.  $35,000  Call  or  write  Kevin 
Henseler,  Box  224,  Crofton  NB  68730. 
(402)  388-4355. 


TWO  MISSOURI  WEEKLIES 
COMPANION  SHOPPER 
Two  paid  weeklies.  26.500  free  circulation 
shnnner.  East  Missouri,  grossed 
$507,000,  1978.  Three  unit  web.  Compu- 
graphic  (Editwr iters),  job  shop.  Well  estab¬ 
lished.  growth  area.'  Price  $5(X).000  in¬ 
cludes  $150,000  building  Terms  negoti¬ 
able.  consider  buyer  financial  status.  For 
report: 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Box  7133,  Indian  Creek  Branch 
Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207. 


SMALL  WEEKLY,  good  looking  and  grow¬ 
ing.  located  in  picture  book  Zone  5  com¬ 
munity.  Ideal  for  young  couple  willing  to 
work,  defer  gratification  while  paper 
grows.  Box  28920,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


ZONE  2  weekly  chain  gross  $1.6(XJ,000. 
Profitable  ABC  circulation.  Management 
to  stay.  Serves  extremely  high  demo¬ 
graphic  area  Box  289(70.  Editor  & 
Publisher 


WEEKLY.  2  years  9  months  old,  2-3(X)0 
circulation  including  major  ski  areas. 
$72.791. 18  yearly  gross  on  March  31.  Ask¬ 
ing  $35,000  (802)  244-6997  or  4%-3128 

MIDWESTERN  SEMIWEEKLY  with  com¬ 
plete  plant,  offset  press  included  Annual 
volume  over  $700,0(X)  Profitable.  Attrac¬ 
tive  buy  at  $700,000  Real  estate  optional. 
W  B.  Grimes  and  Company,  National  Press 
Bldg,  Washington  DC  20045. 

NORTHWOODS  Zone  5  paid  weekly  in 
4  seasons  playgrounds  Little  over  year 
old  Did  $6(7.000  gross  fust  year,  right  per¬ 
son  can  easily  triple.  Absentee  owner  has 
Other  interests  No  composition  equip 
.ment.  Nearby  composition,  printing  at- 
rangement  available  while  you  build  Good 
starter  paper  with  lots  of  potential  Sell  for 
$25,000  Box  28385  Editor  &  Publisher 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ZONE  2  free  weekly-25M  circulation. 
$200M  gross  sales.  Ready  to  turn  into  a 
paid  weekly.  Box  28872,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER-SHOPPER 
growing  area  western  Massachusetts.  Con¬ 
tinuous  growth/profitability.  Printing  sub¬ 
let.  Own  carrier  delivery  system.  $3CX).000 
annual  volume.  $300,000  cash.  Principals 
only.  Box  28880,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IN  GROWING  tourism  area  of  Northern 
Wisconsin,  only  two  legals  in  county,  3800 
weekly  circulation,  $120,000  gross.  Asking 
$60,000  but  no  reasonable  offer  refused. 
Owner  moving.  Write  Boxholder,  PO  Box 
273,  Cornucopia  Wl  54827. 


COUNTY  SEAT  weekly  in  Central  Texas. 
Projected  gross  $42,000.  Phone  (817) 
697-2316  after  5  pm. 


TWO  PROFITABLE,  unopposed  county- 
seat  weeklies  in  Pacific  Northwest.  Printed 
in  central  plant.  Combined  gross  now  in 
$500M  range  (not  including  plant;  plant 
also  profitable  and  available).  Papers 
available  together  or  separately,  common 
management  possible,  priced  and  2V2 
times  gross,  groups  considered  only.  Both 
isolated  markets.  Box  28982,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


THE  JOURNAL,  3  year  old  free  monthly, 
covering  3  major  areas  near  Asheville,  NC. 
Profitable  potential.  $22M  gross,  sell 
$12M.  Box  1336,  Weaverville  NC  28787. 


SEMI-MONTHLY  antique,  auction,  hobby, 
collectors,  tabloid  newspaper  serving 
Southeast.  4th  year,  profitable,  gross, 
terms.  Perfect  man/wife  situation  who 
enjoy  travel,  antiques  and  Sunbelt.  Box 


PAID,  TABLOID  WEEKLY  needs  fresh 
management,  capital  to  be  successful  in 
fastest  growing  southeast  Florida  area. 
4000  circulation,  $50,000  gross.  Estab¬ 
lished  16  year  reputation.  Second  class 
mail  permit.  Great  potential  for  growth. 
Purchase  of  building  optional.  Write  Box 
28993.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


IF  YOU  ARE  planning  to  retire  within  the 
next  several  years,  our  group  would  wel¬ 
come  being  considered  to  purchase  your 
non-daily  newspaper.  Each  paper  operated 


ily,  we  are  seeking  exclusive  profitable 
newspapers  with  4(100  or  more  paid  circu¬ 
lation.  Prefer  no  central  printing  plants. 
We  will  respond  to  all  letters  that  meet 
these  qualifications.  Confidentiality  as¬ 
sured.  Box  6310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OUR  EXPANDING  multi-state  group  deals 
fairly  with  newspaper  sellers  and  profes¬ 
sionally  with  the  newspapers  and  com¬ 
munities  they  leave  behind.  We  built  our 
reputation  in  community  journalism.  If  you 
have  for  sale  a  weekly  grossing  $500,000 
annually  and  capable  of  future  conversion 
to  daily,  write  Box  28792,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PUBUCATIONS 


SEND  $5  for  “CATV  Manual  for  Newspa¬ 
pers"  on  starting  news-ad  service  on  cable 
television  to  Ottumwa  Courier,  213  E  2nd 
St,  Ottumwa  lA  52501. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


COASTAL  RESORT  town  in  Zone  4  tree 
weekly  magazine.  Live  in  the  sun  and 
friendly  southern  atmosphere  with  fine  in¬ 
come  and  set  your  own  hours.  1978  gross 
$42,000  plus.  1979  exceeding  last  year's 
income.  A  fantastic  buy  at  $75,000.  Terms 
available.  Seriously  interested  buyers  only. 
Write  owner  at  Box  28622,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ISLAND  RESORT  oriented  magazine. 
Grossing  $50M.  Zone  4.  Excellent  poten¬ 
tial.  Ideal  husband/wife  endeavor  or  corpo¬ 
rate  tax  shelter  down  South.  Box  28660, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


ADVERTISING  SERVICES 


Professional  Advertising  Services 
Joseph  Whitty 

THE  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY, 
INCORPORATED 
PO  Box  456,  Babylon  NY  11702 
(516) 661-5100 
1296  E.  Lake  Rd., 
Hammondsport,  NY  14840 
(607)  292-3781 


IDEAS  AND  ART  for  circulation  and  pro¬ 
motion!  CIRCULATOR’S  IDEA  SERVICE 
has  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas,  legal  up-date,  clip  art 
section.  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  ART 
has  fresh,  original  art  for  promotion  cam¬ 
paigns.  all  ready  for  reproduction.  Ask  for 
details.  BERKLEY-SMALL,  INC.  P.O.  Box 
6526.  Mobile.  AL  36606.  (205)  476-6600. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


Professional  Circulation  Services 
Joseph  Whitty 

THE  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY, 
INCORPORATED 
PO  Box  456,  Babylon  NY  11702 
(516)  661-5100 
1296  E.  Lake  Rd., 
Hammondsport,  NY  14840 
(607)  292-3781 


Circulate  Your  Jobs, 
Services,  Talents 
to  the  Largest 
Newspaper  Audience 
in  the  World 
with  E&P  Classifieds 


MEMO  TO:  Feature  Writers  and  Artists 
FROM:  E&P  Classified  Dept. 

The  deadline  for  the  July  28  SYNDICATE  DIREC¬ 
TORY  issue  is  coming  closer.  We  urge  you  to  take 
advantage  of  advertising  in  the  Features  Available 
section  of  E&P  Classifieds  in  this  special  issue.  The 
Syndicate  Directory  issue  is  one  that  is  of  special 
interest  to  many  e<Jitors  (as  well  as  publishers  and 
Promotion  Managers).  And,  it  is  an  issue  they  keep 
and  refer  to  throughout  the  year. 

So,  send  in  your  Features  Available  ad  now!  The 
deadline  for  the  July  28  issue  is  Tuesday,  July  24. 
We  ask  for  prepayment  with  Features  Available  ads. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
Information  and  rates: 

(212)  752-7053 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 

PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501. 
(512)  682-7011. 


PROJECT  ENGINEER  FOR  HIRE  to  handle 
your  complete  press  installation — 
addition— consulting  specialist;  Goss 
Metro,  Cosmo  Koenig,  Bauer,  Commander. 
Over  20  years  offset  experience.  J.P.  Moll, 
1310  Elm  Dr.  Schaumburg  IL  60194.  (312) 
885-8729. 


FINANCIAL 


BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY,  a  $28  billion 
institution,  has  a  team  of  seven  specialists 
offering  to  newspaper  owners  a  unique  fi- 
nanciaT  and  advisory  service; 

•  Mergers 

•  Acquisitions 

•  Divestitures 

•  Private  Placements 

•  ESOT's 

•  Lease  Financing 

•  Management  Consulting 

Minimum  transaciion  level  $2  million.  In¬ 
itial.  confidential  consultation  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  at  no  charge.  Call  col¬ 
lect; 

Frank  Calcagno  or  Brad  Hart 

(212)  692  2430  (212)  692-2304 

BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY 
280  Park  Av.  New  York,  NY  10017 


JOIN  OUR  CONTRACT  CREW! 

.  .  .  Those  individuals,  com¬ 
panies,  syndicates  that  know  the 
value  of  an  E&P  ad  and  run  with 
US  on  a  regular  basis. 

So,  be  it  12,  26  or  52  times  per 
year,  we  produce  business  and 
profit  for  these  people.  We  offer 
you  freedom  to  rotate  your  copy 
within  our  regular  deadline 
times,  monthly  billing,  and  the 
best  exposure  in  the  field: 

IN  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
Come  reserve  your  place  now,  in 
the  most  effective  classified 
market  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
Rates  on  Request 
(212)  752-7050 


Equipment 

&  Supplies 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


CREATIVE  DATA  SYSTEMS  offers  com¬ 
plete  line  of  business  systems  designed  by 
newspaper  specialists.  Systems  available 
include  Display  A/R  with  extensive  sales 
analysis,  transient  classified,  circulation 
(see  Ad),  payroll,  accounts  payable,  news¬ 
print,  commercial  printing  and  cost  ac¬ 
counting.  Designed  for  IB^M  34  and  38. 
Contact  CDS.  PO  Box  23054,  Kansas  City 
MO  64141.  (913)  888-6755. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


ITEK  400  camera  processor.  Take  over 
lease  of  approximately  $4800.  Always  on 
service  contract.  Wellco  Ad  Corp,  Canan¬ 
daigua  NY.  (716)  394-4510. 


DISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beacii,  Calif.  90801. 


AGFA  TCF-850  vertical  camera  for  direct 
screen  separations;  Minilux  exposure  unit; 
T42  processor.  Six  months  old.  $15,000. 
Call  Jim  Selk,  Madison  Magazine,  PO  Box 
1604,  Madison  Wl  53701.  (608)  255-9982. 


CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE 


CREATIVE  DATA  SYSTEMS  offers  com¬ 
prehensive  circulation  system  for  newspa¬ 
pers  with  10,000  to  1(X),000  +  circulation. 
Designed  to  maintain  total  homes  in  mar¬ 
ket  area.  Adaptable  to  subscriber  only 
basis.  Provides  on-line  access  to  sub¬ 
scriber,  route  and  carrier  information. 
Produces  daily  and  on  demand  ABC,  draw, 
bundle  wrapper,  carrier  update  package, 
truck  manifest,  mailing  labels.  Includes 
auto  router,  PIA  billing/amortization,  car¬ 
rier  billing,  estimating,  bond  and  magazine 
accounting,  on-line  district  manager  mes¬ 
sage  system.  Designed  for  IBM  34  and  38. 
For  detailed  information  and  list  of  in¬ 
stallations  contact  CDS,  PO  Box  23054, 
Kansas  City  MO  64141.  (913)  888-6755. 


COMPUTERS 


2-NCR  399's  16K  and  12K.  Both  with  con¬ 
tinuous  form  feeder  and  2  cassettes. 
Available  September  1979.  Contact 
Robert  C.  Shaffer,  Alliance  Publishing  Co., 
40  S.  Linden  Av,  Alliance  OH  44601.  (216) 
821-1200. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISIN6  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

(Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  established). 

1  week  —$2.75  per  line 

2  weeks — $2.65  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks — $2.45  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $2.25  per  line,  per  issue 

Add  $3  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 


1  week  — $2.05  per  line 

2  weeks — $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $1.75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

Add  $1.75  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your 
copy. 


Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  in  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $68.00  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday/  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 
Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


City 


Authorized  _ 
Classification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

To  Run:  _ _  Weeks  _ Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Mail  to;  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER*  575  Lexington  Ave  •  New  York.  N  Y  10022 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


MODEL  B  Cutler  Hammer  bottom  wrap 
machine.  Available  immediately.  Very  good 
condition.  Box  27489,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  MODEL  545  Cheshire  Label  Machine 
for  newspapers  or  magazines  with  a  Model 
526  Cheshire  Label  head  and  Conveyor. 
ALSO  one  model  1530  Magnacraft  with 
multiwide  Label  Head  and  Conveyor  3  to  4 
years  old  in  like-new  condition.  Ed  Heisley, 
P.O.  Box  222083,  Dallas,  Texas  75222. 
(214)  357-0196. 


DIDDE-GLASER  320-3  inserter,  3  stations, 
Count-O-Veyor  Stacker.  $17,500.  Bill 
Schneider  and  Associates,  2325F 
Bluemound  Rd,  Waukesha  Wl  53186. 
(414)  784-0110. 


MULLER  MARTINI  EM-10  inserting 
machine,  master  plus  3  stations.  Com¬ 
pletely  reconditioned.  $19,500  F.O.B. 
Springfield,  Oregon,  Jack  Nelson,  (503) 
746-1671. 


CUTLER  HAMMER  heavy  and  light  duty 
conv^ors  and  spare  parts.  Also,  heavy 
duty  Crabtree  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
NORTHEAST  STORAGE 
AND  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  257-7557 


New  Condition 

PHILLIPSBURG— 
INSERTER  AND  SEALER 

•  Model  A  340  C8 

•  8  Positions 

•  Attachments  included 
Pitney  Bowes  meter — 4252 
Flip  over  device 

•  10,000  per  hour  capacity 

•  Installed  new  November  1978 

PITNEY  BOWES  4371 
POSTAGE  METER 
PITNEY  BOWES  1861  FOLDER 

Call  John  Grimes 
(212)  751-6948 


Place  your  bet  on  E&P  Classifieds! 
We  bet  you'll  be  satisfied. 

Call  for  rates  and  info: 

(212)  752-7050 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PUBLIC  AUCTION 

4th  ANNUAL  WAREHOUSE  AUCTION 
617  Bryant  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 
Thursday,  July  12,  1979 
at  10  am 

Mergenthaler  Linotron  505TC, 

Print  Out  Control  Unit 
Friden  Justowriters 
Invac  Kayboards— TTS 
Fairchild  Teletypesetter  TTS  Keyboards 
Tape  Rewinders 

Plus  Hundreds  of  Printing  Items 
Royal  Co.  Auctioneers,  Inc. 

2757— 16th  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 
(415)  863-5245 


NEWSPAPER  RACKS 


RACKS  being  phased  out.  300  Kasper 
K-410  bubble  racks  without  mechanism. 
Need  reconditioning,  $20  each.  If  we  re¬ 
condition,  $35  each.  With  mechanism, 
$60  each.  Call  collect,  Gary  Carlone,  (305) 
350-2080. 


NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes.  BEHRENS 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  3305  W.  Warner,  Santa 
Ana,  CA  92704.  (714)  556-7130. 


OFFERING  AMERICAN  AND 
CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 

Some  spot  tonnage  immediately  available. 
Also  make  up  orders  with  shipments  be¬ 
ginning  approximately  60  days  from  date 
of  order.  Box  28098,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS— Basis  301b.  steady 
supply,  prompt  shipment  from  inventory, 
delivered  price  on  request.  Brookman 
Paper  Corp.,  300  E  54  St,  New  York  NY 
10022.  (212)  688-3020. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200 — $2800.  Compuwriters — $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Jus¬ 
towriters,  FHN  Business  Products,  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  perforators  4-9100’s 
and  2-autotape,  all  in  excellent  running 
condition.  Well  maintained.  Make  fair  offer 
on  one  or  all.  Call  Rodd  K.  Winscott  (312) 
428-5533. 


COMPUWRITER  II,  excellent  condition,  4 
fonts;  2  plugs  $4800.  St.  Louis  Suburban 
Newspapers.  (314)  481-1111,  Tom 
Marschel. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  2961  original  model  with 
two  counting  keyboards,  $1000  for  all. 
Also  Intertype  G4-4,  hundreds  parts  and 
Elrod  with  molds,  dirt  cheap.  Page  Gilman 
(408)  724-0611. 


MERGENTHALER  MVP  editing  system— 1 
reader,  dual  disk  drive,  expanded  disk  util¬ 
ity  program.  VIP  phototypesetter  Model 
7245-1  (1  drum)  with  narrow  width  at¬ 
tachment.  6-72  point  type  up  to  45  picas 
wide.  Several  A  and  B  Range  type  faces. 
Ward  Drake  (213)  280-8822. 


COMPUWRITER  II,  excellent  condition, 
with  fonts.  $4200  firm.  (815)  476-7966, 
ask  for  Terry  Gogerty. 


COMPOSITORS’  BARGAINS— Ideal  for 
print  shop  or  small  newspaper.  Typeset¬ 
ting  equipment  for  sale  as  is— where  is.  All 
in  working  condition  and  good  repair.  Set 
headlines  and  display  ads  with  Compu- 
graphic  7200,  above  average,  includes  2 
font  strips,  $2500.  For  news,  Compu- 
graphic  2961  comes  with  extra  cards  and  3 
font  strips:  8.5  News  2,  10.5  News  2,  5.5 
News  5,  all  with  set  gears,  $2300.  (Jom- 
pugraphic  4961  includes  stripper,  spare 
parts  and  3  font  strips,  $2500.  IBM  Selec- 
tric  Composer  for  small  jobs,  $1800. 
Robertson  Photo  Mechanix  flat  light  table, 
32  ”  X  42 "  lighted  area,  needs  new  glass, 
$100.  Best  offer  takes  all.  Call  Mary 
Schurz,  Advocate-Messenger,  Danville  KY 
(606)  236-2551. 


COMPUWRITER  I,  5  film  strips;  72001,  8 
film  strips,  spare  parts.  Package,  $5500. 
Sam  Warren,  (601)  957-1122. 


PRESSES 


2  UNIT  NEWS  KING  web  offset.  V15A-4 
unit  Cottrell  with  folder.  New  England 
Printing  Machinery  (617)  475-3210. 


NEWS  KING  PRESS,  little  used,  about  12 
years  old,  4  units  plus  folder.  Ideal  for 
weekly  or  small  daily.  Contact  R.  Sibley 
(609)  935-1500. 


FAIRCHILD  Color  King,  5  units,  folder, 
1968.  IPEC,  Inc,  401  N  Leavitt,  Chicago  IL 
60612.  (312)  738-1200.  Telex  25-4388. 


ROLL  THE  PRESSES! 

If  you  have  a  used  press  (or 
other  newspaper  equipment) 
standing  idly  by,  put  it  back  into 
production!  Perhaps  you  can't 
use  that  particular 
equipment-.but  we'll  bet  you 
could  sure  use  the  space  it 
occupies.  Consider  the  dozens, 
perhaps  hundreds  of  square  feet 
being  lost  in  storage  of  unused 
equipment.  Now  look  at  the 
space  occupied  by  each  single 
piece  of  equipment  on  this  page' 
Space  is  money-hundreds  of 
dollars  worth  of  your  space  can 
be  opened  up  for  as  little  as 
$2.25  a  line  of  our  space!  We'll 
put  that  equipment  back  into 
production  for  you  in  someone 
else's  plant— and  produce  a 
profit  for  you  to  boot! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
Mfe  move  machinery! 
(212)  752-7053 
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COTTRELL  V-15A,  2  units/folder,  15  h.p. 
Cottrell  V-15A  add-on  unit— 1972 
Cottrell  V-15A  add-on  unit— 1973 
News  King  2  units/folder,  15  h.p. 

News  King  add-on  unit— 1972. 

Color  King  folder,  30  h.p.  drive 
Hantscho,  22%  x  36,  2  units/folder 
Offen  7Vi'  2  pass  drier/chill 
Cottrell  4  position  roll  stand 
Four  12'  Offen  chill  roll  stands 
Magna  Craft  label  machine 
Acumeter  4  web  paster. 

Custom-Bilt  3  knife  rotary  trimmer— 1975. 
Muller-Martini  model  207  counterstacker. 
INTER-WEB  SYSTEMS 
1836  Woodward  St 
Orlando  FL  32803 
(305)  896-4330  Telex  56-7471 


4  BUTLER  REELS  complete  with  2  dual  un¬ 
winds,  2  hoists,  8  Butler  shafts  with  air 
chucks,  4  automatic  splicers  including 
spare  parts.  Available  immediately. 

If  interested  call: 

Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 

105th  &  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P.O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 
(913)  492-9050  or  (800)  255-6746 
Telex  No.42362 


*GOSS  COMMUNITY  8  units,  2  SC  folders, 
oil  bath,  sidelay. 

Goss  Community,  2  units,  new  1976,  Com¬ 
munity  folder,  6  web  folder. 

Goss  Community  folders 
*Goss  Suburban,  8  units,  2  folders,  1961- 
1967.  Goss  SU  folder. 

Goss  Metro  folder  3-2. 

(loss  Suburban  press  units,  folders. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22%" 

'Harris  V25,  6  units  1972,  folders  and 
clutching,  double  ended. 

Harris  V25  add  on  units,  1974. 

Urbanite  Vt  folder. 

Color  King,  2  units,  folder,  1965. 

Fincor  motor  and  control  40-60  HP. 

2  unit  V-15  Cottrell  with  gear  drive. 
Urbanite  folder.  1968. 

'Will  sell  components  or  complete  press. 
WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
(312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


We  move  machinery! 
E&P  Classifieds 
(212)  752-7053 

SURPLUS 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

• 

HARRIS  PRESSES 

N-845UP  TO  8  UNITS 
V.22  -  6  UNITS 

• 

GOSS  PRESSES 

4  PRESSES  FROM  4  TO  8  UNITS  EACH 

• 

1  GOSS  URBANITE  FOLDER 

• 

SUBURBAN  PRESSES 

1  -6  UNIT  -  1  -4  UNIT 

2  ADDITIONAL  UNITS  AVAILABLE 

• 

4  COLOR  KING  PRESSES 

CONSISTING  OF  4  TO  8  UNITS 

• 

The  above  equipment  may  be  seen  ih 
operation  They  are  from  one 
to  ten  years  old 

• 

WE  ARE  NOT  DEALERS 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  Folders 
Goss  SU  Folder 
Goss  Metro  Folder  3-2 
Goss  Suburban  press  units,  folders. 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  22%" 

Harris  V25  add  on  units,  1974. 

Urbanite  Va  folder 

Urbanite  V*  folder 

Color  King,  2  units  folder  1965 

Fincor  motor  and  control  40-60  HP 

2  unit  V-15  Cottrell  with  Gear  Drive 

Urbanite  folder,  1968 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 

IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 
Chicago.  Illinois  60612 
Ph:  (312)  738-1200  Telex  25-4388 


22%"  CUTOFF  GOSS  HEADLINER,  4  units 
2  half  decks,  2  to  1  folder,  available  now. 

21V4"  cutoff  Hoe  Colormatic,  3  units,  2 
half  decks,  available  now. 

2  presses,  22%‘cutoff  Goss  Headliners.  8 
units,  1  half  deck  and  3  to  2  folders. 

4  wood  Autopasters. 

6  Goss  Autopasters. 

2  new  Goss  web  width  55"or  56"cut  down 
kit. 

2  Goss  double  balloon  formers,  1  is  23 
9/16"  cutoff.  1  is  22%"  cutoff. 

2  4-unit  Goss  Community  oil  bath 

6  unit,  2  folders  Goss  Surburban 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 

Route  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011. 


QUARTER  FOLDER  FOR  URBANITE 
Page  Gilman 
(408)  724-0611 


WE  OWN  AND  OFFER 
Goss  Urbanite  units,  folders,  3-color 
units. 

Goss  SC  folder. 

Goss  "1500”  Suburban  units,  folders. 
Color  King,  News  King  presses. 

Harris  V15-A  5  unit  press. 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
1820  Briarwood  Industrial  Ct  NE 
Atlanta  GA  30329 
(404)  321-3992  Telex  70-0563 


WEB  LEADER 

.Sales  are  booming,  so  trade-in 
presses  are  now  unusually  good 
buys  for  publishers  and  print¬ 
ers  who  need  speeific  used 
equipment. 

6  unit  (loss  .Stihurhan.  '60-'68: 
was  in  regular  dependable  use 
for  daily  paper.  Will  separate 
units.  (Traded  in  for  twinned  8 
unit  Web  Leader.) 

.5  unit  Thateher:  runs  every 
day.  (Traded  in  for  twinned  8 
unit  Web  Leader). 

2  unit  Goss  .Suburban.  1964: 
beautifully  maintained,  light 
use.  (Traded  in  for  4  unit  Web 
I.eader). 

Individual  units  are  often  avail¬ 
able  for  addition  to  installed 
presses. 

WEB  PRES!i»  CORP. 
829  Houser  Way  !>iorth 
Renton.  WA  980.?.T 
(208)  228-«.?4.T 


TREASURE  CHEST 
ADVERTISING 

Ad  Service  Division 
15354  E  Statlord  St 
City  of  Industry.  Cal  91744 
ATTN 

Paul  Milhous,  Pres. 
Phone  (213)  968-8541 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


2  UNIT  GOSS  Community  (oil)  with  folder. 
Must  be  top  shape.  Write  George  H.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Route  6,  Box  184,  Bemidji  MN 
55601. 


SHERIDAN  48P  or  72P  inserter. 

Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  25954,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MULLER  227  Inserter. 
Minimum  3  stations. 

Box  25956,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  257  or 
251  COUNTER  STACKER 
Box  25955,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


KANSA  320  INSERTER,  minimum  3  sta¬ 
tions.  COUNT-O-VEYOR  STACKER.  Box 
26682,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  289-7^  A.M.S., 
1290  Central  Ave.,  Hillside.  NJ  07205. 


WEB  OFFSET,  3  UNITS 
Principals  only. 

(201)  8^4^3,  anjrtime. 


Help  Wanted  .  .  . 


ACADEMIC 


ADVERTISING-PR  FACULTY  MEMBER  for 
1  year  visiting  appointment  starting  late 
August.  Salary  competitive.  AdvancM  de¬ 
grees  desirable,  not  required.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  references  and  samples  of  work  to 
Dr  Don  H.  Coombs,  School  of  Communica¬ 
tion,  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow  ID 
83843.  Deadline  July  l5.  The  University  of 
Idaho  is  an  equal  opportunity/affirmative 
action  employer/educational  institution. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


LABOR  REUTIONS  DIRECTOR 
Suburban  daily  newspaper  in  northern 
California  seeks  personnel  labor  relations 
director  with  experience  in  labor  contract 
negotiations,  preferably  in  newspaper 
field.  Employer  is  highly  organized  in  com¬ 
petitive  area  with  employees  in  both  daily 
newspapers  and  commercial  printing  unions. 
Excellent  salary  and  employee  benefits. 
Send  letter  of  application  and  resume  to 
Box  28687,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PERSONNEL  MANAGER— Newspaper 
group  needs  corporate  personnel  man¬ 
ager.  Responsibilities  will  include  com¬ 
pensation,  pension  and  welfare  benefits, 
EEO,  OSHA,  recruitment  and  management 
development.  Degree  and  2  to  5  years  ex¬ 
perience  required.  Some  labor  relations 
experience  preferred.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  28922,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CHIEF  ACCOUNTANT 
Immediate  opening  on  corporate  staff  of  a 
fast  growing  newspaper  chain  based  in 
southern  California.  Strong  accounting 
and  EOP  background  a  must.  Newspaper 
experience  a  plus.  Qualified  applicants 
should  submit  their  resumes  including  sal¬ 
ary  history.  Box  28912,  Editor  &  Fhiblisher. 


PUBLISHER  for  small  but  quality  minded 
daily  newspaper  in  vital  and  growing  Zone 
9  city.  Strong  marketing  background  im¬ 
portant  but  so  is  ability  to  motivate  and 
lead  both  in  plant  and  in  town.  You  would 
be  joining  a  quality  minded  company  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  most  livable  area.  Varied  experi¬ 
ence  helpful,  but  if  you  are  not  now  a  pub¬ 
lisher  and  feel  you  have  the  knowledge, 
drive  and  background  to  move  up,  please 
send  complete  resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  28871,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Small  newspaper  seeks  top-flight,  nuts 
and  bolts  leader  to  run  day  to  day  opera¬ 
tion.  Thorough  knowledge  of  all  depart¬ 
ments,  we  need  a  circulation  building 
self-starter.  We  are  one  of  the  nation's 
finest  Indian  publications,  so  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Indian  affairs  is  critical.  Excellent 
living  conditions  in  beautiful  Idaho.  Sub¬ 
mit  resume  tO:  M.N.  Trahant,  Editor,  The 
Sho-Ban  News,  PO  Box  488,  Fort  Hall  ID 
83203.  Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


MANAGEMENT 

POSITIONS 


•  WANTED  TO  BUY 

The  above  equipment  may  be  seen  ih 

operation  They  are  from  one  GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC  told* 

to  ten  years  old  er  uni*  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 

^  Publisher. 

...T  ABC  A.«-r  OTA.  need  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 

WE  ARE  NOT  DEALERS  4  to  6  UNITS. 

•  BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

FOR  INFORMATION  CALL  OR  WRITE:  INVERTED  GOSS  3:2  folder,  23  9/16 


PRODUCTION 

PRESS/MAILROOM 

FOREMAN  To  $23,000 

For  medium-sized  publication, 
located  in  mid-atlantic  area.  Good 
growth  potential. 

PRESSROOM  SUPER.  To  $22,000 

For  50.000  daily  located  in  New 

England.  Must  have  experience  with 
Goss  Urbanite. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

FOREMAN  To  $20,000 

For  combination  daily/weekly  located 
in  Mid-West  and  part  of  major 
newspaper  chain.  Need  experience  in 
ECRM,  scanners.  VOT  systems  and 
Compugraphic  equipment 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  To  $20,000 

For  large  weekly  operation,  located  in 
the  Southeast.  Should  have  ex¬ 
perience  with  Goss  Urbanite  presses. 


ADVERTISING 

CAM  To  $35,000 

For  large  metro  daily  located  on  East 
Coast.  Must  have  prior  CAM  ex¬ 
perience  with  metro,  preferably  in  a 
competitive  market. 

RAM  To  $30,000 

For  100,000  daily,  located  in  the 
Southwest.  Report  to  A.D.  and  must 
have  prior  management  experience  in 
a  competitive  marketplace.  Degree 
preferred,  not  required. 

AD  MANAGER  To  $21,000 

For  large  group  of  weeklies,  located 
on  East  Coast.  Report  to  G.M  Must 
have  prior  weekly  experience. 

AD  MANAGER  To  $20,000 

For  20.000  daily,  located  in  Mid- 
West.  Report  to  Publisher  and  super¬ 
vise  Class,  and  Retail  Depts. 


cutoff.  Contact  Gerald  T.  Socia,  The  Flint 
Journal,  200  E  1st  St,  Flint  Ml  48502. 
(313)  767-0660,  ext  229. 

IBM  COMPOSER.  IBM  ESC.  IBM  fonts, 
offset,  N.  Gregory,  343  Clive  Ave.,  Ocean- 
side,  NY  11572.  (516)  764-2250. 

FERAG  counter  stacker  in  good  condition. 
Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  27787,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GORDON 

^■AfAHLS 

V  V  EAKUthw  SmkA 


For  information  call 
Patrick  J.  Quinn,  Jr. 

215-565*0800 


,610  E.  Baltimore  Pike,  Media,  Pa.  19063 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  7.  1979 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  SALESPERSON 
Immediate  opening  on  the  Gllroy-Morgan 
Hill  Dispatch  In  fast  growing  smog-free 
south  Santa  Clara  County.  Previous  adver¬ 
tising  sales  and  layout  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  An  outstanding  opportunity  with  this 
tri-weekly  newspaper  and  shopper,  a 
member  of  the  McClatchy  Newspaper 
Group.  Write  Bob  Fischer,  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector,  The  Gllroy-Morgan  Hill  Dispatch, 
PO  Box  7,  Gilroy  CA  95020. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING,  two  display  adver¬ 
tising  sales  positions.  Casper,  Wyoming 
twice  weekly  local  newspaper.  90  day 
draw,  then  on  commission.  Send  resume. 
Casper  Journal,  Box  3318,  Casper  WY 
82602.  (307)  265-3870,  John. 

NOW'S  YOUR  CHANCE  to  live  in  Wyoming! 
Salesperson  to  sell  a  newly  established 
Business  Journal.  Calling  on  manufactur¬ 
ers,  wholesalers,  construction  firms,  etc. 
Only  one  of  its  kind.  Weekly,  mailed,  90 
day  draw  then  commission.  Send  resume. 
Business  Journal,  Box  3318,  Casper  WY 
82602.  (307)  265-3870,  John. 

PROMOTION-MINDED  ad  salesperson 
needed  by  Florida  newspaper.  Salary- 
commission  setup.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume,  salary  needs  to  Box  28808,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DUE  TO  PROMOTIONS,  display  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  persons  with  ability  to  sell  and 
service  retail  accounts  needed  im¬ 
mediately  by  a  35,000  circulation  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper.  Excellent  starting  sal¬ 
ary.  Hospitalization  insurance.  Christmas 
bonus,  profit  sharing,  incentive  program.  A 
great  career  opportunity  with  a  5  news¬ 
paper  group.  Send  resume  to  the  Daily 
Journal,  8  Deerborn  Square,  Kankakee  IL 
60901. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Zone  3  daily  newspaper  seeks  advertising 
director  who  is  both  sales  and  marketing 
oriented.  Must  be  aggressive  and  an  effec¬ 
tive  motivator  of  personnel.  Major  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Salary  open.  All  replies  in 
confidence.  Please  send  resume  including 
references  and  salary  history  to  Box 
28783,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOLICIT  ADS — Freelance  for  China  quar¬ 
terly.  Start  immediately  on  commission 
basis.  Some  experience  necessary.  Write 
New  China,  41  Union  Square  West,  New 
York  NY  10003,  Attn:  P.  Seeger. _ 

NEED  an  experienced  advertising  sales¬ 
person  with  proven  track  record  for  ex¬ 
panding  retail  staff.  Offer  excellent  fringe 
package.  Submit  complete  resume  includ¬ 
ing  availability,  income  requirement  to: 
John  Couch.  Daily  News  Chief,  PO  Box 
1440,  Winter  Haven  FL  33880. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  needed 
at  45,000  daily  in  major  national  group. 
Experience  in  advertising  management  a 
must.  Will  supervise  staff  of  9  in  a  growing 
west  Texas  market.  Heavy  emphasis  on 
new  business  development  required.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to:  Advertising 
Director,  San  Angelo  Standard-Times,  Box 
5111,  San  Angelo.  TX  76902. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER  for  rural 
Ohio  weekly.  Must  be  able  to  sell  and  man¬ 
age  as  compensation  will  be  salary  plus 
incentive.  Send  resume  and  salary  history 
to  Box  28882,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

When  answering  an  E&P  Box 
number  be  sure  to  include  only 
non-returnable  clips  and  samples. 


DISPLAY  SALESPERSON  for  established 

froup  of  suburban  weeklies  in  beautiful 
an  Francisco  Bay  Area.  We're  looking  for 
a  self-starter  who  likes  to  make  calls  and 
make  sales  to  new  and  established  ac¬ 
counts.  We  pay  well,  and  offer  an  excellent 
commission  arrangement  for  those  who 
excell:  company  paid  health  plan,  too. 
Send  your  resume  to  Box  28874,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AD  SALES  MANAGER— Fast  growing 
Miami-based  rep  for  top  Latin  American 
newspapers  and  magazines  needs  experi¬ 
enced  sales  manager.  Should  have  good 
contacts  and  reputation  with  Florida  ad 
agencies.  Spanish  language  ability  helpful 
but  not  mandatory.  Salary  open.  Contact 
Mr.  Jaime  (305)  374-5966. 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER 
Here's  an  opportunity  to  work  in  an 
affluent,  growing  market,  to  inspire  and 
direct  experienced  sales  people  and  to 
work  with  a  challenging,  talented  core  of 
marketing  management  pros.  Medium-size 
Midwest  daily  needs  manager  with  retail 
knowledge,  goal  orientation  and  ability  to 
assess  and  correct  static  sales  picture. 
Growth  and  salary  opportunities  to  match 
your  talents.  Send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  29023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVE  for  dis¬ 
play  sales,  26,000  afternoon  6-day  daily. 
Prefer  5-8  years  advertising  experience. 
Paid  insurance,  bonuses,  profit  sharing, 
etc.  Apply  Irene  Brosnan,  Personnel,  Chico 
Enterprise-Record,  PO  Box  9,  Chico  CA 
95927. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING— Advertising  direc¬ 
tor  for  offset  daily  and  weekly  shopper. 
Must  be  highly  motivated,  professional, 
able  to  handle  large  and  small  promotions. 
Salary  and  bonus.  $20-25,000.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  references  with  past  salary  his¬ 
tory.  Zone  9.  Box  29016,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  SALESPERSON  needed  to 
handle  major  account  list  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  weekly  shopper.  Located  in 
beautiful,  fast  growing,  recreation  area. 
Excellent  salary/commission  plan  based  on 
past  experience.  Send  resume  to:  Lome 
Bruchet,  General  Manager.  Skagit  Valley 
Herald,  PO  Box  578,  Mount  Vernon  WA 
98273,  or  phone  (206)  424-3251. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING — For  an  aggressive 
and  energetic  advertising  salesperson  on 
Catholic  weekly,  circulation  25,000,  lo¬ 
cated  in  prime  market  area  (Zone  3)  with 
enormous  growth  potential.  Salary  plus 
commission.  Send  resume  to  Box  29(j05, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES— We  want  a  profes¬ 
sional.  experienced  salesperson  to  service 
accounts  in  Madison.  Wisconsin.  We  pay 
commission,  our  successful  sales  rep¬ 
resentatives  earn  $30- SOM  annually.  Draw 
to  start  based  on  experience.  We  are  a  well 
established  shopper  with  100,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Call  (608)  493-2291,  ask  for  Bart  or 
Char. 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
needed  for  18,0(X)  circulation  southeast 
Texas  Gulf  Coast  evening  and  Sunday.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  d(Strict  manager  to 
move  up  on  a  progressive,  modern  Sunbelt 
newspaper.  Submit  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Circulation  Manager,  Bay- 
town  Sun,  PO  Box  90,  1301  Memorial  Dr, 
Baytown  TX  77520,  or  phone  (713)  422- 


r 


DISTRICT  MANAGER 

Excellent  opportunity  for  circulation  professional  with  proven  track 
record.  Major  Northeast  daily.  Must  be  able  to  increase  sales  and 
penetration  in  prime  target  areas.  Fast  track  to  Zone  Manager  for 
right  individual.  Prefer  degree,  2-5  years  experience  with  over 
50,000  circulation  daily.  Attractive  salary  and  benefits  with  top 
notch  organization.  Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to; 

Mr.  D.  V.  Donohue,  Personnel  Administrator 
The  Providence  Journal  Company 
75  Fountain  St,  Providence  Rl  02902 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


44 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
A  daily  and  Sunday  Illinois  newspaper  of 
over  50,000  is  looking  for  someone  to 
handle  its  city  circulation  department. 
Some  experience  in  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion  work  will  prove  helpful,  but  experience 
with  Junior  Merchant  System  essential. 
Will  directly  supervise  our  city  district 
managers,  and  other  city  staff.  This  person 
will  be  considered  for  future  promotion  to 
assistant  circulation  manager.  It  you  are 
seeking  a  career  position  and  interested  in 
long-term  employment  at  ONE  newspaper, 
send  resume  and  desired  salary  informa¬ 
tion  to  Box  28839,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STATE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for 
morning  and  afternoon  publications  with 
50,000  combined  daily  circulation.  Candi¬ 
date  we  seek  will  be  responsible  for  19,000 
AM  and  1000  PM  circulation  in  5  counties 
(including  home  county).  This  manager  will 
be  responsible  for  the  training,  motivating 
and  supervision  of  four  district  managers. 
Area  of  responsibility  consists  of  approxi¬ 
mately  100  motor  route  carriers  and  50 
dealers.  Our  newspaper  is  part  of  a 
dynamic  national  group.  This  is  a  high  visi¬ 
bility  position  and  provides  exceptional 
opportunity  to  the  right  candidate.  Zone  4. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
28640,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
FLORIDA'S  GULF  COAST 

Fast  growing  Naples  daily  is  searching  for 
aggressive,  promotion  minded,  circuTator 
to  accept  full  charge  following  retirement 
next  year  of  circulation  director.  Circula¬ 
tion,  now  peaking  over  30,000  in  this 
dynamic  market,  offers  an  unusual  career 
opportunity  to  qualified  individual  with 
field  and  management  experience.  Earn¬ 
ings  starting  in  the  mid  $20s  with  full 
package  of  benefits  paid  by  the  company. 
Applicants  should  send  complete  informa¬ 
tion  to  Corbin  Wyant,  General  Manager, 
Naples  Daily  News,  1075  Central  Av, 
Naples  FL  33940. _ 

STATE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
We  are  looking  for  an  aggressive,  shirt¬ 
sleeved  manager.  We  are  a  7-day  AM 
statewide  operation.  Our  manager  will  be 
responsible  for  training,  motivating  and 
promoting  our  western  side  of  the  state. 
This  individual  must  be  goal  oriented  and 
want  to  do  well  enough  to  become  a  circu¬ 
lation  manager  on  one  of  our  other  proper¬ 
ties.  We  are  part  of  a  growing  group  of 
newspapers.  Your  salary  commensurate  to 
your  experience  and  abilities.  We  offer 
clean  living,  good  salary  and  a  great  bonus 
plan.  Send  your  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  28999,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SUPERVISOR 
ANCHORAGE.  ALASKA 
We  are  seeking  a  result-oriented  self  start¬ 
er  to  supervise  our  growing  classified  ad 
staff.  Proven  strength  in  classified  phone 
sales  supervision  is  necessary,  college  de¬ 
gree  preferred.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience,  plus  incentive.  For  interview 
call  or  write  Don  Howson,  Advertising 
Manager,  Anchorage  Daily  News,  2(X)  Pot¬ 
ter  Dr,  Pouch  6616,  Anchorage  AK  99502, 
(907)  274-2561. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER-Direct  classified 
telephone  and  outside  sales  for  substan¬ 
tial  twice  weekly  published  total  market 
coverage  newspaper  group.  Prior  experi¬ 
ence  in  classified  sales  management  de¬ 
sired.  Manage  10  employees  selling  in 
dynamic  market.  This  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper  company  offers  career  ad¬ 
vancement  at  competitive  salary  and  man¬ 
agement  by  objective  compensation  plan 
rewarding  aggressive  individual  effort. 
Phone  or  write  B.  J.  Ridder  Jr,  West  Orange 
Publishing,  13261  Century  Blvd,  Garden 
Grove  CA  92643.  (714)  537-7510. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
25,000  circulation  daily  needs  aggressive, 
motivated  manager.  Direct  a  staffof  seven 
and  responsible  for  directing  and  control¬ 
ling  all  phases  of  classified.  Ideal  candi¬ 
date  would  be  No.  2  person  in  daily  or 
weekly  classified  manager  looking  to  move 
up.  Excellent  benefits  in  the  heart  of  the 
Sunbelt.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Lawson 
Grant,  Assistant  Publisher,  Temple  Daily 
Telegram,  Box  868,  Temple  TX  76501. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
The  Evening  Herald,  a  24,000  circulation 
daily  published  in  Rock  Hill,  South 
Carolina,  seeks  an  aggressive,  motivated, 
tough-minded  manager.  Responsibilities 
include  budgeting,  planning,  directing  and 
controlling  all  phases  of  classified. 

Ideal  candidate  would  be  No.  2  person  in 
daily  or  classified  ad  manager  in  weekly 
looking  to  move. 

Excellent  compensation  and  benefit  pack 
age.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Rick  Fordham, 
Ad  Director,  Evening  Herald,  PO  Box 
11707,  Rock  Hill  SC  29730. 


TELEPHONE 
SALES  MANAGER 
Kansas  City 

The  Kansas  City  Times  [320,000  AM)  and 
Kansas  City  Star  (290,000  PM-400,000 
Sunday)  is  seeking  a  bright,  aggressive  in 
dividual  with  a  solid  background  in  Clas¬ 
sified  Advertising.  This  is  an  unusual  op¬ 
portunity  to  utilize  your  skills  and  experi¬ 
ence  to  actually  structure  and  develop 
most  every  phase  (Efficient  organization  of 
sales  force.  Customer  Service,  incentives, 
training,  new  technology,  etc  )  of  our  Tele 
phone  Sales  Department  Our  product  is 
well  respected  in  this  vibrant  market  and 
management  fully  recognizes  the  present 
and  future  importance  of  this  division's 
contribution.  The  Telephone  Sales  De¬ 
partment's  PHYSICAL  (just  remodeled  in¬ 
cluding  new  furniture,  muzak.  exclusive 
lunch  room  and  more)  and  MENTAL  (ap¬ 
proximately  100  people  in  this  area  with 
most  possessing  the  proper  attitude  and 
potential)  NUCLEUS  is  here.  It  needs  the 
directional  expertise  that  a  dedicated  pro 
in  this  field  can  offer.  If  you're  ready  for  a 
new  challenge  with  excellent  personal  and 
professional  grovrth  opportunities,  please 
send  complete  resume,  INCLUDING  past 
and  present  salary  history  to: 

Fred  DeVoe.  Director 
Classified  Advertising 
Kansas  City  Times  &  Star 
1729  Grand  Avenue 
Kansas  City,  MO  64108 


HAVE  WHAT  IT  TAKES 
TO  BECOME  OUR 
CLASSIFIED  MANAGER? 

We're  seeking  an  aggressive,  take  charge 
winner  with  excellent  sales  skills,  proven 
supervisory  ability  and  a  desire  to  prove 
you're  ready  to  become  our  classified 
manager.  You'll  start  as  assistant  clas¬ 
sified  manager,  overseeing  the  daily  opera¬ 
tion  of  our  47-person  classified  depart¬ 
ment  and  directly  supervising  our  outside 
sales  staff,  sales  support  personnel  and 
clerical  staff. 

You'll  work  closely  with  our  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  director/classified  manager  in 
budgeting,  formulating  and  implementing 
policy,  planning  and  directing  the  depart¬ 
ment's  sales  efforts  and  conducting  sales 
training. 

Previous  classified  experience  is  essential 
and  experience  in  a  competitive  market  is 
a  plus.  The  person  we  are  seeking  is  prob¬ 
ably  now  either  the  second  person  in  a 
major  market  classified  department  or  the 
classified  manager  in  a  small  market. 

If  you're  looking  for  a  challenging  spot  with 
the  opportunity  to  prove  you  have  the  horse¬ 
power  to  run  your  own  classified  depart¬ 
ment  in  one  of  the  sunbelt's  most  pro¬ 
gressive  AM/PM  newspaper  operations, 
call  or  send  a  letter  and  resume  in  strict 
confidence  tO: 

Gary  Ahlstrom 

Assistant  Advertising  Director/ 
Classified  Manager 
or 

Dan  Shaver 
Personnel  Director 
The  Knight  Publishing  Company 
(Publishers  of  The  Charlotte  Observer 
and 

The  Charlotte  News) 

6(X)  South  Tryon  Street 
Charlotte,  N.C.  28202 
(704)  374-7070 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EDITORIAL 


ZONE  5  suburban  weekly  seeks  creative 
feature  writer/general  assignment  report¬ 
er.  Heavy  emphasis  on  local  features  and 
photography.  At  least  2  years  experience 
in  newspapers  essential.  Must  know  cam¬ 
era,  darkroom  and  layout.  Apply  in  writing 
with  salary  requirements  and  resume  to 
Box  28661,  Editor  &  Publisher 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE! 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  7,  1979 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


NIGHT  CITY  EDITOR 

Expanding  45,000  suburban  Philadelphia 
Pm  with  big  league  potential  is  building 
all-pro  editing  team.  We  need  a  bright,  ag¬ 
gressive  editor  to  fill  a  crucial  spot,  direct¬ 
ing  both  staff  and  correspondents.  If  you 
have  solid  supervisory  experience,  a  flair 
for  layout  and  the  drive  to  succeed  in  a 
highly  competitive  market  send  us  a  re¬ 
sume.  references  and  three  page  samples. 
In  return  we  offer  opportunity  for  rapid  ad¬ 
vancement,  excellent  benefits  and  salary 
in  low  $20s.  Reply  to  Box  28693,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  PHOTO  EDITOR  -Metro  daily 
with  commitment  to  photojournalism 
needs  assistant  photo  editor  to  help  direct 
talented  7  member  photo  staff.  120,000 
circulation.  6  day  publication.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  statement  of  philosophy  on 
photo  editing  to  the  States-ltem,  3800 
Howard  Av,  New  Orleans  LA  70140.  An 
equal  opportunity  employer  M/F. 


COME  TO  BIG  SKY  COUNTRY.  An  aggres¬ 
sive  semi-weekly  paper  is  seeking  an  as¬ 
sociate  editor  to  round  out  a  staff  of  three 
in  recreation  oriented  southwest  Montana. 
Applicants  should  have  experience,  be 
able  to  use  a  camera  and  be  knowledge¬ 
able  in  darkroom.  Good  salary,  benefits 
and  surroundings  for  a  person  that  wants 
to  grow  in  community  Journalism.  Call  or 
write  Don  Fenley  (406)  563-5283.  Box  818, 
Anaconda  MT  59711. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  25,000  circulation 
weekly  Catholic  diocesan  newspaper  for 
state  of  Vermont  Position  open  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  Excellent  staff  and  facilities  lo¬ 
cated  in  Burlington.  Send  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  28769,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IF  YOU  CAN  COVER  the  arts/ 
entertainment  field  with  subtlety  and 
style,  yet  write  for  all  our  readers  and  not 
just  the  elite,  the  Albuquerque  Journal 
would  like  to  review  your  application.  Con¬ 
tact  Curt  Babcock.  PO  Drawer  J,  Al¬ 
buquerque  NM  87103. 


POLICE  REPORTER 

A  growth  person  to  cover  police,  courts 
and  related  issues  in  Maine's  state  capital. 
The  Kennebec  Journal  is  looking  for  some¬ 
one  with  energy,  imagination  and  initiative 
in  covering  hard  news  and  developing  fea¬ 
tures.  Send  resume  and  clips  tO:  James  M. 
Milliken,  Managing  Editor,  Kennebec 
Journal,  274  Western  Av.  Augusta  ME 
04330. 


COUNTY  SEAT  weekly  needs  working 
editor.  Old  established  weekly  with  daily 
potential.  You  must  be  able  to  do  it  all  and 
supervise  staff.  Salary  to  $12,000  a  year. 
Zone  4.  Write  Box  28843,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR— The  New  Republic 
seeks  a  managing  editor.  Duties  include  all 
aspects  of  editing  from  assigning  articles 
through  copy  editing  to  supervising  pro¬ 
duction.  The  most  important  qualifications 
are- a  sympathetic  political  outlook,  good 
story  sense  and  copy  editing  skills.  Please 
send  letter  and  resume  to  Michael  Kinsley, 
TNR,  1220  19th  St  NW,  Washington  DC 
20036. 


NIGHT  COPY  EDITOR 
New  Jersey  daily  and  Sunday  needs  copy 
editor  to  work  overnight  shift.  Editing, 
page  layout  and  headline  writing  are  part 
of  a  job  with  opportunity  to  advance.  Good 
salary  and  benefits.  Please  send  resume  to 
Box  28787,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-SOUTHWEST 

We  want  to  make  our  80,000  plus  weekly 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  If  you're  an 
exceptional  editor  and  manager  who  can 
put  together  an  interesting,  well  written, 
and  well  designed  newspaper  that  will  at¬ 
tract  and  hoTd  a  diverse  audience  in  a 
competitive  market,  please  send  complete 
employment  and  earnings  history  along 
with  samples  to  Box  28948,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Terrific  climate  and  community. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate  and 
refer  it  on  current  job  openings  Editorial, 
advertising,  circulation  and  back  shop  ap¬ 
plicants  welcomed. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
3W  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER  tor  8500  daily  and  14,000 
weekly.  Located  in  the  heart  of  northern 
lower  Michigan's  recreational  area  with  a 
vigorous  business  and  iridustrial  climate. 
Applicants  from  Michigan  and  neighboring 
states  preferred.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
salary  requirements  to  Richard  A.  Matte- 
son  Jr,  Managing  Editor,  Cadillac  Evening 
News,  PO  Box  640,  Cadillac  Ml  49601. 


HERE'S  THAT  CHANCE  to  get  out  of  the 
city  but  still  find  a  challenge  in  the  sticks 
with  fast  growing  boating  and  waterfront 
newspaper.  Sharp  person  with  news  copy 
desk  experience  and  some  boating  knowl¬ 
edge  needed  to  clean  up  over  10,000  col¬ 
umn  inches  of  copy  each  month  for  14 
editions  of  national  tabloid;  some  report¬ 
ing  involved.  It's  a  tough  job  and  it  doesn't 
pay  Guild  rates,  but  the  pay  is  good  and 
the  living  is  easy.  Write  to  Christine  Born, 
Soundings,  Essex  CT  06426. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  for 
Illinois  weekly:  one  of  the  best  in  the  state. 
Applicant  should  have  basic  reporting  and 
photography  experience  and  be  willing  to 
learn  new  skills  and  hone  old  ones.  Only 
experienced  graduates  need  apply;  we're 
looking  for  a  community  orient^  person 
with  some  good  experience.  Box  28925, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

.  .  .  for  progressive  morning  daily  in 
Maine  Imagination,  professional  handling 
of  heads,  layout,  copy.  Experience  re¬ 
quired.  Send  resume  and  samples  to: 
James  M.  Milliken,  Managing  Editor,  Ken¬ 
nebec  Journal,  274  Western  Av,  Augusta 
ME  04330. 

half” REPORTERilHALF  DESirpERSON 
for  small  daily.  Must  be  sharp,  neat,  swift 
and  versatile.  Have  some  experience  and 
clips.  No  calls.  Write:  Evelyn  Outcalt, 
Adirondack  Daily  Enterprise,  61  Broadway, 
Saranac  Lake,  NY  12983.  State  salary  re¬ 
quirements. 

RECENT  or  current  J-school  graduate 
needed  for  reporter  on  staff  of  award  win¬ 
ning  semi-weekly  in  the  8000  circulation 
bracket.  Send  resume.  You'll  do  everything 
from  editing  community  correspondents  to 
covering  courthouse.  Excellent  situation  to 
get  "FIRST  EXPERIENCE."  Good  pay, 
fringe  benefits.  Zone  4.  Box  28896,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  newsletter  group.  Our  publica¬ 
tions  cover  tax  strategy  for  small  business¬ 
es;  personal  financial  management:  al¬ 
ternative  investment  strategies  (precious 
metals,  commodities,  antiques,  rare  coins, 
etc).  Need  working  editor-writer  experi¬ 
enced  in  these  topic  areas.  Familiarity  with 
free  market  economics  essential.  An  un¬ 
usual  career  opportunity.  Write  fully  in¬ 
cluding  salary  requirement  and  samples  of 
published  writing.  Box  28914,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LAS  VEGAS  SUN,  best  known  daily  in  ex¬ 
citing  city,  has  immediate  opening  for 
hustling,  enterprising  reporter  who  knows 
labor  and  police  beats.  Flexible  hours  and 
assignments.  Must  have  current  good 
track  record  on  daily.  Call  (702)  385-3111 
weekdays  2  pm  to  10  pm,  ask  for  Chris 
Chrystal,  City  Editor. 

INVESTTGATrVE 

REPORTER 

Opening  October  1  tor  aspiring  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter  on  weekly  specializing  in 
county  and  Pennsylvania  government. 
Minimum  2  years  reporting  experience.  In¬ 
stinct  for  the  jugular  essential.  Must  have 
clips  that  prove  ability  to  dig,  enterprise 
and  sharp  writing  skill.  Offices  well- 
shielded  from  TMI  radiation.  Salary  $280. 
Resume,  clips  and  references  tO:  Richard 
C  Halverson,  Editor,  The  Guide,  2023  N. 
2nd  St,  Harrisburg  PA  17102. 


DESK  EDITOR  who  can  put  it  all  together: 
Story  selection,  editing,  headlining  and 
modern  page  design.  Immediate  responsi¬ 
bility  for  high  readership  Sunday  section, 
with  opportunity  to  take  a  major  role  in 
improving  reader-appeal  of  60,(X)0  West¬ 
ern  daily.  Send  resume,  layout  tearsheets 
to:  Personnel  Deoartment,  Billings 
Gazette,  PO  Box  2507,  Billings,  MT  59103. 
An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F. 


REPORTER  AND  LIFESTYLES  writers 
for  thriving  daily.  Ei^rience  required.  VDT 
training  helpful.  Starting  salary  up  to 
$278.  Challenging  work  in  university  city. 
Send  resume:  Dominion-Post,  Greer  Build¬ 
ing,  Morgantown,  WV  26505. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

NEWS  EDITOR,  WRITER, 
GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

The  National  Center  for  Appropriate 
Technology  is  seeking  to  fill  the  following 
positions: 

NEWS  EDITOR — Assign  and  supervise 
staff  writers;  solicit  outside  contributors; 
review,  select  and  edit  articles  for  publica¬ 
tion;  work  with  authors;  plan  and  coordi¬ 
nate  editorial  and  graphic  contents  of  up¬ 
coming  news  publication;  etc. 

WRITER— -Establish  news  sources  nation¬ 
wide;  write  other  public  information  mate¬ 
rials  for  the  Center. 

Requirements  for  above  positions:  Educa¬ 
tion  in  a  communications-related  field, 
preferably  journalism;  newspaper  or 
magazine  experience;  strong  personal 
motivation  to  work  in  Appropriate 
Technology.  Knowledge  of  Appropriate 
Technology  and  of  energy-related 
economic  problems  of  low-income  com¬ 
munities  is  desirable. 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST/ILLUSTRATOR— Ability 
to  produce  quick,  attractive,  readable  de¬ 
signs,  layouts,  pasteups,  and  other  for¬ 
mats.  Experience  in  typography  and  illus¬ 
tration  using  various  media  desirable. 
Salary  range  for  above  positions— 
$13,000-$15,000.  Send  resume;  non- 
returnable  samples  of  relevant  work  (may 
be  photocopied):  names  and  addresses  of 
professional  references;  and  statement  of 
date  available  for  work  tO;  Personnel  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  N.C.A.T,  PO  Box  3838,  Butte, 
MT  59701.  Equal  opportunity  employer. 


1979  J-SCHOOL  GRAD 
Catholic  weekly  offers  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  experience  in  feature  writing,  rewrit¬ 
ing,  head  writing,  copy  editing  and  layout. 
Must  have  car.  Ability  to  use  35mm  cam¬ 
era  is  a  plus.  Start  $8-10M.  Zone  3.  Send 
resume  and  references  to  Box  29006, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

15,000  circulation  tri-weekly  headed  daily 
seeks  sports  editor  with  solid  writing,  edit¬ 
ing  skills,  to  direct,  organize  staff  and 
stringers.  Send  resume  to  Editor,  Carroll 
County  Times,  12  Carroll  St,  Westminster 
MD  21157. 


REGIONAL  EDITOR — Top  journalist  with 
at  least  3  years  experience  to  coordinate 
regional  coverage.  Responsible  for  super¬ 
vising  correspondents  and  staff  of  report¬ 
ers  in  zoned  edition.  Must  be  self-starter 
with  proven  skills  in  layout,  reporting  and 
supervision.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 
Progressive  and  growing  6-day  PM  in  Zone 
5.  Send  resume,  salary  history  and  exam¬ 
ples  of  your  work  to  Box  28877,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR/PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
weekly  in  beautiful  Colorado  mountain 
town  near  Denver.  Heavy  concentration  on 
high  school  sports.  Hard  but  rewarding 
work.  Good  position  for  ambitious  new 
J-grad.  Send  resume  to  Canyon  Courier, 
PO  Box  430,  Evergreen  CO  80439.  (303) 
674-5534. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR 
INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 
NEWS  BUREAU 

Overall  responsibility  for  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  information  activities.  Duties:  pre¬ 
pare  news  and  features  stories  for  print 
and  electronic  media;  edit  publications; 
coordinate  special  programs  including 
conferences,  fund  raising  promotion  and 
alumni  meetings:  maintain  effective 
alumni  communications  program.  Must 
have  strong  journalism  background.  Writ¬ 
ing  experience  with  business  related  pub¬ 
lications  preferred.  Submit  samples  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  requirement  to  Rich 
Macek,  Personnel  Division,  201  N.  In¬ 
diana,  Bloomington  IN  47405.  Indiana 
University  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


r 


WANTED-A  LIVE  WIRE 

PHILADELPHIA  JOURNAL,  the  paper  they  said  couldn't  make  it,  is 
approaching  its  second  year  of  operation  and  the  100,000  circulation 
mark.  We're  expanding  our  staff  and  searching  for  the  best  TABLOID 
newspaper  men  and  women. 

We're  not  interested  in  your  pedigree  or  degrees,  just  your  talent  and 
willingness  to  put  out  an  excellent  people-oriented  product. 

We're  looking  for  those  rare  workers  that  thrive  under  deadline  pressure. 
The  Journal  is  a  traditional  tabloid  in  the  most  competitive  newspaper 
market  in  America. 

The  Journal's  taking  applications  for  the  following  positions: 

News  Desk— 2  slots  open.  Must  be  fast,  accurate,  people-oriented. 
Handle  news  and  feature  copy  under  deadline.  VDT  experience  preferred. 
Layout  and  editing.  We  want  someone  who  can  do  it  all.  Your  ideas  and 
input  will  be  used  to  the  maximum.  Shirt-sleeve  editors  are  what  we  want. 
Person  will  work  at,  not  talk  about,  newspapering.  We  stress  jazzy,  bold, 
British-style  make-up. 

Sports— 2  writing  slots  open.  Hockey  beat.  The  Philadephia  Fliers  are  on 
the  comeback  trail  and  we  want  the  best  hockey  writer  for  this  job.  This 
major  beat  is  given  extensive  play,  and  we  want  the  best  person  available. 
Big  5  and  Penn  State  coverage— We  want  someone  that  can  capture  the 
emotion  of  the  college  arena.  We  stress  the  human  and  positive  sides  of 
this  sporting  life. 

Sports  Desk  position  open.  The  largest  daily  sports  section  in  America 
needs  a  thoroughbred  to  help  work  the  desk.  Ideas  and  an  approach  that 
isn't  in  the  traditional  sports  school  welcome. 

Photographers— 2  slots  open.  No  artists  need  apply.  We  want  news  and 
sports  photographers.  Must  be  able  to  produce  quality  prints  under 
deadline  pressure.  The  Journal  is  a  PICTURE  oriented  tabloid,  with  a 
daily  center  spread  of  sports  and  news  photos.  It's  a  photographer's  dream 
come  true  for  space,  but  must  be  able  to  produce  under  tight  deadlines. 
Must  have  own  equipment:  long  lenses,  motor  drives.  Car  allowance 
provided. 

Entertainment  Writer— Need  a  jack  of  all  trades  for  large,  fan  mag  style 
entertainment  section.  Star-oriented,  gossipy  approach.  NO  CRITICS 
WANTED.  We  want  a  Rona  Barrett-type  to  help  cover  local  tv,  the  disco 
scene  and  other  night  life  areas. 

If  you  think  you  can  cut  it  in  the  most  competitive  market  in  America  write 
the  Journal  a  note  telling  us  about  yourself,  your  approach  to  the  news, 
your  goals.  Include  brief  resume  and  samples  of  most  recent  work.  Please 
don't  give  us  a  hernia  with  a  ton  of  layout  and  writing  clips.  Competitive 
salary.  Equal  opportunity  employer. 

Send  to; 

Walt  Herring,  Managing  Editor 
PHILADELPHIA  JOURNAL 
3010  Market  St 
Philadelphia  PA  19104 
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HELP  WANTED 


ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  small  dailies  in  the 
country  is  accepting  applications  for  two 
reporting  positions: 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI— Hard¬ 
working  self-starting  education  reporter 


main  Industry.  Must  report  on  education 
issues,  political  maneuverings  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  relations  with  state  legisla¬ 
ture,  faculty  problems  and  trends  among 
students.  Applicants  should  be  experi¬ 
enced  at  developing  sources  and  handling 
analytical  reporting.  Newspaper  now  in 
court  with  University  of  Missouri  over  law¬ 
suit  to  open  meetings  and  records.  A  top 
job  with  good  pay. 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT— Tough,  fast¬ 
thinking  reporter  needed  to  cover  criminal 
courts  and  law  enforcement  agencies.  Ex¬ 
treme  adversary  situation  makes  source 
development  essential  and  independence 
a  must.  Applicants  should  excel  in  hard 
news,  but  also  be  able  to  handle  profiles 
and  longer  pieces  dealing  with  such  issues 
as  the  consequences  of  crime.  Solid  inves¬ 
tigative  skills  needed. 

Successful  applicants  will  join  a  young, 
aggressive  staff  of  43  talented  reporters, 
photographers  and  editors.  We  even  have 
our  own  Washington  correspondent. 
Fringe  benefits:  stimulating  atmosphere, 
creative  freedom  and  a  publisher  who 
stays  out  of  the  newsroom. 

Mail  resume,  salary  requirements  and 
copies  of  five  articles  to  Carolyn  White, 
Managing  Editor,  Columbia  Daily  Tribune, 
PO  Box  798,  Columbia  MO  65205.  Please 
don't  send  originals;  no  clips  will  be  re¬ 
turned. 


STATISTICAL-MINDED  EDITOR  with  ad¬ 
diction  for  detail  and  accuracy  wanted  for 
annual  data  books.  New  York  area.  Ex¬ 
pected  to  work  as  hard  as  six-person  staff 
as  well  as  direct  them.  Experience  impera¬ 
tive.  Give  complete  history  and  references. 
Resumes  will  not  be  returned  nor  acknowl¬ 
edged.  Box  28973  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Zone  2  operation  needs  managing  editor 
with  intensity,  new  ideas,  and  the  ability  to 
inspire  and  direct  a  staff  writing  for  more 
than  30,000  subscribers.  We're  an  aggres¬ 
sive.  Tnday  operation  with  circulation  goals 
on  paper  and  the  determination  to  follow 
through  against  the  competition.  The 
managing  editor  must  be  able  to  roll  up 
his/her  sleeves  and  demonstrate  how  it's 
done.  Experience  will  open  the  door  for 
you.  From  there  the  applicant  with  the 
most  ability  gets  the  job.  Compensation 
shouldn't  a  hang  up.  Resume  to  Box 
28972,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 


Experienced  editor-writer  needed  im¬ 
mediately  to  write  about  environmen¬ 
tal  issues  for  both  technical  audiences 
and  the  general  public.  Tight,  clear 
writing  imperative.  Will  edit  technical 
reports,  write  articles  tor  newspapers 
and  magazines,  scripts  for  films  for 
State  agency.  Must  have  Bachelors 
degree  in  natural  or  applied  sciences 
or  engineering  and  3  years  experience 
writing,  preferably  in  newspaper  and 
science  writing.  Masters  may  substi¬ 
tute  for  1  year  experience. 

Send  resume  and  writing  samples  tO: 

K.  BEIL,  Room  509 
New  York  State  Department 
of  Environmental  Conservation 
50  Wolf  Rd,  Albany  NY  12233 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EDITOR  with  government  reporting  back¬ 
ground  and  good  technical  skills  needed 
for  pacesetting  Zone  5  weekly  newspaper 
group.  Must  have  some  management  ex¬ 
perience  and  strong  competitive  edge  to 
join  this  leading  55,000  circulation  news¬ 
weekly  operation.  Box  28968,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  WANTED 
IN  ATLANTA 

...  for  weekly  business  newspa¬ 
per.  Applicant  needs  business 
writing  and  daily  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  as  well  as  editing,  layout 
and  management  experience.  Ex¬ 
cellent  career  opportunity  with 
growing  multi  publication  firm. 
Contact:  Mike  Weingart  or  Bob 
Gray,  Cordovan  Publishing,  5314 
Bingle  Rd,  Houston  TX  77092, 
(713)  688-8811. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR  for  five  person  newsroom.  Must  be 
strong  on  staff  management  and  leader¬ 
ship,  local  newscoverage  and  features. 
Progressive,  growing  5-day  daily  located  in 
Zone  8.  Start  for  $13,000  to  $15,000  and 
grow  with  paper.  Box  28990,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  national  men's 
adventure  magazine.  Military,  action- 
oriented,  conservative  politically;  ideal 
candidate  is  Army  or  Marine  vet  (prefera¬ 
bly  Vietnam)  with  BA  and  year  or  two  on 
newspaper  or  magazine.  Zone  8  location. 
Box  28987,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  MISSOULIAN,  30,000  daily  in  west¬ 
ern  Montana,  seeks  experienced  reporter 
to  cover  environment,  energy,  and  natural 
resources.  Excellent  writing,  accuracy  and 
fairness  are  musts.  $14, OCX)  minimum  de¬ 
pending  on  qualifications.  Send  clips  and 
resume  to  Sharon  Barrett,  City  Editor,  PO 
Box  8029,  Missoula  MT  59807. 


REPORTER  with  1-2  years'  experience  or 
equivalent,  high  journalism  interest/ 
motivation  and  desire  to  constantly  im¬ 
prove  sought  by  Florida  daily  in  highly 
competitive  metropolitan  area.  Clips,  re¬ 
sume,  references  to  Box  28974,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


JOB  LEADS 


PR/EDITORIAL  Jobs  nationally  200  ^  list¬ 
ings  weekly.  $3.50.  M.  Sternman,  68-38 
Yellowstone  Blvd,  Forest  Hills  NY  11375. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING  DIRECTOR  for  community 
daily  newspaper  in  New  York  City  metro 
area.  Experienced  in  retail  and  classified  a 
must,  circulation  helpful.  Knowledgeable 
in  paid  as  well  as  unj^aid  publications.  A 
great  opportunity!  Zones  1  and  2.  Write 
Box  29001,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


CHIEF  PHOTOGRAPHER  needed  to  lead 
staff  of  medium  size  offset  morning  pajier 
in  Zone  3.  Should  have  degree,  daily  ex¬ 
perience  and  proven  supervisory  skills. 
Send  letter  and  resume  to  Box  28916, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSR(X)M  SUPERINTENDENT  medium 
size  daily  newspaper  with  commercial  oper¬ 
ation  (Zone  5).  Must  have  strong  manage¬ 
ment  capabilities.  Responsible  for  offset 
press,  scheduling,  camera/stripping  de¬ 
partment,  platemaking  department,  pur¬ 
chasing  and  quality  control.  Organization 
provides  career  growth  potential  with  excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  All  replies 
confidential.  Send  resume  to  Box  27739, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


LARGE  METROPOLITAN  DAILY  has  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  pressmen  in  a  non¬ 
union  plant.  Zone  6.  Organization  provides 
career  growth  potential  with  excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringe  benefits.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Send  resume  to  Box  27824,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SMALL  PRINTING  PLANT  has  immediate 
opening  for  press  operators  in  non-union 
plant.  Zone  5.  Good  career  growth  poten¬ 
tial  with  excellent  salary  and  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  All  replies  confidential.  Box  28628, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  RUNNER 

Medium  size  daily  in  Zone  2.  Experienced 
offset  person  with  Harris  1650.  Good  be¬ 
nefits,  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield,  37Vz  hour 
work  week.  Send  resume  to  Box  28868, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESS  OPERATOR 

Zone  3  newspaper  central  printing  plant 
seeks  web  offset  press  operators.  General 

Bress  work,  helpful  if  you  have  some  Goss 
rbanite  experience.  Modern,  air  con¬ 
ditioned  plant.  Major  company  benefits. 
All  replies  in  confidence.  Please  send  re¬ 
sume  including  references  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  28/82,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  and  job  shop  foreman 
needed.  Must  have  web  and  sheet-fed  ex¬ 
perience.  Have  Harris  V-15A.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to  Ken  Snyder, 
c/o  Lindsay  Gazette,  136  E  Honolulu, 
Lindsay  CA  93247. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


COMPUTER  MONITOR-TECHNICIAN 
Small,  independent  daily  with  Sunday  and 
weekly  publications  in  Troy,  Ohio  needs  an 
experienced  technician-trouble  shooter  for 
a  Dymo  System.  The  system  consists  of 
two  computers,  six  fixed  head  disks,  two 
191  typesetters,  six  Delta  Data  VDTs  and 
13  on  line  IBM  typewriters.  We  offer  a 
pleasant  community,  pleasant  working 
conditions  and  a  full  benefit  program. 
Send  resume  plus  salary  expectations  to 
Mr  Gary  Niswonger,  Production  Director, 
Troy  Daily  News,  PO  Box  100,  Troy  OH 
45373. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
AND  NIGHT  FOREPERSON 

Needed  for  the  Rutgers  Daily  Targum's 
typesetting  shop  on  campus.  Shop  has 
budget  of  $90,000  a  year,  payroll  of  over 
60  persons  and  weekly  production  of  over 
10(J  tabloid  newspaper  pages  per  week 
plus  job  work.  Experience  necessary  in 
typesetting,  composition  and  paste  up. 
Knowledge  needed  on  Photon  and  Com- 
pugraphic  equipment  and  offset  camera. 
Crucial  is  ability  to  tram  students  in  use  of 
equipment  and  ability  to  manage  and  work 
well  with  a  part  time  staff  composed 
mostly  of  students.  2  year  contracts  and 
renewable.  Summers  essentially  free. 
Salaries:  $12-14,000.  Resumes  and  in¬ 
quiries  to:  Tom  Salzano.  Business  Man¬ 
ager,  Rutgers  Daily  Targum,  C.N.  5063, 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick  NJ 
08903.  (201)  932-7051. 

Circulate  Your  Jobs,  Services,  Talents 
to  the  Largest  Newspaper  Audience 
in  the  World  with  E&P  Classifieds 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


PRINTING  PLANT  manager,  web  press,  no 
composition.  Desirable  area,  unusual  op¬ 
portunity.  Zone  2.  Box  28951,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROMOTION 


ADVERTISING  PROMOTIONAL  ARTIST 
The  Bakersfield  Californian  needs  an  ad¬ 
vertising  promotional  artist  to  direct  and 
supervise  a  staff  of  three  layout  artists. 
Must  be  able  to  do  comprehensive  layouts 
and  finished  art.  Good  copywriting  ability  a 
must.  Must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
newspaper  production  and  preferably  a 
background  in  newspaper  advertising 
sales.  Must  be  a  self-starter,  and  able  to 
perform,  delegate  and  direct  workload. 
Strength  in  sales  promotion  necessary. 
Excellent  salary  and  benefits.  Apply  to: 

Dick  Hummel,  Director  of  Advertising 
THE  BAKERSFIELD  CALIFORNIAN 
PO  Bin  440,  Bakersfield  CA  93302 
Phone:  (805)  395-7226 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
A  liberal  arts  college  in  Westchester  is 
seeking  a  public  relations  professional  who 
can  plan  and  direct  an  informational  pro¬ 
gram  in  local  and  national  media.  Person 
will  also  be  responsible  for  preparation  of 
advertising  and  promotional  campaigns 
and  a  weekly  campus  newsletter.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Direct  all 
inquiries  by  mail  to:  John  L.  Cole,  Vice 
President  for  College  Relations,  Manhat- 
tanville  College,  Purchase  NY  10577. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

Challenge  and  Growth?  You'll  find  both  with 
diversified  R.J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Inc.  We 

have  an  opening  in  our  Public  Relations 
Department  for  a  highly  motivated 
professional  communicator. 

The  department  reports  directly  to  our 
chairman  so  you'll  be  involved  in  key  issues 
facing  our  multi-national  corporation, 
requiring  journalistic  writing,  editing  and  oral 
communications  skills. 

Qualifications  include  a  bachelor's  degree  in 
Journalism  and  at  least  2  years  experience  as  a 
reporter  covering  major  stories  on  a  large  daily 
publication  or  equivalent  corporate 
communications  experience. 

Please  send  resume  and  brief  letter  outlining 
qualifications,  career  objectives,  and  earnings 
record  to:  Mr,  David  Crump.  Corporate 
Recruiting  Manager.  R.J.  Reynolds  Industries, 
Inc.,  401  N.  Mam  Street,  Winston-Salem,  NC 
2 

Tobacco  Products 
Foods  &  Beverages 
Oil  &  Gas 
Packaging 

RjReynoJos  inoustries.ifx.  Transportation 
llllll  An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


Positions  Wanted  .  .  . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


DO-IT-ALL  husband  and  wife  team  want 
chance  to  manage  your  small  weekly  in 
Zone  1  or  Michigan.  Potential  ownership 
would  sweeten  deal.  Box  28806,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NUMBER  2  man,  medium  size  daily  seeks 
publishers  assistant,  general  manager 
larger  daily.  Experienced  all  publishing 
phases,  heavy  advertising-business  office. 
Age  40.  Zones  5-9.  Box  28773,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
given  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher 
575  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
include  only  material  which  can  be 
fonvarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  responsible 
for  the  return  of  any  material  submit¬ 
ted  to  its  advertisers. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  7,  1979 


Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  SALESMAN,  real  heavy  weight. 
Multi-million  line  producer,  major  market 
Zone  2  daily,  seeks  challenging  position 
with  managerial  potential,  will  relocate. 
Box  28794,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTIST 


COMMERCIAL  ARTIST  for  General  Motors. 
Cartoonist  for  3  weeklies.  Seeking  new 
career  on  daily.  Solid  portfolio.  Bob 
Seymour,  4651  Graford  Ln,  Stow  OH 
44224. 


CARTOONIST 


YOUNG  editorial  cartoonist  with  no 
awards.  Does  have  enormous  talent,  lively 
wit,  unrelenting  perfectionism,  journalism 
degree.  Will  consider  any  daily.  For  sam¬ 
ples  and  resume:  Box  29b,  Loachapoka  AL 
36865. 


CIRCULATION 


MR.  PUBLISHER — Want  circulation  prob¬ 
lems  out  of  your  office?  I'll  take  them  over 
so  you  can  run  the  paper.  Energetic  cir¬ 
culator  can  increase  your  paid  circulation 
and  revenue  while  cutting  expense,  im¬ 
proving  service,  collections.  Thorough 
knowledge  office,  mailroom,  transporta¬ 
tion,  ABC,  promotion.  Have  been  out  of 
circulation  work  5  years  and  want  back  in! 
Experience:  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon, 
city-state  districts,  6  years;  Parsons  Sun, 
circulation  manager  7  years:  Daily  Ok¬ 
lahoman  and  Times  state  district,  3  years; 
motor  route  supervisor  1  year.  Consider 
manager  25,000  or  less,  supervisor  or  dis¬ 
trict  large  paper,  short  term  consultant 
smaller  paper.  Any  location  U.S.  Age  52, 
health  excellent.  Minimum  salary  $16,000 
plus  expenses  and  performance  bonuses. 
H  J  Wold,  3700  Patricia  Dr,  Apt  20,  Des 
Moines  lA  50322.  Phone:  (515)  278-9113, 
after  8  pm. 


DIVISION  MANAGER  with  large  daily  paper 
seeking  position  with  potential  and  income 
over  26,000.  Eight  years  of  solid  progres¬ 
sive  experience.  Strong  in  promotion  and 
administration.  People  oriented.  Box 
28909,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  circulation  manager  with 
15  years  experience.  Small,  medium  and 
large  dailies  and  weeklies.  Experienced 
ABC,  TMC  and  voluntary  collect.  Seeking 
managers  position  on  small  to  medium 
sized  publication  or  staff  position  on  large 
paper.  Presently  employed.  Box  28908, 
Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED,  young  sportswriter  at 
20,CX}0  daily/Sunday  wants  to  tackle  major 
m^ium  daily.  Have  covered  pros,  preps, 
colleges  and  shared  daily  column.  Will  re¬ 
locate  anywhere.  Box  2^63,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PICTURE  EDITOR 

Long  on  experience,  talent,  short  on  clout 
in  present  job  as  chief  photographer/ 
picture  editor  for  100,000  plus  AM/PM 
daily.  Want  metro  daily  position  where 
management  is  committed  to  best  use  of 
art  and  picture  editor  has  final  say  on  use. 
crop  and  play.  Box  28848,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  of  small  Southern 
daily.  No  advancement  room  here.  Youth¬ 
ful,  good  with  people,  and  can  get  news¬ 
room  back  on  track.  Not  a  job  hopper.  Box 
2%22,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  top  college  weekly;  Newsday 
stringer,  former  managing  editor  commun¬ 
ity  weekly.  Seeks  reporting  job  in  Zones  1 
and  2.  Thrives  on  deadlines.  Box  28809, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


FORMER  BUREAU  CHIEF, 

31,  tired  of  posh  editorial  spot,  seeks 
new  supervisory  challenge.  Nuclear 
power,  solar  energy,  utility,  environ¬ 
mental  reporting  a  speciality.  Compe¬ 
tent  auto  tester  and  writer,  author  2 
technical  books.  Layout  and  desk  ex¬ 
perience.  PR  spot  with  utility  company 
or  similar  firm  also  sought.  Minimum 
$18K. 

Box  28980,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July 


EDITORIAL 


EX-PRO  BOXER,  30,  literate,  solid  clips, 
novel,  sports  expert,  historian,  seeks 
entry-level  job  as  sports  or  police  reporter. 
Relocate  anywhere.  Bob  Diamond,  PO  Box 
31447,  San  Francisco  CA  94131. 


AWARD-WINNING  newsperson,  experi¬ 
ence  running  daily,  weekly  newsrooms,  ex¬ 
panding  news  operations,  revitalizing 
moribund  newspapers,  good  teacher  of 
young  staff.  Strong  in  layout.  Prefers  East 
Coast.  Rick  Friedman,  5  Frances  St, 
Woburn  MA  01801.  (617)  935-4967 
(nights),  893-1670  (days). 


SPORTS — Good  writer,  top  slotman.  Eight 
years  experience  (including  VDTs)  plus 
Missouri  MA.  Have  covered  everything, 
preps  to  pros.  At  27  ready  for  better  daily. 
Box  28610,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  seeks  position  on  daily  or 
weekly  in  Pennsylvania  college  commun¬ 
ity.  Experienced.  Box  28701,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER — Can  write  both  hard 
news  and  features.  Extremely  knowledge¬ 
able  about  sports.  Hard  worker.  Can  start 
immediately.  Married:  will  relocate.  Call 
(212)  256-8452  or  write  Box  28664,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ATTENTION  EDITORS,  managing  editors: 
Copy  editor/reporter  ready  for  delivery  to 
metro  AM  in  Zones  2,  3,  4,  6  or  9.  Package 
includes:  6  years  reporting,  5  years  edit¬ 
ing;  VDT  trained;  camera  qualified;  experi¬ 
enced  in  formating  and  makeup  editing. 
For  further  information  write  Box  28774, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HEY  small  and  medium  dailies!  I  want  to  be 
your  editor.  I  have  five  years  field  experi¬ 
ence.  How  about  it?  Box  28804,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FORMER  MONK.  5  years  editing,  writing. 
Fluent  German,  proven  expertise  in  Reli¬ 
gion.  International/Domestic  Politics,  and 
Commercial  Transportation.  Seeks  posi¬ 
tion  as  editor,  correspondent,  reporter. 
John  A.  Fink,  8330  N  46.  Apt  221,  Brown 
Deer  Wl  53223. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER,  moderately  liberal, 
seeks  publisher  who  believes  editorial 
page  is  the  paper’s  soul.  I  can  take  charge 
or  join  your  team.  Thoughtful,  humorous, 
constructive,  experienced.  Box  28797, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  editor,  wants 
news  executive  position  on  daily  over 
20,0(X).  Competitive,  aggressive,  prize- 
winning  family  man  with  high  standards  of 
fair,  ethical  journalism.  Strong  on  team¬ 
work,  design,  planning.  Available  now.  Box 
28796,  Efitor  &  PubRsher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  3  years 
daily  and  weekly  experience.  5  years  White 
House  writer.  BS  in  journalism.  BA  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  News  nose:  workhorse.  Salary  at 
least  $190  a  week  in  any  region.  Box 
28795,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DYNAMIC  EDITOR  with  proven  track  rec¬ 
ord  seeks  new  challenges,  advancement 
on  top  quality  daily.  10  years’  solid  experi¬ 
ence,  all  phases  of  editing,  reporting; 
OCR/VDT  trained;  exceptionally  strong  in 
layout,  concept;  self-starter  who  gets  the 
job  done.  Box  28930,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAPABLE  30  year  old  female  reporter 
seeks  challenging  position  with  metro  or 
suburban  daily  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Present  ex¬ 
perience  includes  writing  business,  life¬ 
style,  and  city  news  plus  photography. 
Box  28906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASIA 

Distinguished  foreign  correspondent  and 
China-watcher  seeks  to  return  to  Asia. 
Done  it  all:  Political  news,  human  interest 
and  economics.  Willing  to  work  on  desk  for 
year  or  freelance  (newspapers  unwilling  to 
pay  cable  cost  ne^  not  apply).  Box  28955, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  with  22  years  of  daily,  weekly  ex¬ 
perience  seeks  similar  position  with  either. 
Main  requirement  is  management’s  wish  to 
grow.  Box  28891,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


THE  RIGHT  WRITER— a  20-year  vet. 
mainly  as  wire  service  supervisor,  seeks 
news  or  public  relations  challenges.  Box 
28884,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

’,  1979 


EDITORIAL 


EXCELLENT  editorial  cartoonist  looking  ; 
for  position:  will  send  samples  of  published 
work,  experience  in  news  and  sports  re¬ 
porting,  photography  also.  Box  28883, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  reviewer  seeks  book 
editorship.  Also  first  class  photo  editor, 
I  layout,  interviewer,  copy  editor.  A  find  for 
:  your  Sunday.  Any  coast  preferred.  Box 
28878,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  EDITOR:  Top  economics,  fi¬ 
nancial,  business  editor — presently  on 
New  York  financial  magazine — seeks  to 
head  business  reporting  staff  on  1()0,000 
plus  daily.  Box  2^54,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ENVIRONMENTAL/SCIENCE  writer  seeks 
I  position  in  Philadelphia  area.  Strong 
I  knowledge  of  science,  engineering  terms, 
legislation.  Northwestern,  BSJ,  Two  years 
news,  2  years  corporate,  freelance  experi- 
ence.  Box  28873,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  BIG  CITY  reporter  with  10  years  experience 
I  in  sports,  features  and  hard  news  seeks 
sports  editor  or  managing  editor  position 
and  opportunity  to  work  with  young  writers 
on  small/medium  daily  in  Zones  1,  2,  3. 
Box  29021,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BRIGHT,  aggressive  reporter-photographer 
seeks  move  up  from  small  daily  to  metro¬ 
politan  paper.  BS  in  Journalism.  VDT, 
government  and  feature  writing  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  29014,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


14  YEARS  industrial  editing,  7  years 
newspaper  reporting,  2  years  varied  sales. 
Competent,  dependable,  adaptable.  What 
do  you  need?  I  need  a  job  and  will  pay 
relocation.  Bob  Guibord,  14133  Breakfast, 
Bedford  Ml  48239. 


VETERAN  foreign  correspondent,  multi¬ 
lingual,  single,  with  in-depth  Stateside 
editorial  experience,  looking  for  corres¬ 
pondency  or  practical  stringership  in 
Western  Europe,  Israel.  Arab  Africa,  or 
South  America.  Available  immediately. 
Resume,  references  on  request.  Box 
29008,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  sports  editor-writer- 
columnist  desires  position  with  daily 
newspaper  located  in  Zones  3,  4.  Good  ref¬ 
erences,  clips,  layout  samples  available 
upon  request.  Box  29007,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HARD-WORKING  J-grad  seeks  reporting 
position.  Available  immediately,  will  relo¬ 
cate.  Box  29(X)4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING  10  year  sports  pro 
seeks  challenging  writing  position  with  ag¬ 
gressive  daily.  Know  all  sports,  experi¬ 
enced  on  VDT  system.  Box  29002,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRO  WRITER — Ivy  grad  ’68,  former 
reporter-rewrite  with  top  East  Coast  paper. 
Past  7  years  as  successful  freelance  in  ad¬ 
vertising,  business,  PR,  features,  etc. 
Seeks  rewarding  new  challenge.  (404) 
872-2137. 


EDTORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  editor-reporter-colum¬ 
nist-feature  writer  wants  management  and 
writing  position  in  Midwest,  but  will  re¬ 
locate  for  the  right  offer.  Recent  NEH 
scholar.  12  years  experience  on  small 
dailies  guarantees  versatility.  Box  28997, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


REPORTER— Recent  grad,  currently  work¬ 
ing  part-time  for  mid-sized  daily,  seeks  full 
!  time  position  on  small  or  medium  daily. 
I  Excellent  clips  and  references.  Prefer 
Zones  1,  2.  but  will  consider  all  offers.  Jim 
McGrath,  9  Faculty  Circle,  Lake  Forest  IL 
60045.  (312)  245-5146. 


HARDWORKING,  eager  sportswriter  looks 
for  position  in  any  Zone.  3  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  college  daily  covering  both  big- 
time  college  and  pro  teams.  Call  (313) 
996-0848  or  write  J.  Turner,  500  S.  Fifth 
Av,  Ann  Arbor  Ml  48104.  Location  and  sal¬ 
ary  no  obstacle. 


SPORTS— Column,  editor,  pro/college  beats, 
ten  years  major  metro  experience,  slot 
to  Superbowl.  Strong  writing,  reporting 
ability.  I  want  to  return  to  daily  challenge 
after  freelance  hiatus.  Top  references, 
clips.  Ready  now  to  relocate  where  career 
opportunity  offered.  Box  28979,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


UBRARIAN 


PROFESSIONAL  LIBRARIAN  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  position  in  newspaper  library.  3 
years  experience  large  metropolitan  paper. 
12  years  library  experience.  Box  28785, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


PHOTOJOURNALIST— After  7  years  "on 
the  streets"  in  New  York  City  as  a  free¬ 
lance  photojournalist,  with  excellent  edito¬ 
rial  and  photographic  skills,  inflation  has 
won  and  it’s  time  to  look  for  a  good  staff 
position  with  the  dailies  or  a  wire  service.  I 
would  consider  relocating  to  Zones  1,  2,  3, 
8, 9  or  an  overseas  assignment,  if  the  offer 
is  right.  I’m  32  and  supporting  a  family  of 
5,  so  please,  no  $175  a  week  offers,  thank 
you.  Respond  to  Box  29009,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— General  Fore¬ 
man.  Proven  record  all  phases  of  newspa¬ 
per  operation.  Cost/personnel  reduction. 
Hot/cold  type  conversions.  Latest  technol¬ 
ogy.  Knowledgeable  front  to  back.  Heavy 
in  labor  relations.  Box  28259,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Multi  plant, 
desires  a  change  and  challenge.  At  age  43, 
I  offer  leadership  and  experience  to  make 
effective  decisions  through  skills  in  opera¬ 
tions,  technology  changes,  labor  relations 
and  planning.  Degree.  Proven  record  all 
phases  of  operations.  (Jost/personnel  re¬ 
ductions.  All  replies  held  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  28826,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


More  on  P.M.  to  A.M. 

As  reported  here  June  23,  two 
McClatchy  newspapers  in  Modesto  and 
Fresno,  Calif.,  were  the  first  to  make  the 
move  from  P.M.  to  A.M.  publication  in 
1976.  They  were  joined  18  months  later 
by  Sacramento,  largest  newspaper  in  the 
Bee  group. 

These  transitions  have  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  “there  is  no  question  we  would 
plunge  ahead  if  we  had  to  make  the  deci¬ 
sion  again,”  says  C.K.  McClatchy,  pres¬ 
ident  and  editor  of  the  newspapers. 

“Our  optimism  about  the  morning 
field  also  played  a  part  in  our  decision  to 
buy  the  Anchorage  News,  a  morning 
paper  with  a  relatively  small  circulation, 
competing  against  the  Anchorage  Times, 
an  afternoon  paper  that  in  April  of  this 
year  had  nearly  four  times  as  many  sub¬ 
scribers  as  the  News,”  he  told  E&P. 

“Already  we  are  seeing  results  there 
with  circulation  about  double  what  it  was 
April  1 .  We  believe  that  in  the  years 
ahead,  the  ‘AMness’  of  the  News,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  improving  the  product,  will  help 
to  radically  increase  circulation.” 

Mr.  McClatchy  believes  “there  is  a 
trend  favoring  morning  newspapers.” 
implying  there  will  be  more  switches. 
“Television,  the  necessity  for  early  press 
starts  and  changes  in  the  lifestyle  all  push 
in  that  direction.  It  is  most  marked  in  the 
larger  markets  where  afternoon  traffic 
congestion  causes  increasing  problems  in 
delivery.  Small  towns  with  afternoon  pa¬ 
pers  are  not  feeling  this  same  pressure.” 

Without  a  definition  of  “small  town,” 
it  should  be  noted  two  of  the  three  news¬ 
papers  in  Florida  that  have  switched  pub¬ 
lishing  cycles  are  in  SMSA  areas  with 
smaller  population  than  either  of  the 
three  California  papers. 

Editor  &  Publisher  estimates  in  the 
1979  Market  Guide  rank  the  six  SMSA 
areas  in  population  as  of  Jan.  I,  1980,  as 
follows; 


Sacramento 

968,000 

Fresno 

496,000 

Lakeland-Winter  Haven 

294,000 

Modesto 

254,000 

Tallahassee 

143,000 

Gainesville 

129,000 

The  point  is  that,  large  or 

small,  all  of 

these  newspapers  have  claimed  success 
switching  from  P.M.  to  A.M.  publication 
in  their  markets. 

In  an  article  written  for  publication  in 
the  employe  magazine,  which  he  has 
given  us  permission  to  quote,  McClatchy 
says: 

“The  Modesto  Bee  led  the  way  when  it 
changed  from  PM  cycle  to  AM  cycle  late 
in  1976.  This  change  was  the  outgrowth 
of  conversations  going  all  the  way  back 
to  1974,  when  George  Gruner,  Fiesno’s 
managing  editor,  and  1  talked  about  cir- 
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culation  losses  the  Fresno  Bee  was  in¬ 
curring  in  outlying  areas. 

“By  then,  television  already  had  made 
sharp  inroads  on  afternoon  newspaper 
readership.  Another  factor  hurting  the 
three  Bees  was  that  the  papers  in  the 
smaller  towns  surrounding  Modesto, 
Fresno  and  Sacramento  were  improving 
in  both  size  and  quality.  Moreover,  as 
production  problems  increased,  dead¬ 
lines  had  to  be  moved  back  further  and 
further.  The  more  traffic  congestion  in¬ 
creased  and  circulation  went  up,  the  ear¬ 
lier  the  presses  had  to  be  started.  This 
meant  more  and  more  people  were  get¬ 
ting  afternoon  papers  with  less  and  less 
news  that  had  happened  that  day. 

“The  first  move  was  made  in  Mo¬ 
desto,  on  October  4,  1976.  The  change 
took  place  at  the  same  time  a  Saturday 
edition  was  inaugurated.  The  results 
were  most  pleasing.  Circulation  went  up 
1 1 .9%  during  the  first  year,  rising  from 
52,916  (daily)  to  59,219.  The  March 
31,  1979  figure  was  62,926  (daily).  Obvi¬ 
ously  a  lot  of  people  who  told  the  sur¬ 
veyors  they  would  quit  if  The  Modesto 
Bee  became  a  morning  paper  did  not  do 
so. 

“The  experience  in  Modesto  made  the 
change  in  Fresno  easier.  We  were  able  to 
interpret  the  survey  information  more  in¬ 
telligently  and  otherwise  put  the  Mo¬ 
desto  experience  to  use.  The  Fresno  con¬ 
version  took  place  on  December  6,  1976. 
Circulation  has  increased  at  a  healthy 
rate  ever  since.  It  was  120,839  (daily)  on 
December  1,  1976,  and  climbed  to 
129,672  by  the  next  year. 

“The  situation  in  Sacramento  paral¬ 
leled  those  in  Fresno  and  Modesto  in 
some  ways  but  was  more  complicated  in 
others.  Circulation  growth  had  been 
quite  good  in  the  last  few  years  but  the 
trend  lines  showed  that  the  giowth  rate 
of  the  Sacramento  Union  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  Sacramento  Bee.  If  the 
trend  lines  continued,  it  was  simply  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  Union  would 
pass  The  Bee.  We  were  convinced  the 
Union's  faster  growth  was  primarily  due 
to  the  advantage  of  being  in  the  morning 
field,  unhampered  by  the  problems  of  a 
FM  paper. 

“We  had  lost  more  circulation  in  our 
market  area  outside  metropolitan  Sac¬ 
ramento  than  elsewhere.  That  circulation 
had  dropped  from  a  high  of  over  60,000 
in  1974  to  a  low  of  50,000  by  1977.  This 
led  us  to  switch  to  morning  delivery  of 
the  edition  which  had  been  reaching 
those  areas.  We  did  this  on  January  23, 
1978,  renaming  that  edition  the  Blue 
Star.  An  immediate  increase  of  9,000 
made  it  clear  that  morning  delivery  was 
welcome  in  this  area. 


“Although  some  earlier  thought  had 
been  given  to  the  possibility  of  switching 
all  editions  of  The  Sacramento  Bee  to 
morning  delivery,  there  was  no  plan  to 
make  the  change.  But  our  mailers  union 
went  out  on  strike  on  April  17,  1978,  with 
initial  support  from  The  Guild  as  well  as 
the  printers.  With  the  determined  help  of 
those  who  remained  on  their  jobs,  we 
were  able  to  continue  publication,  al¬ 
though  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  print 
on  two  cycles.  Thus  the  two  afternoon 
editions  were  printed  immediately  after 
the  Blue  Star  and  delivered  whenever 
possible.  In  the  early  days  of  the  strike, 
the  paper  sometimes  was  not  delivered 
until  afternoon  because  the  district  man- 
agei  s  and  others  had  to  double  up  on 
their  runs.  Little  by  little,  we  began  to 
improve  on  that  performance.  Then,  on 
June  23,  1978,  after  evaluating  how  read¬ 
ers  were  reacting  to  the  morning  deliv¬ 
ery,  we  announced  we  would  make  the 
change  to  AM  delivery  permanent. 

“It  is  difficult  to  identify  precisely 
which  factors  hurt  the  most,  but  our  best 
judgment  is  that  the  strike  boycott 
caused  a  loss  of  about  4,000  subscribers, 
another  9.000  to  1 1 ,000  cancelled  be¬ 
cause  of  irritation  over  morning  delivery, 
and  seasonal  losses  (vacations) 
amounted  to  their  normal  8,000  to 
10,000.  Even  so,  because  we  went  into 
this  period  with  a  big  lead  over  the  previ¬ 
ous  year,  the  months  of  July,  August, 
September  and  October  showed  only 
slight  losses  from  the  year  before.  By 
November  of  1978,  circulation  bounced 
back  to  178,531  and  was  somewhat 
ahead  of  November  of  1977. 

“December  fell  back  to  about  2,000 
below  the  figure  for  December  of  1978. 
In  January,  February  and  March  of  1979, 
which  had  been  record  months  the  year 
before,  we  were  slightly  below  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  Still  our  March  31st  six  month 
audit  showed  us  with  an  average  daily 
circulation  of  181,726,  just  4,574  below 
the  1978  figure.” 


Twice-weekly  acquired 


Columbia  (S.C.)  State-Record  Co.  an¬ 
nounced  the  purchase  of  the  Newberry 
(N.C.)  Observer,  6,500-circulation  twice 
weekly.  No  purchase  price  was  given. 
The  seller  was  J.W.  Earhardt  publisher 
and  president  and  principal  owner. 
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Expertise  in  Handling 

Media 

Ownership  Changes 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27609 
24  Yaars  Notion-Wida  Parsonol  Sarvica 
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WESTERNS  ^000  PLATE 

GIVES  YOUR  FRONT  PAGE 
(AND  ALL  YOUR  PAGES) 

A  CLEAN  APPEARANCE  THATS  APPARENT 

AND  MORE... 


It's  the  end  product  that  counts—  and  how  you  arrive  at  that  end  is  very 
important  too.  For  deadlines  demand  as  few  problems  as  possible,  as  any 
production  manager  knows.  Using  FRONT  PAGE  plates  assures  that  your 
newspaper  will  be  clean,  but  even  more  important,  your  production  problems 
will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

You  see,  the  Western  FRONT  PAGE  plate  is  especially  designed  for  the 
newspaper  industry,  with  over-all  production  in  mind  —  from  plateroom  through 
press.  It  provides  easy  development,  fast  roll-up,  and  long  trouble-free  runs. 

What  makes  FRONT  PAGE  perform  so  well?  To  begin  with  the  FRONT  PAGE 
plate  is  anodized,  producing  a  surface  that  is  extremely  resistant  to  the 
abrasive  qualities  of  newsprint ...  an  ideal  Di-Lltho  or  offset  surface . . .  clean 
. .  .water  receptive ...  oxidation  resistant. .  .and  long  running.  Solids  print  solid 
and  halftones  print  clean . . .  every  edition. 

Also,  FRONT  PAGE  has  a  uniform,  consistant  brush  grain  which  provides 
the  tooth  that  gives  a  strong  bond  between  chemicals  and  plate.  In  addition 
it  gives  excellent  ink-water  balance  and  speeds  make-up.  And  litho  grade 
aluminum  and  rigid  quality  control  make  Western's  FRONT  PAGE  plate 
virtually  trouble-free. 


Important  too,  your  plateroom 
and  pressroom  personnel  can 
be  assured  that  each  order  of 
FRONT  PAGE  plates  will  be  like 
the  one  before ...  no  variation  in 
quality... which  means  no  vari¬ 
ation  in  high  performance. 


uienern 


So  if  you're  not  already  using 
FRONT  PAGE— see  the  differ¬ 
ence-contact  your  Western 
Dealer  or  Western  Technical 
Sales  Representative  today... 
or  call  800  325-3310  toll  free 
and  we  will  make  arrangements 
for  you  to  try  FRONT  PAGE. 


LITHO  PLATE 


3433  TREE  COURT  INDUSTRIAL  BLVD.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  63122  •  PHONE  TOLL  FREE  800-325-3310 

NEWSMASTER  IS  A  FULL  LINE  OF  PRODUCTS  ESPECIALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY-PLATES-CHEMISTRY-PLATEROOM  MACHINERY 
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It^  a  runner’s  world  in  Columbus 


Again  this  year,  almost  3000  participants  turned 
out  for  the  Columbus  Citizen-Journal’s  annual 
1 0,000-meter  run. 

Young  and  old,  boy  and  girl,  man  and  woman - 
they  swarmed  into  downtown  Columbus  and  ran 
to  their  hearts’  content. 

The  winner’s  time  was  34  seconds  better  than 
the  winning  time  last  year. 

Sorry  you  missed  it.  But  this  is  your  invitation  to 
join  us  next  year.  It’ll  be  June  8,  in  Ohio’s  capital  city. 


Columbus 

Citizen-Journal 

a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper 
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